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CHAPTER L 

New Ac(L"ainlan=es- 

Cousin Maria macle her appearance, attencled by 
a couple of gardener's boys bearing baskets of flowers, 
with which it was proposed to decorate Madame de 
Bernstein's drawing-room against the arrival of her 
ladyship's company. Three footmen in liveiy, gor- 
geously laced with worsted, set ont twice as many 
card-tables. A mf^or^domo in black and a b^, wi& 
fine laced ruffles, and looking aa if he onght to have a 
Bword by bis side, followed the lacqueys bearing fasces 
of wai candles, which he placed, a pair on each card- 
table, and in the silver sconces oa the wainscoted wall 
that was now gilt with the slanting rays of the sun, as 
was the prospect of the green common beyond, with 
its rocks and clomps of trees and houses twinkling in 
the sunshine. Groups of many-coloured figures in hoops 
and powder and brocade sauntered over the green, and 
dappled the plain with their shadows. On the other 
aide &om the Baronesa'a windows yon saw the Pantiles, 
where a perpetual fiur was held, and heard the clatter 
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and buzzing of tie company. A Laud of nmsic iraa 
tore performing for tiio benefit of the visitors to tLo 
Wells. Madame Eemateia'a cLief sitting-toom might 
not suit a recluse or a etudeut, but for tbose wlio likod 
bustle, gaiety, a bright cross light, and a view of all 
that was going on in the cheery busy place, no lod^ng 
could be pleasanter. And when the windoTS ■were 
lighted up, the passengers -walking below were aware 
that her ladyship was at home and holding a card as- 
sembly, to which an introduction was easy enough. 
By the way, in speaking of the past, I think tlio night- 
life of society a hundi-cd years sinco was rather a dnr!i! 
life. There was nut one wax. candle for tea which ivo 
now sec in a lady's drawing-room: let alono gas and 
the wondrous new illuminations of clubs. KoiTiblo 
guttering tallow smoked and stunk in passages. The 
candle-snuffer was a notorious oifieer in the theata'e. 
See Hogarth's pictures: how dark they are, and how 
his feasis are as it wore begrimed with tallow! la 
Marriage S, la Hode, in Lord Yiscount Sq^nanderfield's 
grand saloons, where he and his wife are sitting yawn- 
ing before the horror-stricken steward when their party 
is over — there are but eight candles — one on cacli 
card-table, and half-a dozen in a brass chaudelier. If 
Jack Briefless convoked his friends to oysters and 
beer in his cliambers, Pump Coiui;, he would liavo 
twice as many. Let us comfort ourselves by thinking 
that Louis Quatorze in all his glory held his revels in 
the dark, and bless Mr, Price and other Luci&rons 
benefactors of mankind, for banishing the abominable 
mutton of our youth. 

So Maria with her flowers (herself &q fiiiiest 
flower), popped her rosest sweetwiDlamfl, and so.fbrth, 
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in vasea here and tLere, and adorned tte apartment to 
the best of her art. She lingered fondly over thia boivl 
and that dragon jar, caafing but sly timid glanccB tho 
while at yoirng Cousin Ilarry, whuso own blusli would 
have become any young ivoman, and yoa might have 
thought that she possibly ii^nded to outsbiy her aont; 
bat that Baroness, Eeated in her arm-chair, her crooked 
tortoiBB-shell stick in her hand, pointed the servant 
imperionsly to their dnty; rated one and the otber 
soundly: Tom for having a dam in his stocking; John 
for having greased his locks too profusely out of the 
candle-box; and bo forth — keeping a stem domination 
over them. Another remark concerning poor Jeamos of 
a hundred years ago: Jeames slept two in a bed, four 
in a room, and that room a cellar very Ukely, and he 
washed in a trongli such as you would hardly see any- 
where in London now Out of the barracks of her 
Majesty's Foot Guards. 

If Maria hoped a present interview, her fond heart 
was disappointed. "Where ore you going to dine, 
Harry?" asks Madame de Bernstein. "My niece Maria 
and I shall have a chicken in the Httle parlour — I 
think yon should go tti the besC ordinary. There ia 
one at the "White Horse at three, we shall hear his bell 
in a minute or two. And you will understand, sir, that 
you ought not to spare expense, but behave like Prin- 
cess Pocahontas's son. Your tmnks liave been taken 
over to the lodging I have engaged for you. It ia not 
good for a lad to be always banging about the aprons 
of two old women. Is it, Maria?" 

"No," says her ladyship, dropping her meek eyes: 
whilst the other lady's g\attA in triumph. I think 
Andromeda had been a good deal e^osed to tiie 
1* 
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Dragon m tlie course of tlic last five or six flays: and if 
Perseus had cut the latter's cmel head off he would 
have committed not unjustifiable monslzicide. But he 
did not bavB sword or gbicld; ho only looked mechanic- 
ally at the lacqueys in taway and hlue as they 
ctuiked about the room. 

"And lihere are good mercers and tailors from Lon- 
don always here to wait on the company at €tia Wells. 
Yon had better see them, my dear, for your smi is not 
of the very last fashion — a little lace — " 

"I can't go out of moimiiug, ma'am," s^d the 
youug man, looking down at liis sables. 

"Ho, sir," cried tlio lady, niKtliag up from her chair 
and riKiiig ou Lcr cane, "wear black for your brother 
till you arc as old as Methuselah, if you like. I am 
suie I don't want to prevent yoo. I only want you to 
dret^^, and to do like other people, and make a fi^re 
worthy of your name." 

"Madam," said TSx. Warriogton with great state, 
"I have not done aoything to di^ace it tiiat I know." 

"Why did the old woman stop, and give a little 
start ae if she had been struck? Let bygones bo by- 
gones. She and the boy had a score of little passages 
of this kind in which swords were crossed and thrusts 
rapidly dealt or parried. Sbo liked Harry none the 
worse for Lis courage in facing her. "Sure a little 
finer linen than that shirt you wear T^-ill not be a dis- 
grace to you, sir," she said, with rather a forced laugh. 

Hany bowed and blushed. It was one of the 
homely gifts of his Oakhurst friends. He felt pleased 
somehow to think he wore it; thought of the new 
fiiends, so good, so pure, so simple, so kindly, with 
immense tenderness, and felt, 'while invested in this 
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gaiment, as jf evil eoulJ not toiicli him. He said Le 
, would go to Ilia locJging, and make a point of returning 
arrayed in tlie best linen lie had. 

"Come back here, sir," said Madam© Bernstein, 
"and if otir company has not arrived, Maria and I mil 
find Bome mffles for yon I" And herewith, under a foot- 
man's guidance, the yotmg fellow walked oB to his' 
new lodgings. 

Harry found not only handsome and spacious apart- 
ments provided for him, bnt a gi-oora in attendance 
waiting to be engaged by his honour, and a second 
valet, if he was inclined to hire one to wait upon Mr. 
Gumbo. Ere ho had been many minutes in liia rooms, 
emissaries from a London tailor and bootmaker waited 
him with the cards and compliments of theii' employer.^ 
Messrs. Kegnier and Tull; the best articles in his modest 
wardrobe were laid out by Gumbo, and tho finest linen 
with which his thrit^ Virginian mother had provided 
him. 'njsions of the snow-Boxroanded home in his own 
conntiy-, of (he crackling logs and the trim quiet l&dies 
working by the fire, rose np before him. For the first 
time a litfle thought that tho homely clothes wer^ not 
quite smart enough, the home-worked linen not so fine 
as it might be, crossed tho young man's mind. That 
lie should be ashamed of anything belonging to him or 
to Castlewood! That was strange. The simple folks 
there were only too well satisfied with all things that 
were done or said, or produced at Castlewood; and 
Madam Esmond, when she sent her son forth on his 
travels, thought no young nobleman need bo better 
provided. The clothes might have fitted bettor and 
been of a later fashion, -to ' be snre — but still the 
yonng feDow presented a comely ^gnze enongh when 
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he iasuod from Iiis apartments, Ms toilette over; and 
Gumbo calling a chair, marched beside it, until they 
reached the ordinaiy where the young gentleman was 
to dine. 

Here he expected to find the beau whose acquiunt- 
anco he had made a few hours before at his Aunt's 
lodging, and who had indicated to Harry tliat the 
"White Horse was the most modish place for dining at 
the "Wells, and he mentioned Ids friend's name to the 
host: but the laudiyrd and waiters leading him into the 
room with many smiles and bows assui'ed his honour 
that his honour did nut need any other inti'oductiou 
than his own, helped bim to hang u^) his coat and 
sword on a peg, asked him whether he would dniik 
Burgundy, Pontac, or Champagne to his dinner, and 
led him to a table. 

Though the most fitsMoniible oidinaiy in the Tilla^, 
the White Horse, did not happen to bo crowded on this 
day. Monsieur Barbeau, the landlord, informed Hany 
that there was a great entertaimnent at Suunuer Uill, 
which had taken away most of the company; indeed, 
when Harry entered the room, tbero were but four 
other gentlemen iu it Two of these guesta were drink- 
ing wine, and had finished their dinner: the other two 
were young men in tlie midst of their meal, to whom 
the landlord, as be pn'is^cd, must h:\ve whiKpcied tlic 
name of the new comer, fur they looked at him willi 
Eome appearance of interest, and made him a slight 
bow across the table ae the smiling hoet bustled away 
for Hany*s dinner. 

Hr. Warrington zetumed the salute of the two 
gentlemen who bade him welcome to Tonbridge, and 
hoped he would like the place upon bettor acquaintance. 
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Thea they smiled aod es<Aaiiged Traggisli looks trith 
each other, of which H!any did not understand the 
meaningi nor whj thoy cast kuoTring glances at the 
tvo other gaests over th«r vine. 

One of these persons vsa in a eomeirhat tamished 
velvet coat ivith a huge queue and bag, and Toluminona 
ruffles and embroideiy. The other was a little beetle- 
browed, liook-noscd, high-shouldercd gentleman, whom 
hia opposite companion addressed as Slilor, or my lord, 
in a very high voice. My lord, who was sipping the 
wine before lum, barely gUmced at tlie new comer, and 
then addressed himself to bis own companion. 

"And so you luiow the nephew of the old woman 
— the Oroesus who comes to arrive?" 

"You're thrown out there, Jad^l" says one young 
geotlemaQ to the other, 

"Never coold manage the lingo," s^d Jack. The 
two elders had began to speak in the French language. 

"But assuredly, my dear lord!" aaya the gentleman 
with the iong queue. 

"You have shown energy, my dear Baron! He has 
been here but two iiours. My people told me of him 
only as I came to dinner." 

"I knew him before! — I have met him often in 
London with the Bfuoucss and my lord, his cousin," 
said the Baron. 

A smoking soup for Harry here came in, borne by 
the smiling host "Behold, airl Behold a potage of 
my fashion!" says my landlord, laying down the dish 
and whispetHig to Harry the celebrated name the 
nobleman opposite. Harry thanked Monfflenr Barbeon 
in bis «wn language, upon whieh die foreign gentle- 
man, taming rotmd, grinned most gracionsly at Eany, 
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and said, "Foub bossedes notre laagne barfiiideineDt, 
Honaiear." Mr. Warrington Iiad nevex lieard the French 
language prononnced in that maimer in Canada. Hs 
bowed in return to the foreign gentleman. 

"Toll me more about fiie Crcesus, my good Baron," 
contimied his lordstip, speaking rather Buperciliously 
to hi3 companion, and taking no notieo of Hany, which 
perhaps somewhat nettled tlie young man. 

"What will you, that I tell you, my dear loid? 
Crcesua is a youth like oilier youths; he is tall, liko 
other youths; he is awkward, Uke other youflis; ho 
has black hair, as they all have who come from the 
Indies. LodgingB have been taken for him at lira. 
Sose's toy-ehop." 

"I have lodgings there, too," thonght Mr. Warrington. 
"Wbo is CrcBBoa th^ ore talking of? Hov good the 
80op ibI** 

"He travelB Tirith a large retinTie,'' the Baron con- 
tinued, "four servants, tvfo post-chaises, and a pair of 
outriders. Ilis chief attendant is a black man wlio 
saved his life from the savages in America, and who 
will not hear, on any account, of being made free. He 
persists in wearing mourning for his elder brother from 
■whom he inhents his principality," 

"Could anything console you for the death of yonrs? 
Chevalier!" cried out the elder gentleiuan. 

"Milorl Hia property might," said the Cheralier, 
"which you know ia not smalL" 

"Your brother lives on bis patrimony — which jaa 
bare told me ia immense — yon by your indnstry, mj 
dear Chevalier." 

"SBIor!" cries the individual addreraed as Che- 
valier. 
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"Uy your inilustiy or youi- esprit, — Iiow niiich 
mora noLle! Shall you lie at tha Baroness's to-night? 
She ought to he a little of your parents, ChevaUer?" 

' "Again I fail to comprehend yoiir lordsltip," said 
ibe o&er gentleman, rather snlkily. 

"Why, she ia a woman of great wit — she is of 
noble birth — she ha^ nndergone strange aSventtlxes — ■ 
she has but little principle (there yon happily have the 
advantage of her). But what .care we men of the 
world? Ton intend to go and play with the young 
Creole, no doubt, and get as much money &oin him as 
yon can. By the way, Baron, suppose ho should be a 
guei i pens, that young Creole? Suppose our excellent 
friend has invented him up in London, and brings him 
down with his character for wealth to prey upon the 
innocent folks, here?" 

"J'y ai Bouvcnt pensd, my lor," says the little 
Baron, placing his finger to hiB nose very knowinglyi 
"that Baroness is capable of anything.** 

"A Baron — a Baroness, que vonlez Tons? my 
fiiend. I mean the late lamented husband. Do yoa 
know who he was?" 

"Intimately. A more notorious villain never dealt 
a card. At Venice, at Brussels, at Spa, at Vienna — 
the gaols of every one of which places he knew. I 
knew the man, my lord." 

"I thought you would. I saw him at the Hague, 
where I first had the honour of meeting you, and a 
more disreputable rogue never entered my doors. A 
minister must open them to all sorts of people, Baron, 
— spies, sharpers, ruffians of eveiy sort" 

"Patblen, milor, how you treat theml" says nrf 
lord's companion. 
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"A man of my rani, my Mmd. — of £hfl rank I 
held then — of course, mast see all sorta of people — 
entre autces yonr acquaintanco. \VIiat his wife could 
want with such a name as his I can't conceive." 

"Apparently, it was better tlau tlie lady's own," 

"Effectively! Sd I Lave heard of my fHend Paddy 
changing clotljes with the seai-ecrow. I dcm^ know 
which name is tlic most diKtinguisLed, that of ihe 
Jiiiglisli bishop or the German baron." 

"^ly loid," cried the other gentleman, rising and 
Ltying liis li.nid on a large star on his coat, "ywu 
forget that I, too, am a baron and a Chevalier of the 
Holy Xtoman — " 

" — Order of the Spar! — not in the least, my 
dear knight and baroni Yoa will have no more wine? 
Wo shall meet at JEadamo de Bematein'a to-night-" 
The knight and baron quitted tho table, felt in his em- 
broidered pockets, as if for money to give tJio waiter, 
who brought him his great laced hat, and waving that 
menial off with a hand surrounded by large mUlcB and 
blazing rings, he stalked away from the room. 

It was only when the person addressed as my lord 
had began to speak of tho bishop's widow and tho 
German baron's wife that Ilany "Wiirriiigton was aware 
how his Aunt and himself had been the subject of the 
two gentlemen's conversation. !&re the conviction had 
settled itself on his mind, one of the speakers had 
quitted the room, and the other tumitig to a table at 
which two gentlemen sate, said, "What a little sharper 
it is! Evetytbing I stud about' Bernstein relates mutato 
nomine to him. I knew the fdlow to be a spy and a 
Togue. He.has chsitgfld his religion, I don't know how 
many times. I had him turned out the Hague my- 
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self vlten I was amiiafisadoi't and I kaoir he was eaned 
in Vienna." 

**I wonder wj Lord ChesteifeM assomtes -witii 
Bodi a TiUaonl" called out Hany fiom Iub table. The 
o&ex couple of diuere looked at him. To lus snipriso 
the nohleman so addressed went on talking. 

*'Tbere cannot be a more /irfe coquin than this 
Poellnitz. Why, Heaven ho thanked, he has actwally 
left me my Bnu£F-hox! You laugh? — the fellow is 
capable of taking it:" aod my lord thought it was his 
owu satire at which the young mcu wore laugliiug. 

"You are quite riglit, sir," said one of the t^vo 
diuew, turning to llr. Warrington, "though, saving 
your presence, I don't know what business it is of 
yours. My lord will play with anybody who will set 
him. Don't be alarmed, he is as deaf as a post, and 
did not hear a word that you said; and that's why my 
lord will play with anybody who will put a pack of 
cards before him, and that is the reason why he con- 
sorts with this rogoe." 

"Faith, I know other noblemen who are laot parti- 
cular as to their company," says Mr. Jack. 

"Do you mean because I associate with yon? I 
know my company, my good friend, and I defy most 
men to have the better of me." 

Not having paid the least attention to Mr. War- 
rington's angry interruption, my lord opposite was talk- 
ing in his favorite French with Monsieur Barheau, the 
landlord, and gracionaly complimenting him on his 
dinner. The host bowed agus and again^ was en- 
chanted that bis Sxcelleo^ was sadsfied: bad not (or- 
gott^ the art which be had learned when he was a 
young man in his Exeell»ii^B kingdom of trebOid. 
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The salmi was to ray lord's liking? He had just served 
a dish to the young American seigneur who sate oppo- 
fflte the gentl^naii horn Virginia. 

**To whom?" My lord's pale face became red for a 
moment, aa he asked this qneslaon, and looked towards 
Harry Warrington opposite to liim. 

"To the yoiuig gentleman from Virginia wbo haa 
just arrived, and ivlio perfectly possesses our beautiful 
lauguagel" says Mr. Barbeau, thinking to kill two birds, 
as it were, villi (liis one stone of a compliment. 

"Anil to whom your loidsbip will be answerable for 
languiigd reflecting upon nay family, and uttered in the 
presence of tlieso gentlemen," cried oat Mr, Warrington, 
at the toj) of his voice, determined &at his opponent 
should hear. 

"Yon must go and call into his ear, and then he 
may perchance hear you," stdd one of the younger 
guests. 

"I will fake care that his lordship shall understand 
my meaning, one way or other," Mr. Warrington said, 
with much dignity; "and will not suffer calumnies 
regarding my relatives to be uttered by him or any 
other man!" 

Whilst Harry was speaking, the little nobleman op- 
posite to him did not hear him, but had time sufficient 
to arrange his own reply. He had risen, passing his 
haadkei'cLief once or twice across his mouth, and laying 
his slim fingers on the table, "Sir," said he, "you 
will believe, on the word of a gentleman, that I had no 
idea before whom I was spewing, and it seems that 
vxy acquaintance, Monsieux de Foellnitz, knew yon' no 
betto than myselS Had I known yon, believe me 
that I Bhoold have been the last man in the world to 
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otter a syllable £bat slioiild give you annoyance; and I 
tender you my regrets, and apologies before my Lord 
Maixh and Hi: Morris here present." 

To these words, Mr. Wari'ingtoii could only make 
a bow, and mumble out a few words of acknowledg- 
ment: which speech having made believe to hear, my 
lord made Harry aootiher veiy profound bow, and say- 
ing be should have the lumour of waiting npou l&t. 
Warrington at his lod^ngs, sainted the company, and 
away. 
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CHAPTEE JL 
In wliloh we are Rt ft v«rr Brest dislanca bom OaUiDTiit. 

WiTHQi the prQcinct of tiie 'VTliite Hcose Tavem, 
and eoming up to ihe frindowB of the eating-room, was 
a bowling-greea, viith a table or two, wliere guests 
might sit and p^iiake of pnnch or tea. The three 
gontlemeD having coma to an end of their dinner about 
the same time, Mr. Morris proposed that they should 
adjourn to the Green, and there diiuk a cool bottle. 
"Jack Morris would adjourn to the Dust Hole, as a 
pretext for a fresh drink," saii my lord. On which 
Jack Gaid ho supposed each gentleman had his own 
favorite way of going to the deace. Hia weakness, he 
owned, was a bottle. 

"My Lord Chesterfield's deuce is dence-ace," says 
my Lord March, "His lordship can't keep away &om 
the cards or dice." 

"My Lord March has not one devil, but several 
devils. He loves gambling, he loves horse radng, he 
loves betting, bo loves. dr^ddng, he loves eating, he 
loves money, ho loves women; and you have fallen 
into bud compsiny, Mr. Warrington, when you lighted 
npou his lordship. Ho will play you for eveiy acre 
you liave in Yirginiii.'' 

"With tho groats^st (ilea.surc in life, Mr. Warring- 
ton!" interposes my lord. 

"And for all your tobacco, and for all your spices, 
and for all your slaves, and for all yoar oxen and 
asses, and ibr eveiything that is yours." 
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"^aTl we tegin now? Jack, you are never without 
a tUee-bos or a bottle-screw. I will set Mr. Warriiigtua 
for what he likes." 

"Unfortunately, my lord, the tobacco, and the slaves, 
and tlio asses, and the oxen, are not mine, ag yet I 
am just of age, aud my mother, scarce twenty years 
older, has c^uite as good chance of loug life as I have." 

"I will bet you that you survive her. I will pay 
you a sum now ^aanat four times the sma to be paid 
at her deaib. I wffl set you a fair srmi ovtx this teble 
against the reversion of your estate in Virgima at tbe 
old lady's departure. "What do you call your place." 

" Castlewood." 

"A principality, I hear it ia. I will bet that ita 
valae has been esa^^ated ten times at least mnongst 
the quidnuncs here. How came yon- by the name of 
Caatlewood? — you are related to my lord? 0 stay, 
I know, — my lady, your mother, descends from the 
real head of the house. He took the losing side in 
'fifteen. I have had the story a dozen times from my 
old Duchess. Sho know your grandfather. Ho was 
friend of Addison and Steele, and I'opc and SJilton, I 
dare say, and the Ligwiga. It ia a pity lie did uot stay 
at home, and transport the other branch of the family 
to the plantations." 

"I have just been staying at Castlewood my 
cousin there," remai-keil Mr. Warrington. 

"Hm! Did you iiluy with him? He's fond of paste- 
board and bones." 

"Never, but for sixpences and a pool of commerce 
tri& the ladies," 

"So mndi the better for both of yoo. Bat yoa . 
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played witli "Will Esmond if lie was at Lome? I ynO 
lay ten to one yon played widi Will Esmond?" 

Harry blushed, and owned tliat of aa evening bis 
consia and lie bad had a few games at cards. 

"And Tom Sampson, the chaplain," cried Jack 
Morris, "was he of tbo party? I vager that Tom made 
a third, and the Lord deliver you from Tom and Will 
Esmond together!" 

"Nay; the tmtb is, I won of both of them," said 
Mr. Warrington. 

"And they paid yon? Well, miracles will never 
cease I" 

"I did not say anything about miracles," remarked 
Mr. Harry, smiling over his wine, 

"And you don't tell tales out of school — the volto 
Bciolto — hey, Mr. Warrington?" says my lord. 

"I beg your pardon," said downright Harry, 
"French is the onXj language besides my own of which 
I know a litde." 

"My Lord March has learned Italian at the Opera, 
and a pretty penny his lessons have cost him," remarked 
Jack Sloms. "We must show him the Opera — musn't 
■wo, March?" 

"Must we, Momti?" said my lord, as if be only 
half liked the other'a familiarity. 

Both of the two geiitlemun were di-ossed alike, in 
email scratch-wigs without powder, in blue frocks with 
plate buttons, in buckskins, and riding-boots, in little 
bats with a narrow cord of lace, and no outward mark 
of fashion. 

"I don't care about the Opera mncb, my lord," sayB 
Hany, warming with his wine; "but I should like to 
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go to Newmarket, and long to see a good English 
hunting-field." 

"We will bLow yoQ Newmarket and the hnnting- 
field, sir. Can yon ride pretty well?" 

**I think I can," Harry eald; "and I can Bhoot 
pretty well, and jump some." 

"What's your weight? I bet you we weigh even, 
or I -weigh most I bet you Jack Morris beats you at 
birds or a mark, at five-and-twenty paces. I bet you I 
jump farther than you on flat ground, here on this 
green," 

"I don't know Mr. Morris's shooting — I never 
Baw either gentlemaa befinre — but Z take your bets, 
my lord, at what yon please," cries Harry, who by 
tins time was more than warm with Burgundy. 

"Ponies on eachl" cried my lord, 

"Done and donel" cried my lord and Harry to- 
gether. The young man thought it was for the 
honour of hia country not to be ashamed of any bet 
made to him. 

"We can try the last bet now, if your feet ate 
pretty steady," said my lord, springing up, stretching 
his arms and limbs, aiul looking at tbe crisp dry giass. 
He drew his boots off, then his coat and waistcoat, 
bnckling his belt round his waist, and flinging his 
elothes down to the gtoood. 

Harry had more respect for hia garments. It was 
luB best snit He took off the relvet coat and waist- 
coat, folded ^em np, daintily, and, as the two or three 
tables round Trere slopped with drink, went to place 
the clothes oa a table in the eating-zoom, of whli^ the 
windows were open. 

Here a new gneat had entered; and ibis was nq 
n* Virfiitbai*. II 3 
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otiier £ban Mr. Wolfe, vho was solserly eating a cliicken 
and salacl , mth a modest pint of y/ine. Harrr was is 
high spirits. He told the Colonel he had a bet with 
my Lord March — would Colonel Wolfs sbrad him 
halves? The Colonel sfud he was too poor to bet 
Would he come out and see play? That he woald 
with all his heart Colonel Wolfe set down bis glass, 
and stalked throngh the open window after hia young 
friend. 

"Who is that tallow-faced Pnt with the catroty 
hair?" says Jack Morris, on whom the Borgnndy had 
had its due effect 

Mr. Warrington explained that diis was Lientenant- 
Colonel Wolfe, of the 20th Regiment 

"Your homble servant, gentlemenl" says the CoIond-> 
making the company a rigid militaiy bow. 

"Never saw anui a figore in my lifel" cries Jack 
Morris. "Did yon — March?" 

"I beg your pardon, I think yon said March?" 
said the Colonel, looking very much surprised. 

"I am the Earl of March, sir, at Colonel Wolfe's 
service," said the nobleman, towing. "My friend, Mr. 
Morris, is so intimate with me, tha.t, after dinner, we 
are quite like brotlicra." 

Why is not all Tunbridge AVclis by to bear this? 
thought Morris. And he was so delighted that he 
shouted out "Two to one on my lord!" 

"Donel" calls out Mr. Warrington; and the en- 
dmsiasUc Jack was obliged to cry "Donel" too. 

"Take him, Ooloiid," £wiy wbi^i^ to his 

Bat the Colonel eaid. he eonld not aSoxiL to Ioe», 
and thra^im could not hope to win. 
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'*! Bee you. have won one of our Lets already, Mr. 
Warrington," my Lord Marcli remarked. "I am taller 
than 70a by an iocli or tvo, hut you are broader round 
the flboolders." 

"Pooh^ my dear Wflll I bet yon yoa weigh twice 
aa much aa he does I" cnw Jw^ Morris. 

"Done, Jack!" Bftya my lord, laughing. "The 
bets are all ponies. Will yoa take him, Mr. War- 
rington?" 

"No, my dear fellow — one's enough," says 
Jack. 

"Very good, my dear fellow," says my lord; "and 
now wo will setile the other wager." 

Having already arrayed inmself in bis best silk 
stockings, blaok satUn-net breeches, and neatest pumps, 
Hany did not care to take pS his shoes as bis an- 
tagonist had done, whose heavy riding-boots and spms 
ireKf to be sure, Uttle calculated for leaping. They had 
b^ire tihem a fine even green tui'f of some thirty yards 
kt Jengtb, enough for a run and enough for a jump. 
A g^vel-walk ran around this green, beyond wliiuh 
was a wall and gate-sign — a field azure, bearing the 
Hanoverian White Horse rampant between two skittles 
proper, and for motto the name of the landlord and of 
the animal depicted. 

My lord's friend laid a handkerchief on the ground 
as the mark whence the leapers were to take their 
jump, and Mr, Wolfe stood at the o^er end of the 
grass^lal; to note spot where each came down. 
"My Ifird went fiiat," fmiOB Mr. WaxrisgtoD, in a 
letter to Jtxa. UoimtittQ, at Oa^vood, Virginia, stiU 
extant "He was for having -nte take the lead; but,' 
remembering the etoy abmi the JBatid of Mmtanoy 
2» 
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which my dearest George used to tell, I says, 'Mon- 
seigneur le Gomte tirez le premier, s'il Tons play.' So 
he took his inn in his stockon-feety and for honour 
of Old "S^ginia, I had the gratafaeation of beating his 
lordship by more than two feet — viz., tvo feet nine 
laches — me jumping twenty-one feet three inches, by 
the drawer's measured tape, and lila lordship ouly 
eighteen six. I had won from him about my iveight 
before {which I knew the moment I set my eye upon 
him). So ho and Mr. Jack paid mo these two belts. 
And with my best duty to my mother — she will not 
be displeased with me, for I bett for the honor of the 
Old- Dominion, and my opponent was a nobleman of the 
first qpalily, himself holding two Erldomes, and h^ to 
a Duke. Betting is all the rage here, and the bloods 
and young fellows of fashion are betting away &om 
morning till night. 

"I told them — and that was my mischief perhaps 
— that there was a gentleman at home who could beat 
me by a good foot; and when they asked who it was, 
and I said Col. G, Washington, of Mount Vernon — 
as yon know ho can, and he's tho only man in his 
county or mine that can do it — Mr. "VVolfe asked me 
ever 60 many q^uestions about Col. G. "W". , and showed 
that he had Iieard of him, and talked over last year's 
unhappy cttmpane as if he knew every inch of the 
ground, and ho knew the names of all our liverB, only 
he called the Potowmac Pottamac, at which we had a 
good laugh at him. My Lord of March and Ruglen 
was not in the least ill-kotmour about losing, and he and 
his friend handed me notes out of iheu' pockot-books, 
"which filled mine that was getting very empty ^ for the 
valea to &e Berrants of my Cou^ Cfistlewood'a bouse 
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and buying a horse at Oakliui'st Lave veiy nearly put 
me on the necessity of making another draft upon my 
honoured mother or her London or Bristol agent." 

These featg of activily over, the four geutlemen 
now strolled out of the tavern garden into- tiis public 
walk, where, bj this time, a great deal of company 
was aasonbled: upon whom Mr. Jaek, who was of a 
&ank and free nature, with a loud voice, chose to make 
remarks that were not always agreeable. And hei-e, if 
my Lord March made a joke, of which his lordship 
was not sparing. Jack roared, "O, ho, hoi 0, good 
Gad! O, my dear eail! 0, ray dear lord, you'll be 
the death of me!" "It seemed as if ho wished Bvery- 
body to know," writes HaiTy sagaciously to JErs. 
Mountain, "that his friend and companion was an 
Erll" 

There was, indeed, a great variety of characters 
who passed. M. Poellnitz, no 6ner dressed than he 
had been at dinner, grinned, and saluted with his great 
laced hat and tarnished feath^ Then came by- my 
Lord Chesterfield, in a pearl coloured soit, witii his 
blue ribbon and star, and saluted the young men in his 

"I will back the old boy for taking his hat off 
against the whole kingdom, and ITrance, either," gaye 
my Lord Miu-ch. "Ho has never changed the shape 
of that hat of his for twenty years. Look at it Thero 
it goes agaiu! Do you see that great, big, awkward, 
pock-marked, snuff- eolom-ed man, who hardly touches 
his clumsy beaver in reply. D — his confounded im- 
pudence — do you know who that is?" 

"No, curse hhn! Who is it, Hatch?" asks Jack, 
with an oath. 
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"It's one Jolmaon, a Dictionary-maker, about whom 
my Lord Chesterfield wrote some most capital papera, 
when his dixonary was coining out, to pabx)nize the 
fellow. I know they were capital. Pto heard Horry 
Walpole say bo, and lie knows all ahont that kind of 
thing. Confound the impudent schoolmaster I" 

"Hang him, he ought to stand in the pillorjl" 
roars Jack. 

"That fat man he's walking; with is another of your 
writing fellows, — a printer, — his name is Kichard- 
Bon; he wrote 'Clarissa,' yon know." 

"Great hcavensi my lord, is that the great liiehaxd- 
son? la that the man who wroto 'ClarisaaV'" citlled 
out Colonel Wolfe and Mr, Warrington, in a breath. 

Harry ran forward to look at the old gentleman 
toddling along the walk with a train of admiring ladies 
auirotinding him. 

"Indeed, my very dear sir," one was saying, "yon 
are too great and good to lire in snch a world; bat 
Bure yon veto seat to teach it Tfatne!" 

"Ah, my Iffiss Mnlsol Who shall teach &e 
t«aeher?" said the good, fat old man, raising a kind, 
round face, gkywarda. "Even he hag his faults and 
errors 1 Even his age and experience does not prevent 
him from Btnmbl — . Heaven bices my soul, Mr. Johnson! 
1 ask your pardon if I have ti-odden on your corn." 

"You liavo dono both, sir. You have trodden on 
the corn, and received the pardon," said Mr, Johnson, 
and went on mumbling some verses, swaying to and 
fro, bis eyes tamed towards the' ground, bis hands be- 
hind him, and occacaonally endangering with his 
great stick the honest, meek eyes of his companion- 
aa&or. 
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"They do not eee very well, ray dear Mulao," ho 
B&ys to tlie youngs lady, "bnt such as they are, I TTOuld 
keep my Infh from Mr. Johnson's cndg;el. Tour ser- 
vant, sir," Here he made a low bow, and took off his 
bat to Mr. Warrington, vho shrank back with many 
blnsheB, after Balnthig the great aathor. The great 
author was accastomed to be adored. A gentler wind 
never pnffed mortal vanity. Enraptured spinsters flung 
tea-leaves ronnd him, and incensed him with the cofiec- 
pot Matrons kissed the slippers they had worked for 
him. There was a halo of virtue rotmd his nightcap. 
All Enrope had thrilled, panted, admired, trembled, 
wept, over the pages of the immortal, little, kind, 
honest man with the round paonch. Harry came back 
quite glowing and proud at having a bow from him. 
"Ah!" says he, "my lord, I am glad to have seen himl" 

"Seen him! why, dammy, you may see him any 
day in his shop, I suppose?" says Jack, with a laugh. 

"My brother dedaied that he, wd Mr. Fielding, I 
iliiiik,'waB the name, weie ihe greatest geniasea hi Eng- 
land; aad often need to say, that when w© oame to 
Europe, his first pUgrimage would be to Hr. Bidiard- 
80U," cried Eany, always impetuous, honest, aad tender, 
when be spoke of the dearest fiiend. 

*'Tonr brother spoke like a man," cried Mr. Wolfe, 
too, his pale &ce likewise flushing up. "I would rather 
be a man of genius, than a peer of the realm." 

"Every man to his taste, Colonel," says my lord, 
much amused. "Tour enthusiasm — I don't mean 
anything personal — refreshes me , on my honour it does." 

"So it does me — ■ by gad — perfectly refireshes 
me " cries Jack. 

"So it does Jack — yoti see — it actually refreshes 
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Jack! I sny, Jack, which wouki you rather be? — a 
fat old printer, who has writteu a story about a con- 
fonnded giil and a fellow that ruiiis her, — or a peer 
of Parliament trith ten thousand a year?" 

"Mardi — my Lord March, do you take me for a 
fool?" says Jaek, with a tearful yoice. "Have I done 
anything to deserve this language from yon?" 

"I wonld rather win honour than honours: I -would 
rather Lave genius than wealth. I would rather make 
my name than inherit it, though my father's, tliauk 
God, ia an honest one," said the young Colonel. "But 
pardon me, gentlemen," and here making them a hasty 
e&lntation, he ran across the parade towards a yoong 
and elderly lady, and a gentleman, who were now ad- 
vancing. 

"It is the beautiful Miss Lowther. I remember 
now," says my lord. "Seel he takes her aiml The 
report is, he is engaged to her." 

"You don't mean to say such a fellow is engaged 
to any of the Lowthras of &e North?" cries out Jack. 
"Curse me, what is the world come to, with your 
printers, and your half-pay ensigns, and your school- 
masters, and your infernal nonsense?" 

The Dictionary-maker, who had shown so little de- 
sire to bow to iny Lord CJiesterfield, when that famoi;a 
nobleman courteously saluted him, was her*; seen to 
take off his beaver, and bow almost to the ground bo- 
foro a florid personage in a large round hat, with 
bands and a gown, who made his appearance in the 
Walk. This was my Lord Bishop oS Saliabtuy, wear- 
ing complacently the blue riband and badge of the 
Oarter, of which Noble Order his Lordship was prelate. 

1£i, Johnson stood, had in hand,- during the whole 
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time of bis eoDTorsation with Dr. Gilbert; wlio made 
many flatteriug and bGnedictory remarks to Mr. 
ItichardsoQ, declaring that he was the supporter of 
viiluo, the preacher of sound morals, the mainstay of 
religion, of all which points the honest printer himself 
was perfectly convinced. 

Do not let any yonng lady trip to her grandpapa's 
bot&case in consei^nence of this eulogium, and rashly 
take down Clarissa from the shelf. She would not 
care to read the volumes, over which her pretty ances- 
tresaes wept and thrilled a hundred years ago; which 
were commended by divines from pulpits and belauded 
all Europe over. I wonder, are our women more vir- 
tuous than their grandmothers, or only more squeamish? 
If the former, then Miss Smith of New York is cer- 
tainly more modest than Miss Smith of London, who 
still does not scruple to say, that tables, pianos, and 
animals have legs. 0, my faithful, good old Samuel 
mchardaoal Hath the news yet reached tliee in Hades, 
that tliy Boblime novels are huddled imt^ in. comers, 
and that out daughters may no more read Clarissa than 
Tom Jones? Go up, Samuel, and be reconciled with 
thy brother scribe, whom in life thou didst bate so. 
I wonder whether a century hence the novels of to-day 
will be hidden behind locks and wires, and make 
pretty- little m^dens hlusb. 

""Who is yonder queer person in the high head- 
dress of my grandmother's time, who stops and speaks 
to Mr. Kichardson?" askod Ilarry, as a flwtastically- 
dressed lady came up , and performed a cniteerf and a 
compliment to the bowing printer. 

Jack MorriB nervously strack, Harry a Mow in the 
aide with the bntt-eod of his whip. Lord March laughed. 
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"Tender queer person ia my gracious kinswoman, 
Katharine, Dacbess of Dover and Queensberry, at your 
service, Jfr, Warrington. She -was a beauty oncet 
She is changed nov, isn't she? What an old Gorgon 
it is! She is a great patzoness of yoor book-men; and 
■wheR that old finmp vaa young, Hm^ actually made 
verses about her." 

The £arl q^nitted bis friends for a mommt to make 
his bow to the old DocheBS, Jack Morris explaining to 
Mr. Warrington how, at the Duke's death, my Lord of 
March andfinglin wotild succeed to his cousin's dukedoms. 

"I suppose," saya Harry simply, "his Lordahip is 
here in attendance upon the okl lady?" 

Jack bluest into a loud laugk. 

"O yesl very mnchl exactly!" says he. "Wliy, 
my deax fellow, yon don't mean to say you haven't 
heard sboat fhe little Opera-dancer?" 

"I am but lately arrived in England, ISx. Morris," 
said Barry, with a smile, "and in Virginia, I own, we 
have not beard much about Ae litde Operardancer." 

Luckily fbr ns, the secret about the little Opera- 
dancer never was revealed, for the young men's eon- 
versation was interrupted by a lady in a cardinal cape, 
and a hat by no means unlike those lovely headpiuces 
which have returned into vogue a hundred years after 
the date of our present history, ^vho m-idc a profound 
cm^sey to the two gentlemen, and received their 
salutation in return. She stopped opposite to Harry; 
she held out her hand rather to h^ wonderment: 

"Have yon bo soon foi^tten me, Mr. Warrington?" 
she said. 

Off went Harry's hat in an instant He started, 
blushed, stammered, and called out G^d ^avensl as 
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if there liad been any celestial wonder in the circum- 
staucel It was Lady Maria come out for a walk. Qe 
had not been thin^ng about her. She was, to say 
trath, for ihe moment so utterly out of the youag gen- 
tlenuBi'e mind, that her sadden le-entry there vaA op- 
pearaaoe in the body startted TSx. Waniagton's fhcul- 
ties, and caused those guilty bluahee to dord iato his 
cheeka. 

No. He was not even thinking of herl A week 
ago — a year, a hundred years ago it seemed — he 
wonld not have been surprised to meet her anywhere. 
Appearing from amidst dfirklinf; slinihberies , gliding 
over green garden t(!rraer3, loiterin;^ on stairs, or corri- 
dors, hovering even in his dreams, ail day, or all night 
bodily ot spiritually, he had been aceuatomed to meet 
her. A week ago his heart used to beat. A week 
ago, and at the very instant when he jumped out of 
Ida sleep there was her idea smiling on him. And it 
was only last Tuesday that his love was stabbed and 
slain, and he not- only had le& off mourning for het, 
hut had forgotten herl 

"You will come and walk with me a little?" she 
said. "Or would you like the mnsic best? I daresay 
you will like the music best." 

"You know," said Ilarry, "I don't care about any 
music much except'' — ho was thinking of the even- 
ing hymn — "except of your playiug,"' ilo tui-ued 
very red again as be spoke, he felt he was perjuring 
himself horribly. 

The poor lady was agitated herself by the flutter 
and agitation which she saw in her yoong companion. 
Gbadoos J&arenI Oould that tremor and excitement 
mesa fbat she was nustaken, and that ' the lad was 
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8tiU foitkful? "Give mo jour arm, and lot us taka a 
little Tralk," she said, waving round a cnrtsej to the 
other two genileiiien: "my Aunt is asleep aW her 
dinner." ^uiy eoold not bnt offior the am, and piesB 
the hand that lay against Hs heart Maria made an- 
othw fine cnrtsey to Harry's 'bowings companions, and, 
walked off with her pi-ize. In her grieft, in her rages, 
in the pains and anguish of wi-ong and desertion, how 
a woman remembers to smile, cnrtsey, caress, dis- 
Bemblel How resolutely they discharge the soci^ pro- 
prieties; how they have a word, or a hand, or'a kind 
little speoch or reply for the passing acquaintance who 
crossea unknowing the path of the tragedy, drops a 
light airy remark or two (happy self-satisfied rogue!), 
and passes on. He passes on, and thinks that woman 
was rather pleased with what I said. "That joke I 
made was rather neat. I do really think Lady Maoa 
looks rather favourably at me, and she's a dev'lish 
fine woman, begad she is!" O you wiseacre! Such 
was Jack Morris's observation and case as lie walked 
away leaning on the arm of his noble friend, and 
thinking the whole Society of the Wells was looking 
at him. He had made some exquisite remarks about 
a particular run of cards at Lady Flushington's the night 
before, and Lady Maria had replied gi-aciously and 
neatly, and so aivay went Jack perfectly happy. 

The absurd creature! I declai'O we know nothing 
of anybody (but that for my part I know better and 
better eveiy day). You enter smiling to see yonr new 
acqnaintaoce, Hlxa. A. and her charming family. Ton 
mi^e yonr bow in ibe elegant drawingroom of JUr. and 
Mrs. B? I tell yon that in your conrse tfarot^ life 
7o« are for ever pnttdng your great dmnsy foot opoa 
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ilie mute mvisibla frotmSa of hlee^ng tragedies. Hrs. 
B.'s cloaets for That jaa know are stafEbd irifili akcHe- 
tons. Look tifaere under the sofo-cosbioiL Is that 
mezely Ulsay'B doll, or is it the limb a atifled Cnpid 
peeping oat? What do yon snppose are those aehos 
smouldering in tlie grate? — Very likely a sattee lias 
been offered up there juBt before you came in: a faith- 
ful heart has been burned out upon a callous corpse, 
and you are looking on the cineri doloso. You see B. 
and his wife receiving their company before dinner. 
GradouB powers! Do you know that that bouquet 
which she wears is a signal to Oaptain C, and that he 
will find a note tmdsr the litde luouze Shakespoar on 
the mantelpiece in the sto^? And with all this yon 
go up and say some miccHiuaonly neat .thing (as yon 
fancy) to lia. B. aboot the weather (clerer -dogi), or 
ahcmt Lady E-'s last party (fashionable* bncikl),' or 
ahoat the dear children in tix6 nnrsery (insinnating 
rogue!). Heaven and earth, my good Sit, how can 
you tell that B. is not going to pitch all the children 
oat of the nursery window this very night, or that his 
lady has not made an arrangement for leaving them, 
and running off with the Captain? How do you know 
that those footmen are not disguised bailiffs — that 
yonder large-looking Butler (really a skeleton) is not 
the pawnbroker's man? and that tiiere are not skeleton 
rotia and entrees under every one of the covers? Look 
at tbdr feet peeping &om under the tablecloth. Mind 
how yen stretch out yonx own lovely little slippers, 
iMIadam, lest you kno^ over a rib or two. B^ark 
thp Death's-head moths fluttering among the flowera. 
See, the pale winding-sheets gleanung in tbo wax-' 
candlesl I know it is ad old story, and especially 
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8ai Una preftdier lias yelled vanitas vanitatam five 
Imndred &nes before. I can't help always falling upon 
it, and ciy oat 'wiOt particular londnesB and wailisgv 
aad become eapedalfy mdaneholy, vhea I we a dead 
lore tied to a live love. Ha! I look ap £rom my desk, 
acxoas tlie street: aad there come in Mr. and ifrs. D. 
from their walk in Keosingtoo Gardens. Hoiv she 
hangs on himl how jolly aod happy he looks, as the 
children &isk round! My poor dear benighted Mr. D., 
there is a Begent's Park as well as a Kensingtoa 
Gardens in the world. Go in, fond wreteh! Smilingly 
lay before him what you know he likes for dinner. 
Show him the childrens' copies and the reports of their 
masters. Go with Missy to the piano, and play your 
arflesB dnet together; and fancy yon are happy! 

There go Hany and Maria takiag dteir evening 
walk on the common, away from the vill^ wUeh ia 
waking np from its afterdinner nesta, and where the 
people are be^nning to stir and the mnsic to play. 
With the mnsie Maria knows Madame de Bernstein 
will waken: with the candles she mnst be back to the 
tea-table and the cords. Never mind. Here is a 
minute. It may be my love is dead, but here is a 
minute to kneel over the grave and pray by it Ho 
certainly was not thinking about her: he was startled 
and did not even know her. He was laughing and 
talking with Jack Morris and my Lord March, He is 
twenty years younger than she. Never mini To-day 
is to-day in which we are all equal. This moment is 
oars. Come, let us walk a little way over the heidih, 
Hany. She will go, thongh she fe^ a deadly as- 
socanoe diat he will tell het all is over between ihem, 
and that he loves tiid dark-haired girl at Oakhont. 
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CHAPTEB in. 

Pleoam opus Aleie. 

"Let me hear about those children, child, whom I, 
Bsw rnnning about at the house where they took you 
in, poor dear boy, after your dreadful faU?" sayg 
Maria, as they paced the common. "0 that fall, Harry! 
I thought I should have died when I saw it! Tou 
needn't squeeze one's arm so. You know you dou't 
care for me." 

"The people are. the very best, kindest, deareat 
people I have svet met is (he worid," cries lEr. Wai- 
iiogton. "Mrs. Lmnbert was a £rieiid of lay mother 
wlien ehe was in Europe for her edaoation. Colonel 
Lambert is a most accomplished gentleman, and has 
seen service everywhere. He was in Scotland ivith his 
Boyal Highness, in Flanders, at Minorca. No uaturul 
parrats could he kinder than they were to me. How 
can I show my gratitude to them? I want to make 
them a present: I must make them a present," sayg 
Harry, clapping his band into his pocket, which was 
filled with the crisp spoils of Morris and March. 

"We can go to the toy-shop, my dear, and buy a 
couple of dolls for the children," says Lady Maria, 
"Ton woold offend die paxents by offering anything 
like payment for their Jdn&iesB. 

''DoUb fbr Hester o&d Theol Why, do you think 
a woman is not woman till she is forty, Maria?" (The 
arm under Hany'a here gave a wince perhaps, — ever 
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BO sliglit a.Triaoe.) "I can tell jaa 3Cb8 Sester by no 
means considers herself a child, and Misa Theo ia older 
than her sister. They know ever so many lengnages. 
They have read books — oh! piles and piles of booksl 
They play on the harpsichord and sing together ad- 
mirable; and Theo composes, and sings songs of her 

"Indeed! I scarcely saw them. I thought they 
were children. They looked quite childish. I had no 
idea they had all these perfections, and were such 
wonders of the world." 

"That's just the way with you womenl At home, 
if me or George prused a woman, Mrs. Esmond and 
Kountain, too, would be sore to find fault with herl" 
cries Hany. 

"I am snre I wotild find fanlt witii no one who is 
kind to you, Mr. Wanington," sighed Maria, "though 
yoa are not angry with mo for envying them because 
they had to take care of you when you were wounded 
and ill — whilst I — I had to leave you?" 

"You dear good Maria!" 

"No, Harry! I am not dear and good. There, sir, 
you needn't bo so pressing in your attentions. Look! 
There is your black man walking with a score of other 
wretches in liveiy. The horrid creatures tae going to 
fuddle at the tea-garden, and get tipsy like their masters. 
That dreadful Mr. Morris was perfectly tipsy when I 
came to you, and frightened you so." 

"I had just won great bets from both of them. 
TVhat shall I buy for you, my dear cousin?" And 
Hany narrated the triumphs which he had just achieved. 
He was in high spirits: he laughed, he bragged a little, 
"for the honoor of Yir|^ma I was detennined to show 
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Ulttn ■what jumping was," lie said, ""With a little 
pcactiee I tl^iik I could leap two foot further." 

Kaiia was pleased with the Tictoiies of her 701111$ 
cliampion, "But yon must bewate ahoat play, child," 
she said. "Yon know it hath been the ruin of onz 
femily. My brother Oostlewood, Will, our poor father, 
our aunt Lady Gaetlewood herself, they have all beeu 
victima to it: as for my Lord March, he is tho most 
dreadful gambler and the most successful of all tho 
nobility." 

"I don't intend to be afraid of him, nor of Ms 
friend Mr. Jack Morris neither," says HaiTy, again 
fingering the delightful notes. "What do you play at 
Aunt Bernstein's? Cribbago, all-fours, brag, whist, 
commerce, picquet, quadrille? I'm ready at any of 'cm. 
What o'clock is that striking — sure 'tis seven!" 

- "And yon wmt to he^n now," said tho plaintive 
Maria. "Yon don't care about walking with your poor 
cousin. Not long ago you did." 

"Hey! Youtli is youth, cousin!" cried Mr. Hany, 
tossing up his head, "and a young fellow miist have 
hia fling!" and ho strutted by his partner's side, con- 
fident, happy, and eager for pleasure, Kot long ago, 
he did like to walk with her. Only yesterday, he 
llkod to be with Theo and Hester, and good Mrs, 
Lambert; but pleasuro, life, gaiety, tlie desire to ehino 
and to conquer, had also their temptations for tlie lad, 
who seized the cup like tho other lads, and did not 
care to calcnlate on the he&d-aohe in store for the 
monuog. Whilfit he end hiB Coaein were talking, the 
fiddles from the open orchestra on the Parade made a 
great toning and squeaking, preparatory to their usual 
.eveiung concert. Matia knew her aunt was .awake 
Tha Virninims. lit ^ 
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again, and tltat she maet go liack to Iter slaTeiy. 
Eany never asked about lliat slaroiy, though be must 
have known it, had he taken the trouble to thiiik. Ho 
never pitied his cousin. lie ivaa not thinking about 
her at all. Yet when his mishap heful him, she hiid 
been wounded far more cracliy than he was. He had 

■ scarce ever been ant of hcv thoughts, whicli of course 
she had had to bury under smiling hypocrisies, as is 
the way with her sex. I know, my dear Mis. Gmridy, 
you think she was an old fool? Ah! do you suppose 
fools' caps do not cover grey h;ur, as well as jet or 
aubumP Bear geutly with om- elderly frcdahies, O you 
Minara of a womanl Or perh^s you are so good 
and viiaa ihot 70a don't read novels at aU. This I 

- know, that there are late crops of wild oats, as well as 
early harvests of them; and {from observation of self 
and neighbour) I have an idea that the avena fatua 
grows up to the very last days of the year. 

Like worldly pai-ents anxious to get rid of a trouble- 
some child, and go out to their evening party, lladamo 
Bernstein and ber attendants had put the sun to bed, 
whilst it was as yet light, and had drawn the curtains 
over it, and were busy about their cards and their 
candles, and their tea and negus, and other refresh- 
ments. One chair after anotlier landed ladies at the 
BaronesB's door, more or less painted, patdied, brocaded. 
Te &ese came gentlemen in gala rument JSt. Poell- 
nitz's star was &e largest, and bis coat Uie most em- 
broidered all present. My Lord of March and 
Buglen, vben be made iaa appearance, iras qmte 
chtmged .firom the individual -nidi whom Harry had 
mEide Boqanntanee at tibs White Horse. His 1%bt 
bnmn socatdi was ex<duuiged for a neatly curled 
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fea&er top, witK a hag and gi-oy powder, Lis jockcy- 
diess and leather Lreeclies replaced by a rich and 
etegant Ficnch suit Mr. Jack Morns had just such 
another wig and a suit of staff as closely as possible 
xesembliDg liia lordship's. Mr. Wolfe came in attendance 
upon hia beautiful niistrcBB, Misa Lowlher, and her aunt, 
■who loved cards, as all the world did. When my Lady 
Maria Esmond made her appearance, 'tis certain that 
her looks belied- Madame Bernstein's account of her, 
Hor shape was very fine, and her drcsg showed a groat 
deal of it Her complexion was by nature exceeding 
fair, and a dark frilled ribbon, clasped by a jewel, 
xound her ueck, enhanced its suowy whiteness. Her 
cheeks were not redder tliau those of other ladies pre- 
Beut, and the roses were pretty openly purchased by 
emybody at the perfiimery-shopa. An artful pa^ oe 
.tvo, it was supposed, added to tiie Insfre o£ her chaims. 
Her hoop vaa not laiget than &6 iron contrivances 
whidt leidies of &b jtresent day bang lonnd their per^ 
sons; and we may piK)nounce ^at the costume, if ab' 
surd in some points, was pleasing altogether. Suppose 
our ladies took to wearing of bangles and nose-rings? 
I dare say we ahonld laugh at the onuuaents, and not 
dislike them, and lovers would make no difficulty ahont 
lifting up the ring to he able to approach the rosy lips 
underneath, 

Aa for the Baroness do Bernstein , when that latly 
took the pains of making a grand toilette, she appeared 
•as an object, handsome stiU, and magniflccut, but me- 
laticholy, and even somewhat ten-ifying to behold. Yoa 
read the past in some old faces, while some othecs 
lapse into mere jneeloteas and cental; The fixes go 
q^dte out of some f^yes, as the crow's feet packer round 
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tlicm; tlicy flaeli no loEgcr witli scoiu, or v itL anger, 
or lore; tliey gaze, and no one is melted hj their 
sapphire glances-, ihey look, and no one is dazzled. 
My fair young reader, if yoti are not so perfect a 
beauty as the peerless Lin3amira, Qneen of the Ball^ 
if, at the end of it, as yon retire to bed, you meekly 
own that you have bad but two or three partners, whilst 
Lindamira has had a crowd round her all night — con- 
sole yourself with thinking that, at fifty, yon will look 
as kind and pleasant as you appear now eighteen. You 
■will not have to lay down your coach and six of 
beauty and see another step into it, and walk yourself 
through the rest of life. You will have to forego no 
long-accnatomed homage; yon will not witness and own 
the depreciation of your smiles. You will not see 
fashion fonake your quarter; and remain all dnst gloom 
cobwebs within yonr once splendid saloons, and placards 
in your sad windows, gaunt, lonely, and' to letl Ton 
may not have known any grandeur, but you won't feel 
any desertion. You will not have enjoyed millions, 
but you will have escaped bankruptcy. "Our hostess," 
said my Lord Chesterfield to his friend in a confidential 
whisper, of which the utterer did not in the least know 
the loudness , "puts me in mind of Coveut Garden in 
in my youth. Then it was the court end of the town, 
and inhabited by the highest fashion. Now, a noble- 
mau's house is a gaming-house, or you may go in with 
a friend and call for a bottle." 

"Heyl a bottle and a tavern are good things in 
ihdr yra.y,^ says my Lord ISaiek, iritii a shrug « his 
sboalders. "X was not bom befine the Georges came 
in, thon^ I intend to live to a hundred. I neror 
knew the Eemstein bat as an old -woman*, and if 
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sbs ever had beauty, hang me if I know how she 

Bpeat it" 

"No, hang me, how did she spent it?" laaghs out 
Jack Morris. 

"Here's a table! Shall wa sit down stnd have a 
game? — Don't let the Frenchman come in. He won't 
pay. Mr. Wan-ington, will you take a card?" Mr. 
Warrington and my Lord Chesterfield found themselves 
partners against Mr. Morris and the Eiirl of HEarch. 
"You have come too late, Baron," says the elder noble- 
man to the elder nobleman who was advancing, "We 
have made our game. What, have yon foi^ottoa Mr. 
Warrington of Viij^a — £he yotmg gentleman whom 
yon met in London?" 

"The young gentleman whom I met at Arthnr's 
Chocolate House had black hair, a little cocked nose, 
and was by no means so fortnnate in his personal ap- 
pearance as Mr. Warrington," said the Baron with mu^ 
presence 6£ mind. "Warnngton, Dorrington, Sarring- 
ton? We of the continent cannot retain your insular 
names. I certify that this gentleman is not the indi- 
vidual of whom I spoke at dinner." And, glancing 
kindly upon him, the old Bean sidled aw.ay to a farther 
end of the room, where Mr. Wolfe and Misa Lowther 
were engaged in deep conversation in the embrasure of 
a window. Hero the Baron thought fit to engage the 
Lieutenant- Colon el upon the Prussian manual exercise, 
which had lately been iufroduced into King George LI.'s 
army — a subject witii which Mi-, ^Volfo ivaa thoroughly 
familiar, and which no doubt would have interested him 
at any other moment but that. Nevertheless the old 
gentleman tittered his criticisms and opinions, and 
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thouglit lie perfectly cLarmed Si& two personB to whom 
lie commuoicated them. 

At ih^ eommeueemeiit of the ev&wig &e BaroEess 
received hec gnests personally, and aa they anived 
engaged them in talk and introductoiy cottrtesiea. Bttt 
as the rooms and tables filled, and the parties were 
made up, Madame de Eernstcin became more and more 
resiless, and finally retreated witli tlirec friends to lier 
own, comer, where a table specially reserved for her 
was occupied by licr 3Iajor Domo. And here the old 
lady sate down resolutely, never fhauging her place or 
quitting her game till cock-erow. 'i'lie chai'ge of recei- 
ving the company devolved now upon my Lady Maria, 
who did not care for cards, but dutifully did tlio 
hononra of the honse to her aunfs giiesta, and often 
rustled by the tahle where her young counn waa en- 
gaged with his three fiiends. 

"Come and cut the carda for ns," said my Lord 
March to her Ladyship, as she passed on one of her 
wistftil visits. "Out the caids, and bring as luck, 
!Lady Marial "We have hiid none to-night, wid JSr. 
Warrington is winning everything." 

"I hope you are not playing high, Harry?" Baid 
the lady, timidly. 

"0, no, only sixpences," cried my lord, dealing. 

" Only sixpences,"' echoed !Mi . Monis, vho was 
Lord Marcli's paituer. But Murii^ must liave been, 
very keenly alive to the value of sixpence, if the loss 
of a few such corns could make ioa round £aea look so 
dismal. My Lord Chesterfield sfto opposite Mr. War- 
rington, sorting his cards. No one could- Bay, by ia- 
Bpecting that cahn physiognomy whether good or ill 
fortune was extending his lor&hip. 
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Some word, uot altogether indicative of deliglit, 
slipped out of Mr, Morria's lips, on wliich hia partnet 
cried out, "Hang it, Jlorris, play your cards, and hold 
your tongue!" Considering they were only playing 
for sixpences, his lordship, too, was strangely tested, 

Maria, still fondly lingerii^ by Haixy's cbatr, with • 
her hand at the back of it, ooaH aee his cat^a, and 
that a whole covey of tumps was langed in one comer. 
Sho had not taken away his Inck. She was pleased to 
think she had cut that back which had dealt him all 
those pretty trumps. As Lord March was dealing, he 
had said in a quiet voice to Mr, Warrington, "The bet 
as before, Mr. Warrington, of shall we double it?" 

"Anything you like, my lord," sud Mr. Wairii^ton, 
very quietly. 

"We will say, then, — shillings." 

"Tes, shillings," eaj^ Mr. Wairin^on, and the 
game proceeded. 

The end of the day's, and some soDceeding d^', 
sport may be gathered from fhe foUowii^ letter, vhich 
was never deUveied to the person to whom it was «dr* 
dressed, but found its -way to America in the papers- of 
TSx. Ssaay 'Waningtoa. 

TcMBluDaRWius, AngnatlO, ITK. 

DrjAR Gkorqb, 

As White's two bottles of Burgundy and s pack of 
cards conafituto all the joys of your life, I take for 
granted that you are in London at this moment, pre- 
ferring emoko and faro to fresh air and fresh haystacks. 
Tliis will be delivered to you by a yoong gentleman 
wi& whom I have lately made acqnaintancs, and whom 
yon will be chaxmed to fa»w. He will pli^ with yon 
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at any game for any stake, up to any hour of the 
night, and drink any reasonable number of bottles 
during the play. iSr. Warrington is no other than tho 
Fortnoste Youth about 'whom bo many stories Iiave 
been told in the Public Advertiser and other prints 
He has ao estate in Virginia as big as Yorkshire, ivith 
the. incumbrance of a mother, the reigning Sovereign: 
bnt, as the country is umvliolesortie, and fevera plenti- 
ful, let ua hope that Jlrs. Esmond will die soon, and 
leave this virtuous lad in undisturbed possession. She 
is aunt of that polisson of a Castlewood, who never 
pays his play-debts, unless bo is more honourable in 
bis dealing!! with you tliau he has been with me. Mi: 
W. is de bonne race. We must have him of our 
society, if it be only that I may win my money back 
from him. 

He baa had the devil's luck here, and has been 
winning everything, whilst his old card-playing beldam 
of an aunt has been losing. A few nights ago, when 
I first had the ilMuck to make his acquaintanee, ho 
beat me in jumping (having practised the art amongst 
tlie savages, and mnning away from bears in his native 
woods) ; he won bets of ma and Jack Morris about my 
weight; and at night, when we sat down to play, at 
old Bcmstein's, ho won from us all round. Tf you can 
settle onr last Epsom account, please iiand over to 
Mr. Warrington ^350, which I still owe lilm, r.ftcr 
pretty well emptj-ing my pocket-book. Chesterfield 
Las dropped six himdi'ed to him, too; but bis lordship 
does not wish to have it known, having sworn to g^ve 
up play, and live cleanly. Jack Morris, who has not 
been hit as hard as ei^er of us, and can afford it 
qnite as well, for the &t chaff bas no bonses nor train 
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to ioop Qp, and all liis miabogotten father's money in 
Land, loars like a bull of Basbaa abont his losses. Wo 
lutd a second nigbt's play, es petit comit<5 and Barbeau 
Bflrved hb a fur dinner in a private room. Mr. War- 
rington holds bis tongne like a gentleman, and none 
of OS have talked about our losses; but the whole place 
doea, for us. Ycsinrfliiy tlic Cattiirina looked as sullty 
as thimdcr, becaust; I -"ould not give her a diamond 
necklace, and says, I refuse her, because I have lost 
five Ihousand to the Yirginiim. My old Dnchess of Q. 
has the very same story, besides knowing to a &BCtion 
what Chesterfield and Jack have lost. 

Warrington treated the company to breakfast and ' 
mnsic at tlie rooms: and you should have seen how the 
■women toi-o him to pieces. That fiend of a Cattarina 
ogled him out of my vis-a-vis, and nnder my TQiy 
nose, yesterdi^, as ve vera driv&g to Penslnirst, and 
I have no doubt baa sent him a biUet-dom ere this. He 
shot Jack Morris all to pieces at a mark: we shall tiy 
him with purtridgos when the season comes. 

He is a fortunate fellow, certainly. He has youth 
(which is not debosbed by evil courses in Virginia, as 
ours is in England), be has good health, good looks, 
and good luck. 

In a word, Sir. Warrington has won our money in 
a very gentleman-like mitnucr; and, as I like bira, and 
wish to win some of it back again, I put bira under 
your worship's saintly guardianslup. Adieu! I am 
going to the North, and shall he hack for Doucaster. 
Tooifi ever, dear Qeorge^ 

u. &a 

To Ocorga Aagastas Selwyn, Eiq>, at Wblto'i ChocoUte 
HoDsa, St. JamM'iBlrett. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tho Wiiy of (ho World. 

OuE young Virginian found himsolf, after two or 
three days at Timbridge Wells, hy far the most im- 
portant pcrsonngo in that mtjrry little watering-place. 
No uobloiiiiin in the place inspked so much curiosity. 
My Lord Bishop of Salisbury himself was scarce treated 
■with more respect. People turned roimd to look after 
Harry as he passed, and country folks stared at him Ba 
they came into market At the tooma, matrons en- 
couraged him to comc! round to them, aad found means 
to leare him alone with their daughters, most of wbom 
smiled upon him. Everybody knew, to aa acre and a 
shilling, the exteut of his Vkginian property, and the 
amount of his income. At every tea-table in the Wells, 
his winnings at play wei'e told aud calculated. Wonder- 
ful is the knowledge which our ucighbours have of our 
affairs! So great was tho interest and cnrio^ily whicli 
Hany inspired, that peojilo even smiled u|Km Iiis ser- 
vant, aud took Gumbo aside and treated him with alo 
and cold meat, in order to get news of the young Vir- 
giman. Mr, Gumbo fattened under tho diet, became a 
leading member of the Society of Valets in the place, 
and lied more enormously thaa ever. No pai-ty was 
e4)mplete tmless Mr. Warrington attended it. The lad 
vras n<A a litde amused and astonished by this prospe- 
rijy, and bore his new honoura pretQ' well. He had 
been bred at home to think too well of himself, and 
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Ids present good fortune no douLt tcntlud to coufum his 
eelf-satiBfactioiL But he was not too mucli elatecL He 
did not brag about Lis victories or give Limself any 
particular airs. In engaging in play with tlie gentle- 
men ivho ehsUenged him, be bad acted up to hia qneer 
code of bonotir. He felt as if be yraa bonnd to meet 
ibem -when they sommoiied Urn, and iliat if £hey '!a- 
-yited bim to a horse-race, or a drinkiDg^bont, or a 
match at cards, for the sake of Old Virginia be must 
not draw back. Mi. HaiTj found his new acq^naiatanoea 
ready to tiy him at all these sports and contests. He 
had a strong head, a skilful band, a firm seat, an nn- 
£inching nerve. The representatiTe of Old Virginia 
came ofiF very well in his friendly rivalry with the 
motlier country. 

Madamo dc Bernstein, who got her fd] of cards 
every night, ami, no doubt," repaired tlic ill-fortune of 
which we heard in the last chapter, was dehghted with 
her nephew's victories and rapntatioa. He had shot 
-with Jack Horria and beat him: fae had ridden a mfdeh 
Trith TSr. Scaisper and won it He played tennis with 
Captain Batts, and, though the boy had never tried the 
game before, in a few days he held his own uncom- 
monly welL He had engaged in play with those cele- 
brated gamesters, my Lords of Chesterfield and Slarch; 
and they both bore testimony to hia coolness, gallantry, 
and good breeding. At his books Harry was not bril- 
liant certainly: but he could write as well as a great 
number of men of fashion; and the nnivete of his 
ignorance amused the old lady. Slio had read books 
in her time, and could talk very well about them with 
bookish people: she had a relish for faumonr and de< 
lighted in Koli&re and Mr. Fiddhig, bnt she loved the 
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world far better tlian tlie libiary, and ■was never sii 
interosle4 in any novel but that she would leave it for 
a game of cards. She buji mntendcd with fond pleasure 
the imprOTementB of Hand's toilette: rummaged oat 
fine lacea for Iub ruffles and shirt, and found a pretty 
diamond-brooch for his &ilL He attuned the post of 
prime favourito of all her nephews and khisfolk. X fear 
Lady Maria was only too well pleased at the lad's eac- 
cesses: and did not grudge him his supenority over her 
lirotheis: but those gentlciueu must have quaked with 
fear and envy when they lieiud of Mr. "Wai-rington'a 
prodigious successes, anil the advance which he had 
made in their wcaltliy aunt's favour. 

After a fortnight of Tnubridgo, Mr. Uarry had be- 
come quite a personage. He knew all the good com- 
pany in the place. Was it his fault if he became ao< 
q^uainted with the bad likewise? Was he very wrong 
in taJuDg the vorld as be found it, and diinldng &om 
that sweet sparkling pleasure-cup, which wa^ filled foi 
him to the brim? The old aunt enjoyed his triumphs, 
and for her part only bade him pnrsue his enjoyments. 
She was not a rigorous old moralist, nor, perhaps, a 
very wholesome preceptress for youth. If the Cattarina 
wrote him billets-doux, I fear Aunt Benistein would 
have bade him accept the invitations: but the lad had 
brought with him from bis colonial home a stock of 
modesty which he stiil wore along with the honest 
home-spun linen. Libertinism was rare in those thinly- 
peopled regions from which he can<c. The -vices of 
great cities were scarce known or practised in (ho 
rough towns of the American Continent. Harry War- 
rington blushed like a ^1 at the daring talk of his 
new European associates; even Annt Bemstdn's con- 
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versatiou aud jokcH nstounded the young Virginian, 90 
that the worldly old woman would call liim Joseph, or 
sixopletoiL 

But, howerer imtocent be was, the wocld gave lum 
credit for beiitg as bad as otbcor folks. Hov was be to- 
know that he was not to asBociate with that saac^ 
Cattarina? He had seen mj Lord March driving -her 
about in his lordship's phaeton. Hany tbonght there 
was no harm in giving her his arm, and parading 
openly with her in the public walks. She took a fancy 
to a trinket at tlie toyshop; and, as bis pockets were 
fiiU of money, lie was delighted to make her a present 
of tbe locket, which alio coveted. 'Vho next day it was 
a piece of lace: again Hariy gratified liur. Tlie next 
day it was something else: there was no end to Madam 
Cattariua's fancies: bnt here tho yoong gentleman 
stopped, tamiag off her recinest with a joke and a 
langh. He vas shrewd enongb, and not xeddess or 
prodigal, tboogb generous. He bad no idea of pnr- 
cbs^ng diamond drops for the petnlmt little lady's 
pretty ears. 

Bnt who was to give hira credit for his modesty? 
Old Bernstein insisted upon believing that her nephew 
was playing Don Juan's part, and supplanting my Lord 
March. Slio insisted the more when poor Maiia .was 
by; loving to stab the tender heart of that spinster, 
and enjoying her mece's piteous silence and discomr 
£.ture. 

"Why, my dear," says the Baronoss, "boys will be 
boys, and I don't want Ilarry to be the first milksop in 
bis family 1" The bread which Maria ate at her atmt's 
exp^e choked her sometimes. O me,, bow hard and 
indige^ble scone women know how to make it! 
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Mr. Wolfe was for ever coming over from "Wester- 
ham to pay court to the lady of liis love; and, knowing 
that the Colonel was entirely engaged in that porsoit, 
Mr. Waningtoa scarcely expected to see mncli of lum, 
however mnch he liked that officer's conversation and 
Boeiety. It was different from tlio talk of the rihald 
jieople round about Harry. Mr. Wolfe never spoke of 
cards, or horses' pcdigi't'cs; or bragged of his per- 
formances in the liuii ting- field, or boasted of the favours 
of women; or retailed any of the innumerable scandals 
of tlie time. It was not a good time. That old world 
was more di.ssoluto than ours. There was an old king 
with mistresses openly in Ida train, to whom the great 
folks of the land did honour. There was a nobility, 
many of whom were mad and reckless in the pursuit of 
pleasure; there was a looseness of words and acts 
which we must note, as faithful historians, without 
going into particulars, and needlessly shocking honest 
rcader.s. Our young gentleman had lighted upon some 
of Uic wildest of these wild people, and had found an 
old relative who lived in the vciy midst of the rout. 

Harry then did not remark how Colonel Wolfe 
avoided him, or when they casually met, at first, notice 
the Colonel's cold and altered demeanour. He did 
not know the stories that were told of him. Wlio 
does know the stories that arc (old of liimV "Wlio 
makes them? Wlio are thu fathers of those woiKlcroiiR 
lies? Poor Harrj' did not know the reputation ho was 
getting; and that, whilst he was riding his horse and 
playing his game and taking his &olic, he was passing 
amongst many respectable persons for being the moat 
abandoned and profligate and godless of young mea. 

Alas, and dasi to think tiiat the lad -irtiom -we . 
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liked so, and who vrns so g<intlc ami qiiiet when with 
us, so simple and so easily pleased, should he a Iiar- 
deoed -profligate, a Bpendtluift, a confirmed gamester, a 
&ec[aQater of abandoned womenl These stories came 
to honest Colonel Lambert at -Oakhurst: first one bad 
story, then another, then crowds of them, till the good 
man's kind heart was qnito filled with grief and care, 
BO that his family saw that something annoyed him. 
At first he would not speak on the matter at all, and 
put aside the wife's fond queries. Mrs, Lambert thought 
a great misfortune had happened ; tliat her husband liad 
been ruilied; that ho had been ordered on a dangerous 
service; that one of the boys waa ill, disgi'accd, dead; 
who can resist an anxious woman, or escape tlie cross- 
examination of the conjugal pillow? Lambert was 
obliged to tell a part <^ tfhet ho knew abont Hany 
Wardngton. The wife was as mnch -griared and amazed 
■as her hnsbaud had been. Fmnt papa's and mamma's 
bedrroom the grie^ atbsc hwag stifled for a while under 
the bed-pillows Uiere, oame down etaizs. Xheo and 
Hester took the complaint after their parents, and had 
it very bad. O kind, little wounded hoarfsl At first 
Hosier turned red, flew into a great passion, clenched 
her little fists, and vowed she would not believe a word 
of the wicked stories; but she ended by believing them. 
Scandal almost always docs master people; especially 
. good and innocent people. 0 , the serpent they had 
nursed by their firel 0, the wretched, wretched boy! 
To think of his walking about with that horrible 
painted Frenchwoman, and giving her diamond neck- 
laces, and parading his shame befbre all Uie society at 
the Wdlsl The Jthiee, lad^ having caried over the 
story, and the father being deeply mo^ed by it, tqok 
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tlio parson into tlieir confidonco. In Vain lio proachcl 
at chnrcli next Sunday Iiis favourite sei-mou about 
scandal, and inveiglied against our propensity to tliink 
flvil. Werepeat: we pronoiseto do so nomore; batwhea 
the next bad story comes about our neighbour we be- 
lieve it. So did those kind^ wretched Oakhurst folks 
believe what they heard about poor Harry Warrington. 

Harry- Warrington meanwhile was a great deal 
too well pleased with himself to know bow ill his 
friends were thinking of him, and was pursuing a very 
idJo and pleasant, if unprofitable, Ufc, without having 
the least notion of the hubbub he was creating, and 
the dreadi'ul repute in which ho was held by many 
good men. Coming out from a match at tennis with 
Six. Baits, and pleased with his play and all the world, 
Harry overtook Colonel WoHe, who had been on one 
of Hb visits to the lady of his heart Hany held oiit 
his hand, whick the Oolonel took, but the latter'e saln- 
tadon was so cold, that young man conid not help 
Temaiking it, and espedally noting how Sir. Wolfe, in 
letnm for a fine bow from Mr. Satts's hat, scarcely 
touched his own with his forefinger. The tennis Cap- 
tain walked away looking somewhat disconcerted, Harry 
remaining behind to talk with his fi-iend of Westerham. 
Mr. Wolfe walked by him for a while, very oroct, 
fiilent, and cold. 

"I have not seen you these many days," says Ilarry. 

"You have had other companions," remarks Mr. 
Wolfe curtly. 

"But I had rather be with yon than any of them," 
cries the yonng man. 

"Indeed X might be better company for you than 
some of th^" says &e other. 
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"Is it Ciiptain Batts you mean?" asked Hany. 

"Ho is no i'avourite of mine I own: be bore a 
rascally reputation ^vben he was in the army, and I 
doubt has not mended it eince he waa turned out You 
cert^nly might find a better friend than Captain BattB. 
Pardon tlie freedom vhicb I take m saying so," says 
Mr. Wolfe, griml7. 

"Fiiendl he is no fiiend:- be only teaches me to 
play temus: he la band-in-glore with my lord, and all 
the people of fitshion hexe who play." 

"I am not a man of fashion," says Mr. Wolfe. 

"My dear Colonel, what is the matter? Have I 
angered you in any way? You speak almost as if 1 
bad, and I am not conscious of having done anything 
to forfeit your regai-d," said Mr. Wan-ington. 

"I -will be free with you, Mr. Warrington," said the 
Colonel, gravely, "and tell you with frankness that I 
don't like some of your friends." 

"Why, sure, they are men of the first rank iutd 
fashion in England," cries Harry, and choosing to be 
offended with bis companion's bluntncss. 

"Exactly, they are men of too high rank and too 
great fashion for a hard-working poor soldier like me; 
and if you continue to live with such, believe me, you 
will find numbers of us bumdnim people can't afi'ord 
to keep Buch company. I am here, !Mr. Warrington, 
paying my addresses to an honourable lady. I met 
yon.yesteo^y openly walking with a French ballet 
dancer, and you took off yoor hat. I mnst frankly tell 
yon, that I had rather yon wonid not take off your hat 
when yon go oat in sock company." 

"ffir," said Mr. Warrington, growing veiy red, '*do 
Thi nraiaioM. IS. ^ 
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you mean that I am to forego &e bononr of Colonel 
Wolfe's acq^naintance altogetlier?" 

"I certainly alisU request you to do so trhen you 
are in compai^ wiib that person," stud Colonel Wolfo, 
angrily; but he used a word not to be -written at 
present, though Sbakspeaie puts it in the mouth of 
Othello. 

"Crieat HeaTensl what a shame it is to speak so 
of any womanl" cries ISx. Warrington. *'How dare 
any man say that GuA poor creature is not honest?" 

"You ought to know best, or," says the other, 
looking at Harry frith some enrprise, "or {he wocld 
belies you very much." 

"What ought I to know best? I see a poor little 
IVench dancer who is come hither with her mother, 
and ia ordered by the doctors to clrink the watcis. I 
know that a person of my rank in lite does not ordi- 
narily keep company with people of Iiors; but really, 
Colonel Wolfe, are yon so eiiueamisli? Have I not 
heaid you say that you did not value birtii, and that 
all honest people ougiit to bo ctjual? Why should I 
not give tliis little unprotcctcil woman my axm'? there 
are scai'co halfa-dozen people here who can speak a 
word of lier language. I can talk a little I'rencli, and 
she is welcome to it; and if Colonel Wolfe does not 
choose to touch liis hat to me, when I am walking with 
-her, by George he may leave it alone," cried Harry, 
flushing up. 

"Ton doa*t mean to say," says Ur. Wolfe, eyrang 
him, "that yon don't know the woman's character." 

"Of course, sir, she is a dancer, and, I suppose, no 
better or worse tlutn her n^ghbours. But I mean to 
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Bay tliat, had slic been a ducbcss, or joax grandmotlier, 
I couldn't have respected her more," 

"You don't mean to say thai joa did not yim. her 
at dice, from Lord March." 

"At wbatl" 

"At dice, &om Lord March. Everybody knows the 
Btory. Not a pezson at the Wells is ignorant of it. I 
heard it but now, in the company of that good old 1&; 
Bichardaon, and the ladies were saying that yon would 
be a character for a colonial Love-laco," 

"What ou earth else have they said about me?" 
asked Harry Warrltigton; and such stories as be knew 
the Colonel told. The most alarming accounts of bis 
own wickedness and profligacy were laid before bim. 
He was a eorruptor of virtue, an habitual drunkard and 
gamester, a notorious blasphemer and freethinker, a fit- 
ting companion for my Lord JIai'cb, iinally, and the 
company into whose society ho had fallen. "I tell you 
ihose things," said Mr. Wolfe, "because it is fair that 
you should know what is said of you, and because I 
do heartily believe, from your manner of meeting the 
last charge brought against you, that you are innocent 
on most of the other counts. I fbol, Mx, Waxrington, 
that I, for one, have been doing you a wrong; and sin- 
cerely ask you to pardon mo." 

Of course, Harry was eager to accept his friend's 
apology, and they shook hands with sincere cordiality 
this time. In respect of most of the charges brought 
against him, Harry rebutted them easily enough; aa 
for the play, he owned to it He thought that a gen- 
tleman shoold not refuse a fair challenge from other 
geodemen, if his moans allowed him: and he never 
would play beyond bia means. After winning con- 
4* 
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fiiderably at firet, he could afford to play large stakes, 
for he was playing with other people's money. Play 
he thought was fair, — it certainly was pleasant "Why, 
did not all England, except the Methodists, play? Hwi 
he not seen the heat company at the Wells ovear the 
cards — his atrnt amongst them? 

ALr. Wolfe made no immediate comment apott Ear- 
ly's opinion as to the* p^ons who formed the beet 
company at the Wells, but he frankly talked with the 
young man, whose own frankness had won dim, and 
warned him that tlie life he was leading might be the 
pleasantest, but siu-ely was not the most pvoiitable of 
lives. "It can't be, sir," said the Colonel, "thiit a man 
is to pass his days at horsc-raciiig and toiitiis, and his 
nights carousing or at cards. Sure, every man was 
made to do some work; and a gentleman, if ho hag 
none, must make some. Do you know the laws of 
your country, Mr. Warrington? Being a great pro- 
pnetor, yon will doubtless one day be a magistrate at 
home. Have yon travelled over the cotmtiy, and made 
yourself acq^uainted with its trades and manufactures? 
These are fit things for a gentleman to study, and may 
occupy him as well as a cockfight or a cricket match. 
Do you know anything of our profession? That, at 
least, you will allow is a noblo one; and, believe me, 
there IB plenty in it to learn, and suited, I should tliiuk, 
to you. I speak of it rather than of books and the 
learned professions, because, as far as I can judge, 
your genius does not lie that way. But honour is the 
aim of life," ci-ied ilr. Wolfe, "and every man can 
serve his counti-y one way or the other. Be sure, sir, 
that idle bread is the most dangerous of all that is 
tates; fiiat cards and pleasnre may be taken by way 
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of pastime after work, but not instead of work, and 
all day. And do you know, Mr. Warrington, instead 
of being the Fortunate Youth, aa all tho world calls 
yon, I think you are ratlier "Warrington the Unlucky, 
for yon are followed by daily idleness, daily flattery, 
duly temptation, and ths Iiord, I eay, sand yoa a good 
deliverance oat of jonr good fmiaiie." 

Bat Hany did not like to fell bis annt that after- 
noon why it was he looked so grave. He thought ha 
-TTOnld not drink, but there were some jolly fellows at 
the ordinary who passed tlie bottle round; and he meant 
not to play in the evening, but a fourth was wanted at 
his aunt's table, and how could he resist? Ho was tho 
old lady'a partner several times during the night, and 
he had Somebody's own luck to be sure; and once 
more he saw &e dawn, and feasted on chickeBS and 
diampagne at snmise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In whlah BttTj oonttmiss to eqjof oUom •Ins aigratUte. 

Whilst {here were card-players enongh to meet hex 
at her lodgings and the assembly-rooms, Madame de 
Bernstein remained pretty contentedly at the Wellfl, 
scolding her niece, and playing her rubber. At Harry's 
age almost ail places arc pleasant, wliere you can have 
lively company, fresh air, and yonr share of sport and 
diversion. Even all pleasure is pleasant at twenty. 
We go out to meet it ^vith alacrity, speculate upon 
its coming, and when its visit is announced, eonnt the 
days until it and ivo shall come together. How veiy 
gently and coolly we regard it towai-ds the close of 
Life's long seaaonl Madam, don't you recollect yonr 
£rst ball; and does not your memory stray towards 
that happy past, sometimes, as you sit ornamenting the 
wall whilst your daughters are dancing? I, for my 
part, can remember when I thought it was delightful to 
walk three miles and back in the countiy to dine with 
old Captain Jones. Fancy liking to walk three miles, 
now, to dine with Jones and drink his half-pay port! 
No doubt it was bought from the little country-town 
■wine merchant, and cost but a small sum; but 'twas 
offered with a kindly welcome, and youth gave it a 
flavour which no age of wine or man can impart to it 
now-a-days. Vi-Timus nvpn: I am not disposed to look 
80 soreiely upon young Harry's conduct and idleness, 
as liis fiiend the Btera Colonel of the Twentieth Ecgi- 
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jnent 0 blessed idlenesB! Divine lazy nymph! Reach 
jne a novel as I lie in my rlressing-gowTi at three o'clock 
in the afternoon- cniiipouud a shcny-coblcr for me, and 
bring mo a eigar! Ucai- Blattcriily - — Bmiliiig Encban- 
tresal They may assail thee with bad names — svear 
tby character away, aA call thee the Mother of Evil ; bat, 
for all that, thou art the best company in the worldl 

Hy Lord of March went away to the North; and 
my Lord Chesterfield, finding the Tanbridge waters 
did no good to his deafness, returned to his solitude at 
!Blackhcath; but other gentlemen remained to sport and 
take their pleasure, and Mr. Warrington had quite 
enough of companions at his ordinary at the White 
Horse. Ho Eoou learned to order a French dinner as 
well as the best man of fashion out of St. James's; 
could tiilk to jroJisiniir Barbcau, in Monsieur B.'s native 
language, much more fliienlly th.au mo^t other folks, — 
discovered a very elegant and decided taste in wines, 
aad could distinguish between Clos ^''ougeot and Ito- 
mao^e with remarkable skill. He was the young King 
of the Wells, of which tlie general &equenterB were 
eaay-going men of the world, who were, by no means, 
shocked at that reputation for gallantry and extra- 
vagance which Harry had got, and which had so 
frightened Mr. Wolfe. 

Though our Virginian lived amongst the revellei-a, 
and Bwam and sported in the same waters With the 
loose fish, the boy had a natural shrewdness and 
honesty which kept him clear of the snai'os and baits 
which are commonly set for the imwaiy. Ho made 
very few foolish beta with the jolly idle follows round 
about him, and the oldest huids found it difficult to 
take him in. He engaged in games oat-doots and in. 
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because he had a natural skill and aptitude for tliem, 
and was good to hold almost any match ivith any fair 
competitor. He waa scrupulous to play only with {hose 
gontiemen whom he knew, and always to settle his 
own debts on the spot Ho would have made bat a 
very poor figure at a college eAnination; though he 
possessed prudence and fidelity, keen, Bhrewd percep- 
tion, great generosity, and daunUees personal courage. 

And he was not without occasions for showing of 
what stuff he was made. For instance, when tliat un- 
happy little Cattarina, who had brought him into so 
much ti'ouble, carried her importunities beyond the 
mark at wliich Harry thought bis generosity should 
stop; he n-ithdrew from the advance of the Opcra- 
Eousa Syren with perfect coolness and skill, leaving 
her to exercise her blandishments upon some more easy 
victim. In vain the mermaid's hysterical mother waited 
apou Harry, and vowed that a cruel bailiff bad seized 
all her daughter's goods for debt, and that her venerabls 
fattier was at present langnisliiiig in a London gaol. 
Harry declared that between himself and the bailiff 
there could be no dealings, and that because he had 
had the good fortune to become known to Mademoiselle 
Cattarina, and to gratify her caprices by presenting her 
witli various trinkets aud knickkuacks for which she 
had a fancy, he was not bound to pay the past debts 
of her family, and must decline being bail for her papa 
in London, or settling her outstanding accounts at 
Tunbridge. The Cattarina's mother first called him a 
monster and an ingrate, and then asked him, with a 
veteran smirk, why he did not take pay for the ser- 
vices be had rendered to the young person? At first, 
Mr. Warrington coaU not nnderstaud what the nature 
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of flie pajTnent migHt be: but ■when tbat matter was 
explained by the old woman, tlie honest lad rose up ia 
horror, to think that a woman should traffic in her 
child's dishonour, told her that be came from a country 
where the very savages would recoil from such a bar- 
gain; and, having bowed the old lady cer^onioosly 
to ^ Aoor, ordwed Gninbo to mark her well, and 
never admit her to his lodgiuga again. No doabt she 
retired breathing vengeance against the Iroqnoia: no 
Turk or Persian, she declared, would treat a lady so: 
and she and her daughter retreated to Xiondon as soon 
as their anxious landlord would let them. Then Harry 
had Ms perils of ganung, as well as his perils of gal- 
lantry. A man who plays at bowls, as the phrase is, 
must expect to meet with rubbers. After dinner at the 
ordinary, having declined to play picquet any further 
with Captain Batts, and being roughly asked his reason 
for refusing, Hany fairly told the Captain that he only 
played wi^ gentlemen who paid, like himself: bat ex- 
pressed himself so ready to sat^fy Mr, Batts, as booq 
as their ontetanding little aeooimt was settled that the 
Captfdn declared himself satisfied tfavanc'?, and strught- 
way left the Wells without paying Hany or any other 
creditor. Also he had an occasion to show his spirit by 
beating a chairman who was rude to old Miss Whiffler 
one evening as she was going to the assembly: and 
finding that the calumny regarding himself and that un- 
lucky opera-dancer was repeated by Mr, Hector Buckler, 
one of the iiercest frequenters of the Wells, Mr. War- 
rington stepped up to Mr. Buckler in the pump-room, 
where the latter was regaling a number of water- 
drinkers with the very calomny, and pnblicly informed 
Mr. Bnekler that the story was a falsehood, and that 
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]iO BLonld hold any person accountable to liimsclf wlio 
Leucoforth uttered it. So tiiat though our fiieud, being 
at Kome, ceitaiuly did as Home did, yet ho shewed 
liiinself' to bo a valorous and worthy ilomaii; aud, 
hu7-tant avec les loups^ was acknowledged by itr. Wolfe 
Limself to be as brave as tbe beet of the wolves. 

If that officer liad told Colonel Lambert the etories 
which had g^ven the latter bo much pain, we may be 
sure that when Mr. Wolfe fooiid his young friend was 
innocent, ho took the first opportunity to withdraw the 
odious charges against him. And tlioro was joy among 
the Lamberts, in consequence of the lad's acquittal — 
sometliing, doubtless, of that pleasure, wdiich is felt by 
higher natures than ours, at the recovery of sinners. 
Never had the little family been so happy — no, not 
even when tliey got the news of Brother Tom winning 
liis Ecliolarship , aE? when Colonel Wolfe rode over with 
the account of the conversation which he had ivith 
Harry Waitington, "Hadflt thou brought me a regi- 
ment, Jamea, I ihink I should not hare been better 
pleased," said Mr. Lambert Mrs. Lambert called to 
her daughters vho were in the garden, and kissed them 
both when they came in, and cried out the good news 
to fiiem. Hetty jumped for joy, and Theo performed 
some nncommonly brilliant operationa upon the harp- 
siobord that night; and when Dr. Boyle c;ime in for his 
backgammon, he could not, at first, account for the il- 
luminalioii in all their faces, until the three ladies, in 
a happy chorus, told him how right iie had been in his 
sermon, and how drcadftdly they had wronged that 
poor dear, good young Mr. Warrington. 

"What shall we do, my dear?" says the Colonel 
to Mb wife. "The bay. is in, the com won't be cut for 
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B fortnight, — the horses have nothing to do. Suppose 
we . . ," And here lie leans over the table and whis- 
pei'd in her ear. 

"3Iy dearuKt JIartin! The very thing!" erica Mrs. 
Lambert, taking Ler hnsbiiiid's hand and pressing it 

"Wliat'a the very thing, mother';"' cries young 
Charley, who is home for his Uartlemy-tide holidays. 

"TOie very thing is to go to supper. Come, Doctocl 
We will have a bottle of wine to-night, and drink, re- 
pentance to all who think evil." 

"Amen," aaya the Doctor; "with all my heart!" 
Aad -with this the worthy fiunily went to their gnppor. 
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OHAPTEE VL 

ConUliiB a letter to Vlrglnl*. 

Havihg tepaired one day to bis accoBfomed dinner 
at the White Horse Ordinaxy, TSx. Warrington was 
pleased to see amongst flie Soks ronnd the tahle the 
jolly good^looidng coonteoance of Parson Sampson, 
who vraa regaling^ the company vfhea Harry entered, 
with stories and bojis mots, which kept them in roars of 
laughter. Though he had not been in London for 
Bome montlis, the Parson had ihe latest Loudon news, 
or what passed for suc-li with the folks at the. Ordinary: 
what was doing in the KXa^'s house i\t Kensington; 
and what in the Uuko's in Pall Mall: how llr. Byng 
was behaving in prison, and who came to him: what 
were the odds at New Market, ^d who waa the last 
reigning toast in Covent Garden; — the jolly Chaplain 
codid g^ve flie company news upon all these points, — 
news &at might not he very accurate indeed, but tbs 
as good as if it were for the conntry gentlemen 
who heard it For suppose that my Lord Viscount 
Sqnanderfield was ruining himself for Mrs. Polly, and 
Sampson called her Mrs, Lucy? that it was Lady Jane 
who was in love with the actor, and not Lady Mary? 
tliat it was Harry Hilton, of the Horse Grenadioi-s, who 
had the quarrel with Chevalier Solingen, at Maiybone 
Grarden, and not Tommy Kuffler, of the Poot Guards? 
The names and dates did not matter mnch. Provided 
the stories were lively and wicked, their correctness 
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wag of no great importance; and Jlr. Sampson laugLed 
and cliattered away amongst his country gentlemen, 
charmed them with his spu-its and talk, and drank his 
share of one bottle after another, for which his delighted 
auditory persisted in calling. A hundred years ago, 
the Mb^ Parson, die dergyman who irequented the 
the&tre, fhe taTem, the race-course, the voild of fSuhion, 
was no oncoinmon charact^ in English soi^ety: Ub 
voice might be heard the loudest in the hunting-field: 
he could sing the jolliest song at the Hose or the 
Bedford Head, after the play was over at Covent 
Garden, and could call a main as well as any at the 
gaming table. 

It may have been modesty, or it may have been 
claret, wl^ch caused his reverence's rosy face to redden 
deeper, but when he saw Mr. Warrington enter, he 
whispered maxima dcbetur to the laughing coiintry squire 
who sat next him in his drab coat and gold-laced red 
wustcoat, and lose up £rom his chair and ran, nay, 
stumhled forward, in his haste to greet the YirginiaD: 
"My dear tai, my very dear sir, my conqneror of 
spades, and duhs, and hearts, too, I am delighted 
to see your honour looking so fresh and well," cries 
the Chaplain. 

Hany returned the clergyman's greeting with great 
pleasure: He was glad to eee TSx. Sampson; he cotdd 
also justly compliment his reverence apon his cheerful 
looks and rosy gills. 

The Squire in the drab coat knew Mr. Warrington) 
he made a place beside himself; he called out to the 
parson to return to his seat on the other side, and to 
conUnno hia story abont Lord Ogle and the grocer'e 
wife in — where he did not say, fbr his sentence was 
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interniptod by a slioiit, and an oatli addiessed to &6 
parson for treading on his gouty toe. 

The Chaplain askod pardon, hmiiedl^ tnzned rottnd 
to Mi. Warrington, and informed him, and llie leet of 
the company indeed, that my Lord Oastlerrood seat 
bia ' affectionate remembrances to his conMn, and had' 
given special orders to him (Mr. Sampson) to come to 
Tunbridge Wells and look after the young g;entleman*B 
morals; that my Lady Viscountess and my Lady Fanny 
■were gone to Harrowgate for the waters; that llr. Will 
had won his money at New Market, and was going on 
a visit to my Lord Duke; that Molly, the housemaid, 
n'as crying her eyes out about Gumbo, Mr. Warring- 
ton's valet, — in fine, all the uows of Caatlewood and 
its neighbourhood. Mr. Warrington was beloved by 
all the coontiy round, Mr. Sampson told the company, 
managing to introduce the names of some persons of 
the veiy highest rank into his disoourse. "All Eamp- 
shire had heard of his successes at Tunbridge, successes 
of every kind," says Mr. Sampson, looking particularly 
arch; my lord hoped, their ladyt^ps hoped, Harry 
would not be spoilt &r hia qmat Hampshire home. 

The guests dropped off one one, leaving 
the young Vii^man to his bottle of wine and the 
Chaplain. 

"Though I have had plenty," says the jolly Chaplain, 
"that is no reason why I should not have plenty more," 
and he drank toast after toast, aud bumper after bumper, 
to the amusement of Harry, who always enjoyed his 
society. 

By the time when Sampson had bad his "plenty 
more," Hatry, too, was become specially generons, 
warm-hearted, and ^endly. A lodging? — iriiy «h.onld 
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Mr. Sampson go to the expense of an inn, wlicn there 
was a room at Harry's q^uarters? T!ic Cliaplain'a trunk 
waa ordered thither, Gumbo was bidden to make 3Ua'. 
Sampson comfortable — most comfortable; nothing 
would aatiBfy Mr. Warrington but tliat Sampson should 
go down to his stables and see his horses; he had 
several horses now; and when at the stable Sampson 
recognised Ms own horse, which Ilany bad won from 
him; and the fond beast whinnied wilh pleasm-o, and 
rubbed hia nose against his old miistor's eoat; Harry 
rapped out a brisk energetic expression or two, and 
vowed by Jupiter that Sampson should have bis old 
horse bauk agaiu: He would give him to Sampson, that 
be would; a gift which the Chaplain accepted by 
seizing Harry's hand, and blessing him, — by flinging 
his arms round the horse's neck, and weeping for joj 
ihece, Treeping tears of Bordeaux and gratitude.- .Axm- 
in-arm the friends walked to Madame Bemetein's, from 
the stable of which they brought the odoura into her lady- 
ship's apartment Their flushed cheeks and brigbteued 
eyes showed what their amusement bad been. Many 
gentlemen's cheeks were in the habit of flushing in 
those days, and from the same cause. 

Madame Bei-nstcin received her nephew's chaplain 
kindly enough. The old lady relished Sampson's broad 
jokes and rattling talk from time to time, as she liked 
a highly- spiced dish or a new entrde composed by her 
cook, upon its two or three first appearances. The 
only amusement of which sl}e did not giow tued, she 
otmed was cards. "The caxda dou^t d^eat," she nsed 
to say. **A bad hand tells you the tmth to yonr fiiee: 
and there is nothing so Satteiing in the world as a 
good suite of trumps." And wh^ she was in a good 
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humour, and eittiug down to lier favomite pastime, she 
■would laughingly bid Iior nephew's eliaplaiu say gi'aco 
before the meaL Honest Sampson did not at first care 
to take a hand at Tnnbridge Wells. Her ladyship's 
play was too high for him, he would own, slapping 
his pocket with a comical piteous look, and its contents 
had already hwa handed over to £lie forttmato youth 
at Castlewood. Like most peiBOns of her age and 
indeed her sex, Madame Bernstein was not prodigal of 
money. I suppose it must have beeu from Harry 
Wairington, wliose heart was overflowing with gene- 
rosity as his pm-se with guineas, that the Cliaplain pro- 
cured a small stock of ready coin, with wliich be was 
presently enabled to appear at the card table. 

Our young gentleman welcomed Mr. Sampson to 
Mb coin, as to all the rest of the good things which he 
had gathered about him. 'Twas surprising how quickly 
the young Virginian adapted himself to the habits of 
life of the fdtita sniongst whom he lived. His suits 
were still llack, but of the finest cut and guulity. 
"Widi a star and tibhon, and his stocking down, and 
his hair over }aa shoulder, he would make a pretty 
Hamlet," said the gay old I>uches3 Queensberry, "And 
I make no doubt he has been the death of a dozen 
Ophelias already, here and amongst the Indians," she 
added, thinking not at all the worse of Harry for hia 
supposed successes among the fair. Harry's lace and 
linen were as fine as his aunt could desire. He 
purchased fine shaving-plate of the toyshop women, 
and a couple of maguiticeut brocade bed-gowns, in 
which his worship lolled at ease, and sipped his choco- 
late of a morning. He bad strords and walking-canes, 
find French watches vith punted hacks and diamond 
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settings, and snnfF-lioxes enamelled by artJsts of the 
same cnaning nation. He tad a levde of grooms, 
jockeys, tradesmen, daily -waiting in Iiis ante-room, and 
'admitted one by one to bim and Piirson Sampson, over 
his chocolate, by Gumbo the groom of the cliambers. 
We have no account of the number of men whom Mr, 
Gumbo now had under him, Cei-tain it is that no 
single negro could have taken care of all the fine 
things ■which Mr. Wari'ington now possessed, let alone 
the horses and the post-chaiso which his honour had 
bought. Also Harry iiisiructed himself in the arta 
which became a gentleman in those days. A French 
fendng-mastor, and a dandng-master of tbe same na- 
tion, resided at Tanbridge daring ihat season wlien 
Hany made his appearance: these men of scuence the 
young Virg^uiian sedulously frequented, and acquired 
considerable skill and grace in the peaceful and varlike 
accomplishments which they taught Ere many -weeks 
were over he coald bandio the foils against his master 
or any frequenter of the fencing school, — and, with 
a sigh. Lady Maiia (who danced very elegantly herself) 
owned that there was no gentleman at Court who could 
walk a minuet more gracefully than Warrington. As 
for riding, though Mr. Warrington took a few lessons 
on the great horse from a riding-master who came to 
Tunhridge, he declared that their own Virginian man- 
ner was well enough for him, and that he saw no one 
amongst the fine folks and the jockeys who could ride 
better than bis &iend Colonel (George Washington of 
Mount Vemon. 

The obsequious Sampson fonnd himself in better 
quarters than he haA enjoyed fiir ever so long a time. 
He knew a great deal of ihe world, and told a groat 
rirgMMf B. 6 
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deal more, and Hony was delighted with his sto- 
ries, roftl or fajicied. The man of twenty looks up 
to liie man of lliirty, admires the latter's old jokee, 
stale pons, and tamlslied anecdotes that are slopped 
with die wine of a hundred dimier-tahles. Sampson's 
town and coUego pleasantries ■were all uciv and charming 
to the young Virginian. A hundred years ago, — no 
doubt there are no such people left in the world now, 
— there nscd to he grown men iu London who loved 
to consort with fasluoiiaLli! youths outenug life; to 
tickle their younp; fancies with merry stories; to act aa 
Covent-Gareloii Jtoutors and masters of cerCTnonies at 
the EounJ-houso; to accompany lads to tlio gaming- 
table, and perhaps have an undei^staoding willi the 
punters, to drink lemonade to Master Hopeful's Bur- 
gundy, and to stagger into .the Etrccts with perfectly 
cool heads when my young lord reeled out to beat the 
watch. Of this, no doubt extinct race, Mr. Sampson 
was a specimen: and a great eomfoi-t it is to think (to 
those who choose to believe the statement) that iu 
Queen Victoria's reign there are no flatterers left, such 
as existed in tlie reign of her royal gt-eat-gratid -father, 
no parasites pandering to the follies of young men^ 
in fact, that all the toads have been eaten off the face of 
the island (except one or two that are found in stones, 
where they have lain pnvliis these hundred years), and 
the toadeaters have pcrisiied for lack of nourishment. 

With some sauces, as I read, the above mentioned 
animals are said to bo exceedingly fragrant, wholesome, 
and savoury eating. Indeed, no man could look more 
rosy and healthy, or flourish more cheerfully, than 
friend Sampson uptm the diet. Ss became our young 
friend's confidential leader, and, from the following 
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letter, wlilch is presei'ved in the Waningiion con-espon- 
dence, it will be seen that Mr. Hany not only liad 
daadng and fenciiig-maaters, but likewise a tatoi, chap- 
loitiy secretaiy. 

TO MRS. &3K0ND WARRINGTON, OP CASTLEWOOD, 

Mrs. Bligh's lodgings, PaatlUg, Tuabridge Wells, 
Aagusl SMh, I7M. 

HoNOnRED Madau, 

Tour bonoured letter of 20 June, per Mr. Trail 
of Bristol, baa been forwarded to me duly, and I have 
to thank your goodness and kindness for the good 
advice which you are pleased to give me, as also for 
the remembrances of dear home, which I shall lovo 
never the worse for hav^ been to the home of our 
ancestors in England. 

I writ yoa a letter by ihe last monthly packet, in- 
fontuBg my hononied mother of the litde acddent I 
had oa tlite road hither, and of tiie kind fiiends who. I 
found and whom took me in. Since then I have been 
profiting of the £ne weather and the good company 
here, and have made many friends among our nobility, 
whose acquaintance I am sure you will not be eorry 
that I should make. Among their lordships I may 
mention the famous Earl of Chesterfield, late Ambas- 
sador to Holland, and Viceroy of the Kingdom of 
Ireland; the Earl of March and Euglen, Tiho will bo 
Bulte of Quecnsbcrry at the dcith of his Grace; and 
her Grace the Duchess, a celehratod beauty of the 
Queen's time, when she remembers my grandpapa at 
Coort, These «id many more persons of the first 
fiu^on attend my aunt's assemblies, which are the 
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moRt crowdetl at tliis crowded place. Also on my way 
hither I Btayed at Westerham, at the house of an 
officer, LientGen. •Wolfe, who B&cvei. wiUi my Gtrand- 
&ther and Gteneral "WeVb in fhe famons wars of tJiQ 
Dnke of Marlborongh. Mr. Wolfe haa a son, LieuL- 
CoL James Wolfe, engaged to be married to a beautiful 
lady now in this place, Miss Lowther of the North — 
and though but 30 years old he is looked up to as 
much as any officer in the whole army, and hafh served 
with honour under His Royal Higbness tlie lJuke 
wherever our arms have been employed. 

I thank my honoiired mother for announcing to me 
that a quarter's allowance of £b^i 10 will he paid me 
by Ml-. Trail. I am in no present want of cash, and 
by practising a rigid economy, which will be necessary 
(as I do not disguise) for ^e maintenance of horses, 
Ghunbo, and the equipage and apparel requisite for a 
young gmtUman of good family, hope to be able to 
Ufunt^n my credit without imduly trespaeeing upon 
yours. The linnen and clothes which I brought with 
me will with due care last for some years — as yoa 
say. 'Tis not quite bo fine as worn here by persons 
of fashion, and I may have to pmdbase a few very 
fine fihirta for grmt days: but those I have are ex- 
cellent for daily wear. 

I am thankful that I have been quite without oc- 
casion to use your excellent family piUa. Gumbo hath 
taken them with great benefit, who grows fat and saucy 
upon English bee^ ale, and air. He sends his humble 
duty to his mislxess, and prays T&a. Mouutaiu to 
zemember him to tdl his fdlow^Bervants, especially 
Dinah and Lily, fox whom be has bought posey-rings 
at Tonbridge 'Eeix, 
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BeaHes partaking of all the pleasures of the place, 
I hope my honoured mother will believe that I have 
not been tmmindfnl of my education. I have had masters 
in fencing and dancing, and my I.ord Castlewood's 
chaplain, the Eererend Mr. Sampson, having come 
hither to drink the waters, has been bo good as to take 
a vacant Toom at my lodging. Mr. S. breakfasts with 
me, and -we read together of a morning — he saying 
I am not qidu such a dunce as I used to appear at 
Iiome. We have read in Mr. Kapin's Eistory, Bi. Sax- 
toVb Sermons, and for amusement, Shakspeare, Mr. 
Pope's Homer, and (in French) the transl^on of an 
Arabian Work of Tales, very diverting. Several men 
of learning have been staying here besides the persona 
of fashion, and amongst the former waa Mr. Richardson, 
the author of the famous hooks which you and Mountain 
and my dearest brother used to love so. He ■was 
pleased when I told him that his works were in yoor 
closet in Virginia, and begged me to convey his re- 
BpectBxl compliments to my lady mother, l&r. B. is a 
idiort fat man, with little &e fire of genius idaible in 
his eye or person. 

My aunt and my cousin, the Imdy Maria, desire 
their affectionate compliments to yon, and wifh best 
xegards &r Mountain, to whom I enclose a note, 
I am, 

Honoured Madam, 

Your dutiful Son, 

H. Esmond WABBisrcwo». 

Note in Madam Esmond e handwriting. 
Prom my son. Becdved October 16 at Bichmond. 
Sent 16 jara preserved peaches, 221 lbs. best tobacco, 
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24 finest Iianis, per Eoyal WilHam of Liverpool, 8 jars 
peacliea, 12 bams for my uejjliew, tlie lit. Honourable 
tbe Earl of Castlen-ood. 4 j'lu's, G hums for tlio Baro- 
ness Berosteirt, ditto ditto fur Utis. Lambert of Oak- 
hurst, Surrey, and ewt. tobacco. Packet of In- 
fallible Family Fills for Gumbo. My Fapa'e large 
8ilTer>gitt Bhoe-backles for and red silTer-laeed 
saddle cloth. 

H. (enclosed in No. L) 
Tor Mrs. Mountain. 

M'hat do you miVii, you silly old Jfountain, hy 
sending an order for your poor old divadends dew at 
Xmas? I'd have you to know I don't want your 
7.10 £, and have toav your order up into 1000 bilte. 
I've plenty of money. But I'm ablet^ed to you all 
sajne. A kiss to Fanny from 

Tour loving 

Hakry. 

Note in Modem Esmonds handioriHng, This note 
frhich I desired M. to show to me, proves that Bhe hath 
a good heart, and that she wished to ehow her gratitude 
to tbe family, by giving up her half-yearly divd. (on 
hOO£ 3 per ct.) to my boy. Hence I reprimanded 
lier very slightly for daring to send money to Mr. E. 
Warrington, unknown to his mother. Note to Mountain 
not so well spelt as letter to me. 

Mem. to wiite to lievd. 3Ir. Sampson desire to know 
what iheolog, hooks he reads with H. Itecommcnd Law, 
Baxter, Drelincourt ■ — Bec[aeBt H. to say bia (^atechism 
to Mr. S., which he has never ciuite been able to 
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master. By next sliip pesdies (3), tobacco ^ cwt 
Hams for Mr. S. 

The mofher of tlie Vivfrini.ms and Iier sons have 
long long since passed away. So how are we to ac- 
count fur the fact, that of a couplo of letters sent under 
one cnclosnre and by one packet, one shonld be well 
spelt, and the other not entirely orthographical? Had 
Hany found some vouderfbl instructor such as exists 
in the present lu^k^r times, and who vonld improve bis 
writing in six lessons? My yiew of the case, after 
deliberately examining the two notes, is this. No, 1, 
in which there appears a trifling grammatical slip 
("die kind frienda who I fonnd and whotti took me in,") 
most have been re-written from a rough copy which 
Iiad probably undergone the supervision of a tutor or 
fnend. The more ^ess composition, No. 2, was not 
referred to the scholar who prepared No. 1 for the 
maloriial eye, and to whoso coiTCctioua of "who" and 
"whom" Mr. Warrington did not pay very close atten- 
tion. Who knows how he may have been disturbed? 
A pretty milliner may have attracted Harry's attention 
out of windoiv — a dancing bear with pipe and tabor 
may Lave passed along the common — a jockey come 
under his windows to show off a horso th^e? There 
are some days when any of us may be ungianmiatioal 
and spell ill. Finally, suppose Harry did not cai-e to 
spell BO clcgcntly for Mrs. Mountain as for his lady- 
mother, what affair is that of tho present biographer, 
century, reader? And as for your objection that Mr, 
Warrington, in the above communication to his moUier, 
Bhorred some little l^poorisy and retieenee in his 
dealings witli that venerable person, I daresay, yenn^^ 
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folks, you in your time liave written moro than one 
prim letter to your papas and mammas in which not 
quite all the transactions of your lives were naiTated, or if 
narrated, were exLibitcd in tlio most favom-able light 
for yourselves — I daresay, old folks! you, in your 
time, were not altogether more candid. There must ba 
a certain distance between me and my son Jackj. 
There nmst te a respectful, an amiable, a virtaona 
liypocriBy between ns. I do not in the least frish that 
he shott^ treat me ^ his e^tud, thai he should con- 
tradiet me, take my arm-chair, read the newspaper first 
at breakfast, ask unlimited fnends to dine when I have 
a party of my own, and so forth. No; where there is 
not equality there must be hypocrisy. Continue to he 
blind to my faults; to hush still as mice when I fall 
asleep after dinner; to laugh at my old jokes; to ad- 
mire my aayiaga; to bo astonished at the impudence of 
those unbelieving reviewers; to be dear filial hum- 
hugs, O my children! In my castle I am king. Let 
all my royal household back before me, 'Tis not their 
natural way of walking, I know; but a decorous, be- 
coming, and modest behaviour highly agreeable to me. 
Away from me they may do, nay, thoy do do, what 
they like. They may jump, skip, dance, trot, tumble 
over head and heels, and Mck abont freely, when they 
are oat of the presence of my m^esly, Do not then, 
my dear young friends, be surprised at your mother 
and aunt when they «ry out, "0, it was highly im- 
moral and improper of Mr. Warrington to he writing 
home humdruin demure letters to his dear mamma, 
when he was playing all sorts of merry pranksl" — — 
but drop a eorteey, and say, "Tes, dear grandmamma 
(or aont as may be), it was vety wrong of him: and I 
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Bupjiose you never had your fim ■wlien you were young." 
Of course, alio didn't! Aud the sun never shono, and 
Uie blossoms uevcr budded, and the blood never danced, 
and the lidJies never saug, in her spring tini& Eh 
Bahct! mon hut de poule et mon bonnet de nuitt Ho, 
Betty! my gruel and my slipperel And go ye frisky, 
merry, little souls! and dance, and have your merry 
little supper of cakes and alel 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

T)ic Hear Bnd tlic LQAilcr. 

Oim candid reiidcvs know tlic real state of the case 
regarding Ilarry "Warringtou and tliat luckless Cattarina; 
but a niiDiber of the old ladies at Tunbridge Wells 
supposed the Virginian to be as dissipated as any- 
young English nobleman of the highest quality, and 
Sladaine de Bernstein was especially incrednlons about 
her nephew's innocence. It was the old lady's firm 
belief that Hany was leading not only a meiTy life 
Imt a \vickcd one, and her wish was father to the 
thonght that tlie lad might be no better than bis neigh 
bours. An old lioman herself, she liked her nephew 
to do as Eome did. All the scandal regarding Mr. 
WaiTingtou's Lovelace adventures she eagerly and 
complacently accepted. We have seen bow, on one or 
two occasions, he gave tea and music to the company 
at the Wells; and he was so gallant and amiable to 
the ladies (to ladiea of a macK better figure and clia- 
roeter than the nnfortmiate Cattarina), that Madame 
BeraBt«n ceased to "be distitdeted regarding the Billy- 
lore affisir trhich had had a commeneement at Castle- 
vood, and relaxed in her -rigilance over Lady Maria. 
Some folks — many old folks — are too eelfisli to 
interest themselves long about the affairs of their neigh- 
tours. The Bai-oness had her trumps to think of, her 
dinners, her twinges of rheumatism: and her snepicioas 
regarding Maria and Harry, lately so lively, now dosed, 
and kept a caielesa Tmobserrant watch. She may have 
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thotigtt tliat the daiigor was over, or slie may have 
ceased to care ivhether it existed or not, or that artful 
Ifaria, ty her conduct, may have c[uitc cajoled, sootlied, 
and misguided the old Dragon, to whose charge she 
was given over. At Maria's age, nay, earlier indeed, 
maidens have learnt to be very sly, and at Madame 
BemBtein's time of Hfe, dragons are not so £erce and 
alort They cannot turn bo readily, some of their old 
teeth have dropped out, and their eyes require more 
sleep than they needed in days wiien they i\ Gi'e more 
active, venomous, and dangerous. I, for my part, kiiu','.- 
& few female dragons, rfe par le mondc, and, as I ivatch 
them and remember what they were, adinire the soften- 
ing influence of years upon these whilome destroyers 
of man-and womankind. Their scales are so soft, that 
any knii^ht with a moderate power of thrast can strike 
them: their claws, onco sti-ong enough to tear out a 
thousand eyes, only fall with a feeble pat that scarce 
jmses the skin: then: tongues, from their toothless old 
gams, dart a venom which is rather disagreeahlo than 
deadly.. See diem trtdling theii- languid tails, and 
crawung -home to their caverns at roosting time I How 
■weak are theit powers of . doing injury I their malefi- 
cence how feeble! How changed are they since the 
brisk days when their eyes shot wicked fire; their 
tongue spat poison; their breath blasted reputation; 
and they gobbled up a daily victim at least! 

If the good folks at Oaklnirst could not resist the 
testimony which was brought to them regarding Harry's 
ill-doings, why should jradam Bernstein, who in the 
couieo of her long days had had more experience of 
evil than all the Oakhnrst fomily pat togeth^, be less 
oredoloQS than th^? OP course every mngle cdd 
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woman of her ladysiip'a society 'believed every story' 
that was told about Mr. IlajTy Warrington's dissipated 
habits, and was ready to bnlicvo asi much more ill of 
him as you please. When the little dancer went back 
to Loudon, ae eUe did, it wa^ because that heartless 
Hany deserted Iier. He de&erted her for somebody 
else, vhoee name was confidently i^vsn, — vhose 
name? — whose half-dozen oaiaeB &ta toiaetj at Tim- 
bridge Wells wonld whisper aboot; Where tluffe congre- 
gated people of all ranks and d^iees, wwnen of fashion, 
women of repatatton, of demi-repatation, of virtae, of 
no virtue, — all mingling in the same rooms, dancing 
to the same fiddles, drinking out of the same glasses at 
the Wells, and alike in search of health, or society, or 
pleasure. A century ago, and onr ancestors, the most 
free or the most straigbtlaced , met together at a score 
of such meiTy places as that where our present accno 
lies, and danced, and frisked, and gamed, and drank 
at Epsom, Bath, Tunbridge, Harrogate, as they do 
at Hombonrg and Baden now. 

Harry's bad reputation then comforted his old Aunt 
exceedingly, and eased her mind in respect to the boy's 
passion for Ladj Maxia^ So easy was in her mind, 
that when the Chaplain said he came to escort her 
Udyelup home, Miadame Semstein did not eren care to 
part. &om her niece. She pie&rred zather to keep her 
under her eye, to talk to her about her wicked yonng 
coumn's wild eztraTagances, to whisper to her that 
boys would be boys, -to confide to Maria her intention 
of getting a proper wife for Harry, — some one of a 
suitable age, — some one with a snitable fortune, — 
all which pleasantries poor Maria had to bear with as 
mnoh fortitude as she conld nmster. 
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There lived, dunng the last century, a certain 
Trench inka and marquis, -n-ho distinguiBhed himself 
in Europe, and America likewise, and has obliged 
posterity by leavings behind bim a choice volume of 
memoirs, vhicb fbe gentle reader is specially warned 
not to consnli Having performed the part of Don 
Juan in hia own country, in onrs, and in other parts of 
Europe, he has kindly noted down the names of many 
conrt-heanties who fell victims to his powers of fasci- 
nation; and very pleasant reading no doubt it most be 
for £he grandsons and descendants of the fashionable 
persona amongst whom our hrilliaat nobleman moved, 
to find the names of their ancestresses adorning U. le 
Dnc's sprightly pages, and their frailties recorded by 
the candid writer who caused them. 

In the course of the peregrinations of tJiis nohle- 
inan, be visited I7ortb America, and, as had been his 
castom in Europe, proceeded straightway to fall in 
lorn And cnnoos it is to contrast the elegant reSne- 
ments of European socie^, vbere, accord^ to Mbn- 
Beignenr, he bad bnl^ to lay siege to a woman in order 
to Tangoish her, with the simple lives and habits of 
the colonial folks, amongst whom this European 
enslaver of hearts did not, it appears, make a single 
conquest. Had he done so, he would as certainly have 
narrated his victories in Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land, as he described his successes in this and his own 
country. Travellers in America have cried out quite 
loudly enough against the rudeness and barbarism of 
transatlantic manners; let the present writer give the 
bumble testimony of his experience that the conver- 
sation of American gentlemen ia generally modest, and, 
to tiie best of bis belief, the lives of the women pure, 
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"We have said tlisit llr. Hairy 'Wamngton brought 
his colonial modesty along with liiia to the old eouittry; 
and though he could not help hearing the free talk 
of the persons amongst whom he lived, and who were 
men of pleasure and the world, he sat pretty silent 
himself in the midst of their rattle; never indulged in 
doubli: mUiidi-e in his conversation with women; had 
no victories over the sex to boast of; and was shy and 
awkward when he heard such narrated by others. 

This youthftil modesty Jfr. Sampson had remarked 
during his intercourse witli the lad at Gastlewood, where 
Mr. Warrington had more than once shown himself 
quite uneasy whilst cousin "Will was telling some of 
his choice stories ; and my lord had curtly rebuked 
his bi-other, bidding him keep hig jokes for the usher's 
table at Kensington, and not give needless offence to 
their kinsman. Hence the exclamation of "£«verentia 
pneris," which fhe Chaplain had addressed to bis neigh- 
bour at £lie ordinary on Harry's first appearance there. 
Mr. Sampson, if he had not strength suffident to do 
right himself, at least had grace .enough not to offend 
innocent young gentlemen by his cynicism. 

The Chaplain was touched by Harry's gift of tiie 
horse; and felt a genuine friendliness towards the lad. 
"You see, sir," saya ho, "I am of the world, and must 
do as the rest of the world does. I have led a rough 
life, Mr. Warrington, and can't afford to be more par- 
ticular than my neighbours. Video meliora, deteriora 
seqnor, as we said at college. I have got a little 
sister, who is at boai^diug-siihool, not very far from here, 
and, as I keep a decent tongue in my head when I am 
talldng with my little Patty, and expect others to do 
as mach, sure I may try and do as mudi by yoo." 
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The Chapl;iiii was loiuT in liis praises of Hmry to 
his aunt, the old Earocess. Slic liked to hear him 
praised. Sho was as fond of him as she could he of 
anything; was pleased in his company, with his good 
looks, his majily courageous bearing, his blushes, whicb 
eame so rea^y, his bright eyes, his deep youthful 
voice. Hia shxevdness and aimplidty conBtantly 
amnBed her; she would have wearied of hirn long he- 
fore, had he heen clever, or learned, or witty, or other 
than he was. *'We must find a good wife for him, 
diaplain," she swd to Mr. Sampson. "I have one or 
two lu eye, who, I think, yriH suit him. We must 
set him up hecre; he uevet will heat going hack to his 
savages again, or to live wit£ his litUe methodist of a 
mother," 

Now about this point Mr. Sampson, too, was per- 
sonally anxious, and had also a wife in his eye for 
Harry. I suppose he must have had some conversa- 
tions with his lord at Castlewood, wliom we have heard 
expresEing some intention of complimenting hia Chaplain 
with a good living or other provision, in event of his 
heing atle to cany out his lordship's wishes regarding 
a marriage for Lady Maria. If his good offices could 
help that anxious lady to a husband, Sampson was 
ready to employ them; and he now waited to see in 
what most effectual manner he could bring his inSaence 
to bear. 

Sampson's society was most agreeable, and he and 
his young friend were intimate in the com-se of a few 
hours. The parson rejoiced in high spirits, good appe- 
tite, good humour; pretended to no sort of scLueamish- 
uess, and indulged in no sanctified hypocritic^ conver* 
Bati(m; nemihdiess, he took care not to shock his 
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yoong frienti, by any noedlesa outbreaks of levity or 
immorality of talk, initiating hia pupil, perbaps from 
compancUon, only into the minor mysteries, as it were; 
and not tellijag lUm the secrets with wbidi the unlacky 
adept himself was only too familiar. With Harry, 
Sampson was only a brisk, lively, jolly companion, 
ready for any drinking bout, or any sport, a cock-fight, 
a shooting match, a game at cards, or a gallop across 
the common; but his conversation was decent, and he 
tried much more to amuse the young man, than to lead 
him astiay. The Chaplain ivaa c[uito successful; ho 
had immense animal spirits as weli as natural wit, and 
aptitude as well as e^^perience in that business of toad- 
eater which had been Ms calling and livelihood from 
his very earliest years, — ever since he first entered 
college as a servitor, and cast abont to see by whose 
means he could make liis fbrtune'in life. That was 
bat satire just now, when we said.ihere were no toad- 
eaters left in the world. There are many mea of 
Sampson's profession now, donbtleas; nay, little boys 
at oar public schools are sent thiAer at the earliest 
age, instructed by thoir parents, and put out appren- 
tices lo toad-eating. But the flattery is not so manifest 
as it used to be a hundred years since. Young men 
and old have hangers on, and led captains, but they 
assume an appearance of equality, borrow money, or 
swallow their toads in private, and walk abroad arm 
in arm with the great man, and call liim by his name 
without his title. la those good old times, when Harry 
"Warrington first came to Europe, a gentleman's toad- 
eater pretended to no idrs of equally at all; openly 
paid court to bis patron, called him by that name to 
other folks, went on his enands for luun, — any sort 
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of errands wliicli the patron might devise, — called 
Lim Sir in epeaking to Mm, Btood up in Iiis presence 
imtU bidden to sit down, and flattered him ex of/ioio. 
Hr. Sampson did not take the least shame in Bpei^dng 
of Eany as his yonng patron, — as a young Virginian 
nobleman recommended to him hy his other noble 
patron, the Earl of Castlewood- He was prond of 
appearing at Harry's side, and as his humble retainer, 
in public talked about him to the company, gave orders 
to Harry's tradesmen, from whom, let us hope, he 
received a per ceotage in return for his recommen- 
dations, performed all the functions of ^de-de-camp — 
oth^, if our young gentleman demanded them from 
the obae^niouB divine, who had gaily discharged the 
duties of ami du prince to ever so many young men of 
fashion, smce his own entrance into the world. It most 
be confessed that, since his arrival in Europe, Mi. 
Warrington h»i not been anifonnly lucky in the friend- 
ships which he had made. 

"What a reputation, sir, they have made for yon 
in this place!" cries Mr, Sampson coming bat^ from 
the coffee-house to his patron. "Monsieur de BicheUeu 
was nothing to youl" 

"How do you mean, Monrienr de Bicheliea? — 
Never was at Minorca in my life," says down-right 
Harry, who had not heard of those victories at home, 
wlucb made the French duke famous. 

Kr. Sampson explained. The pretty widow Fatcham 
who had just arrived was certainly desperate about Mr. 
Warrington: her way of going on at the rooms, the 
night before, proved that As for Mrs. Hooper, that 
was B known case, and the Alderman had fetched hi« 
The nminlaM. IT. 6 
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-vife liack to London for no otter reason. It was the 
talk of the whole Wella. 

"Who says bo?" cries oat Bany, indignantly. "I 
shoold like to meet tiie man who dares say so, and 
coofinmd the -riUain]" 

"I shoold not like to show him to you/' says Mr. 
Sampson, langhing'. "It might be the worse for him." 

"It's a shame to speak with such levity about the 
character of ladies or of gentlemen, either," continues 
Mr. Warrington, pacing up and down the room in a 
fume. 

"So I told tlicm," says thrt Chaplain, wagging his 
head and looking very much moved and very grave, 
though, if the truth were known, it had never come 
into his mind at all to he angry at hearing charges of 
this natm;e against Harry. 

"It's a shame, I say, to talk away Hia repntation 
of any man or woman as people do Iiere. Do yon 
know, in our country, a fellow's ears would not he 
safe; and a little before I left home, three brothers shot 
down a man, for having spoken ill of their sister." 

"Serve the villain right!" cries Sampson. 

"Already they have had that calnnmy about me 
set a-going hero, Sampson, — about me and iba poor 
little French dancing-girl." 

"I have heard," says Mr. Sampson, p ha k Tpg powder 
out of his wig. 

"Wicked; wasn't it?" 

"Abominable." 

"Th^ Sfud the very same thing ahoot my Lord 
March. Isn't it shameful?" 

"Ijadeed it is," says Mr. Sampson, preserving a face 
of wonderful gravity. 
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"I don't Imow what I sltoald do if these stories 
were to come to my mothei's ears. It vonld lodak- her 
heart, I do believe it would. Why, aaiy a few itcyB 
before yoti came, a militaTy friend of mine, Mr. Wolfo 
told me, how the moat horrible lira were drcolated 
aliont me. Good heavenal "Wliat do they think a gen- 
tleman of my name and country can be capable of — 
I a seducer of women? They might as well say I waa 
a boree-stealer or a housebreaker, I vow if I hear any 
man say so, I'll have his ears!" 

"I have read, sir, that the Grand Seignior of Turkey 
has bushels of ears sometimes sent in to him," says 
Mr. Sampson, laughing. "If yoa took aU' those ihat 
had heard scandal against you en utiaxB, what baskets 
full you would fill!" 

"And BO I woidd, Sampson, as soon as look at 
'em: ' — any flow's mho said a word against a lady 
or a gmtleman of honoorl" cries the Vurginian. 

"If yonil go dovn to &e WeU, yoa'U find a harveat 
of 'em. I just came team there. It; was the Mgli tide 
of ScandaL Detractioa v^a at its height. And yoa 
may see the nymphas diacentea and the aures satyrorwa 
ac.ulas,'" cries the Chaplain, with a shrug of his. 
shoulders. 

"That may be as you say, Sampson," Mr. "Warring- 
ton replies; "but if ever I hear any man speak against 
my character FU punish him. Miirk that" 

"I shall be very sony for his sake, that I should; 
for you'll mark him in a way ho won't like, sir; and 
I know you are a man of your word." 

"Yoa may be sore of that, Sampson. And now 
shall we go to dinner, and aften^aids to Lady 
Trmn^ngton's tea?" 
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"Ton know, eky X cant reust a card or a bottle," 
Bays Mr. Sampson. "Let ns have the last first and 
then the first Bhall come last" And with tliis the two 
gentlemen went off to their accustomed flace of le- 
fection. 

That was an age in which wine-bibbing was more 
common than in our poUter time; and, especially since 
the arrival of General Braddock's army in his native 
country, onr young Virginian had acquired rather a 
liking for the filling of biimpfirs and the calling of 
toasts; having heard that it ^yas a point of honour 
among the officers, never to decline a toast or a challenge. 
So "HRxxy and im Chaplain di-ank their claret in peace 
and pleo^, naming, as the simple onstom was, some 
fevourite Uidy with each glass. 

The chaplain had reasons of his own fbr desini^ 
to know how &r the affair between Harry and my Lady 
Maria had gone; whether it was advancing, or whether 
it was ended ; and he and his young friend were jnst 
■warm enough with the claret to be able to talk with 
that great eloquence, that candour, that admirable 
friendlincsa, which good wine taken in a r-itlier in- 
judicious quantity inspires, O kindly harvests of the 
Acquitaniau grape! O sunny ))aiiks of Garonne! 0 
friendly caves of Gledstane and Morel, where the dusky 
flasks lie recondite! May we not say a word of thanks 
for all the pleasure we owe you? Are the Temperance 
men to be allowed to shout in the public places? are 
the Yegetariana to bellow "Cabbage for ever?" and 
may- we modest (EnophiliBtB not sing the praises of our 
fiavonrite plant? After Ihe drinMi^ of good Bordeaux 
wine, there is a point (I do not s^y a pint) at which 
men arrive, when all tiie generous faculties of the soul 
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are awakened and iii full vigour; when tlio wit brightens 
and breaks out in sudden Hashes; when the intellects 
are keenoet; when the pent up worda and confined 
tbonghta get a mghtrnle, and niah abroad and diE^KOt 
themselreB; when the kindest afibctions come out and 
shake hands with mankind, and the timid TruQi jomps 
tip naked ont of his veil and proclaims himself to all 
the world. How, hj the kind iaflueoce of the wine- 
eixpf we snccom- the poor and humble! How bravely 
we rush to the rescue of the oppressed! I say, in the 
&ce of all the pumps which over spoatedj that there is 
a moment in a bont of good wine at which if a man 
could but remain, wit, wisdom, courage, generosity, 
eloi^uence, happiness, were his; but the moment passes, 
and that other glass somehow spoils the state of bea- 
titude. There is a headache in the morning; we are 
not going into Parliament for our native town; we are 
not going to shoot tliose French officers who hare been 
speaking disrespectfully of oar country ; and poor Jeremy 
]3iddler calls about eleven o'clock for another half- 
sovereign, and we are unwell in bed, and can't see 
him, and send him empty away. 

Well, then, as they sate over their generous cups, 
the company having departed, and the — th bottle of 
claret being brought in by Monsieur Barbeau, the 
Chaplain found himself in an eloquent state, with a 
strong desire for inctilcating sublime moral precepts, 
whilst Harry was moved by an extreme longing to ex- 
plain his whole private history, and impart all his pre- 
sent feelings to bis new friend. Mark that fact Why 
must a man say everything that comes uppermost in hia 
noble mind, because forsooth he has sw^owed a half- 
pint more of wine than he qrdinanly drinks? Suppose 
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I bad committed a mnider (of cmrBe I alloTr the aheiry 
and champagne at dimier), Bhonld I -announce that Iio- 
joicide semewhwe about the flurd bottle (in a small 
parly of men) of claret at dessert? Of coorse; aod 
heace the fidelity to water -gruel announced a few 
pages back. 

"I am glad to hear what your conduct has really 
been witb regard to the Cattarina, Mr. Warringtonj I 
am glad from my eoul!" says tlio impetuous Chaplain, 
"The ■wine is with you. Tou have shown that you can 
bear down calumny, and resist temptation. Ah! my 
dear sir, men are not all so fortunate. "What famoua 
good wine this is!" and he sucks up a glass with "A 
toast from you, my dear sir, if you please?" 

"I give you 'Miss Fanny Mountain, of Virginia,' " 
sayfl Mr. Waxringtoti, filling a bumper as his thoughts 
fly straigbtway, eyei so many thousand miles, to home. 

"One of your American conquests, I suppose," says 
tbe dbaplain. 

"Nay, she is bni ten years old, and I bave nerer 
ma^ any conquests at all in Virginia, -Mr. Sampson," 
says the young gentleman. 

"Yon are like a true gentleman, and don't kiss and 
tell, sir." 

"I neither kiss nor telL It isn't the custom of our 
country, Sampson,- to ruin girla, or frequent the society 
of low women. We Virginian gentlemen honour women: 
we don't wish, to bring them to shame," cries tlie young 
toper, looking very proud and handsome. "The young 
lady whose name I mentioned hath lived in our family 
mace her infancy, and I would shoot the man who did 
her a wrong; — by Heaven, I w«uld." 

"Tout sentiments do yon bononr! Let -me aba^e 
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hands Tvith you! I ivill shake Iiands with you, Mr. 
WarringtOQ," ciied the enthusiastic SampsoQ. "And 
let me tall yoa, 'tis the grasp of honest fneiubi)^ 
offered yon, and not merdj die poor iBbtSner paying 
court to ihe w^aldiy pabron. No I iriUi Ruch lic^nor as 
this, all men sn eqoal; — &i(h, all men are rich, 
-wtnlst it lastsl and Tom SsotpBon is as wealthy frith 
his hotde as your hononr vidi all the acres of yotir 
prindpahtyl" 

"Let us have another bottle of riches," EaysHany, 
■with a laugh. "Eucor du cachet jaune, mou bou Mon- 
sieur Barbeau!" and exit Monsieur Barbeau to the 
caves below. 

"Another bottle of ridica! Capital, capital! Hoir 
heaatifully you epeak French, Mr. Harry." 

"I do speak it well," says Hany. "At least, vbea. 
I speak V Monfflenr BaibMu understands me well 
enough." 

*'Yoa do ererytliii:^ well, I think. You succeed in 
whatever you try. That is why they have fancied hca» 
yon have won &a hearts of so many women, sir." 

"There you go again abont the womeni I tell you 
I don't like these Bt(mes ahont women. Confound me, 
Sampson , why is a gentleman's character to he 
blackened so?" • 

"Well, at any rate, there is one, unless my eyes 
deceive me very much indeed, sir!" cries the Chaplain. 

"Whom do you mean?" asked Harry, flushing 
very red, 

"Nay. I name no names. It isn't for a poor 
Chaplain to meddle with his betters' doings, or to 
know their thoughts," sayB Mx, Sampson. 

"ThonghtsI what &oug^itB, Sampson?" 
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"I fancied I saw on tlio part of a certai^Tovely 
and respected lady at Castlewood, a preference exlii- 
Uted. I fancied on the side of a certain dietinguislied 
yoxaig gentleman a strong liking manifested itself: but 
I may Lave been wrong, and ask pardon." 

"O Sampson, SampsonI" broke out the young man. 
"I tell you I am miserable. I tell you I IiaVe beeu 
longing for some one to confide in, or ask advice of 
You do know, then, that tbere bas been something 
going on — something between me and — Help Kr. 
Sampson, Monsieur Barbean — and — and some one 
else?" 

"I have watched it this month past," says the 
Chaplain. 

"Confound me, sir, do you mean you have been a 
spy on me?" says the other hotly. 

"A spyl You made little disguise of the matter, 
3Ir. Warrington, and her ladyship wasn^t a much better 
Iiand at deceiving. You were always together. In tho 
sfarabberies, in ttie walks, in the village, in the gal- 
leries of tbe house, — you always found a pretext 
for being together, and plenty of eyes besides mine 
watched you." 

"Gracious poweral What did yon see, Sampson?" 
criea tho lad. 

"Nay, sir, 'tis forbidden to kiss and telL I say so 
again," says the Chaplain, 

The young man turned very red. "O Sampson!" 
he cried, "can I — cau I confide in you?" 

"Dearest sir — dear generous youth — you know 
I wonld shed my heart's blood for youl" exclaims the 
Chaplain, squeezing bis patron's hand, and turning a 
brilliant pair of eyea c«ling-wards. 
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"0 Sampson! I tell you I am miserable, "Witli 
all tliis play and wiQe, whilst I have been bore, I tell 
yoa I have been trying to drive sway care. I own to 
yon that when, tre veie at.Castlewood there was things 
passed between a certain lady and me." 

The paraon gave a slight whistle over liis glass of 
Bordeaux. 

"And they've made me wretched, those things 
liave. I mean, yea see, that if a gentleman has given 
bis vord, irhy, it's his Trord, and he must stand by it 
yon know. I mean that I thonght I loved her, — and 
BO I do very much, and she's a most dear, kind, 
darling, afiectionate creature, and very handsome, too, 
— quite beautiful; but then, you know, our ages, 
Sampson. Tliink of our ages, Sampson! She's as old 
as my mother!" 

"Who would never forgive yoa." 

"I don't intend to let anybody meddle in my afTairs, 
not Madam Esmond nor anybody else," cries Hany; 
"but you see, Sampson, she is old — and, 0 hang iti 
Why did Aunt Bernstein tell me? — " 

"Tell you what?" 

"Something I can't divulge to anybody, aomefitii^ 
that tortures me!" 

"Not about the — the — " the chaplain paused: 
he was going to say about her ladyship's little affair 
with the French dancing master; about other little 
anecdotes affecting her character. But he had not 
drunk wine enough to be quite candid, or too mndif 
and was past the real moment of virtue. 

"Yes, yCT, every one of 'em fiUse — every one of 
'eml" shrieks ont Baxry. 
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"Ginat poirarB, vhat do ^on meaa?" asks his 
fiiend. 

"These, dr, tiieeel** aajs^Earry, beating a tattoo 
on Ids own urMte teetiL "I didn't know it vlien I 
afdud her. I swear I didnH know it. O, it's btmiblB 
— if B honiUel and h has oansed me lug^ of agony, 
Sampson. U7 dear old grandfather had a set, a 
Frenchman at Charleston made them tot him, and we 
used to look at ^em grinning in a tumbler, and when 
tiiey were out, his jaws used to fall in — I nerer 
tiiought she had 'em," 

"Had wliat, sir?" agiun asked the Chaplain. 

"Confound it, sir, don't you see I mean teetkf" 
eayfi Harry, rapping the table. 

"Nay, only two." 

"And how the devil do yoH know, sir?" asks the 
young man fiercely. 

"I — I had it from her maid. She had two teeth 
knocked out by a stone which fiat her lip a little, and 
they have been replaced." 

"O, Sampson, do yoa moan to say thoy (uu't all 
sham ones?" cries the boy. 

"But two, sir, at least, so Peggy told me, and sho 
would just as soon have blabbed about the whole two 
and thirty — the rest are aa souad as yours, which are 
beautiful." 

"And her hair, Sampson, is that all right, too?" 
asks the young gentleman, 

'"Tis lovely — I have seen that, I can take my 
oath to that. Her ladyship can sit upon it; and her 
£gBre is very fine; and her-slun is as white as snow; 
and her heart is the kindest that erer was; and I 
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Imow, that is I feel soie, it ib veiy teidor abont yoo, 
ISr. WarringtOQ." 

"0, Sampaoal Heaven, Heaven bless 7011I Wltat 
a iraglit you've takea oSmy iBmi frith tluise — thqae 
— ^ uerrar mind themi O, Saml Hot happy — that 
is, no, no — 0, how miserable I ami She's as old as 
JUadam Esmond — by George sbe is — she's as old 
as my mother. You wouldn't have a fellow marry a 
woman as old as liis mother? It's too bad: by George 
it IB. It's too bad." And here, I am sorry to say, 
Ilariy Esmond Warrington, Esquire, of Cafitlewood, in 
Virginia, began to cry. The delectable point, you see, 
must hare been passed aereral glasses ago. 

"You don't want to many her, then?" a^ the 
Chaplain. 

"Wbat's that to yon, sir?' Fve pcomiaed her, and 
an Esmond — a .Vtrgdiia Esmond, mind liiat — Hf. 
Wbat's yonr name — Sampson — has but his WMdl" 
The sentiment was noble, bat deliveied by Hany mth 
rather a donbtM articulation. 

"Mind you, I stud a "Virginia Esmond," continued 
poor Harry, lifting up bis finger, "I don't mean the 
younger branch here, I don't mean Will, who robbed 
me about the horse, and whose bones Til break. I give 
you Lady Maria — Heaven bless her, and Heaven 
bless yoM, Sampson, and you deserve to be a bishop, 
old boy!" 

"There are letters between yon, I suppose?" says 
Sampson. 

"Letters! Dammy, she's always wiitmg me letters! 
' — never gets me into a window but she sticks one in 
my enff. Letters, that is a good idea. Look herel 
Here's letters r* And he threw down a poeket-book 
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containiDg a heap of papeis of &e poor lady's compo- 

Bidon. 

"Those are letters, indeed. "What a post-tagi" 
Bays the Chaplain, 

"But any man who touches them — dies — on 
the spotl" shrieks Hany, starting from his seat, and 
reelii^ tovards his swoid; which he draws, and tbsa 
stamps with bia fiiot, and says "Hal hal" and then 
lunges at M. Barbeaa who skips away from the lunge 
behind the Chaplain, who looks rather alarmed. I know 
we could have had a much more exciting picture than 
either of those we present of Harry this month, and the 
lad with his hair dishevelled, raging about the room 
fiamberga an vent, and pinking the affrighted inu-keeper 
and chaplain would have afforded a good subject for 
the pencil. But 0, to think of him stumbling over a 
fitoul, and prostrated by an enemy who has stole 
away his brains! Come Gumbo! and help your master 
to hed! 
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CHAPTER V TTT- 

In wblob a Family Coach la ordered. 

Our pleasing duty now is to divulge the secret 
which Mr. Lambert whispered in his wife'a ear at the 
close of the antepenultimate chapter, and the publica- 
tion of which caused such great pleasure to the whole 
of the Oakhurst family. Aa the hay was in, the com 
not ready for cutting, and by conseq^oeace the farm 
horses disengaged^ 'v^hy, asked Colonel Ltunbert, Bhoiild 
they not be put into the coach, and should we not all 
pay a visit to Tunbiidge WeUs, taking ftiend Wolfe 
at Westerham on onr way? 

Mamma embraced Has proposal, and I dare say .the 
honest gentleman vho made it All the children 
jumped for joy. The grrh went off straightway to get 
together their best calamancoes, paduasoys, falbalae, 
furbelows, capes, cardinals, sacks, negligees, solitaires, 
caps, ribbons, mantuas, clocked stockings, and high- 
heeled shoes, and I know not what articles of toilette- 
Mamma's best robes were taken from the presses, 
whence they only issued on rare, solemn occasions, re- 
tiring immediately afterwards to lavender and seclu- 
sion; the brave Colonel produced his laced hat and 
waifitcoat and silver-hilted hanger; Charley r^oiced in 
a rasie holiday suit of hb other's, in wlii<^ the Colonel 
had been mairied, and which Mrs. Lambert cut up, not 
vithoot a pang. Ball and Dumpling bad ^eir tails 
ftnd msoes tied mdi ribbon, and Chump, the old widt^ 
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cert-boise, went as nmcom leader, to help flu carriago- 
liorses up the first hilly five miles of the road from 
Oakhorst to Westerham. The carriage "was an ancient 
vehicle, and was helieved to have served in flie pro- 
cesuon -which had hronght George L from Greenwich 
to London, oa his first arrival to assume the sovereignty 
of these realms. It had belonged to Mr. Lamhert's 
father, and the family had been in the habit of regard- 
ing it, ever since they could remember anything, as 
one of the most splendid coaches in the three king- 
doms. Brian, coaehman, and — must it also be owned? 
— ploughman, of the Oakhmst family, had a place on 
the box, with Mr. Charley by his side. The precious 
clothes were packed in imperials on the roof. The 
Coloners pistols were put in the pockets of the carriage, 
and the blunderbiffis hong behind the box, m reach of 
Brian, who was an old suldierr No highw%ymAn, how- 
ever, molested the convoy; net even m iniikeeper 
-levieid contribndona on Colonel Lambert, who, with a 
slender purse and a iaxjge^ fiumly, was not to be 
plnndered by those or any other depredators on the 
king's highway; and a reasonable cheap modest lodging 
had been engaged for them by young Colonel Wolfe, 
at the house where he was in the habit of putting 
up, and whither he himself accompanied them on 
horseback. 

It happened that these lodgings were opposite 
Madame Bernstein's; and as the Oakhurst family 
reached their quarters on a Saturday evening, they 
could see chair after chair discharging powdered beaux 
and patched and brocaded beauties at the Baro- 
ness's door, who was holding one of her many card 
parties. The son was not yet down (fi)r oni ancestora 
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liegan fbeir diBsipatlons at early honra, and yrexe at 
meat, drink, or cards, any time after three o^ctock in 
the afternoon until any time in the night or moming), 
and the yoraig country ladies and their mother from 
their window could see the vaiious personages as they 
passed into the Bernstein rout, Colonel Wolfe told the 
ladiea ■who most of tlie characters were, 'Twas almost 
aa delightful as going to the party themselves, Hetty 
and Thco thought, for they not only could see the 
guests arriving, but iook into the Baroness's open case- 
ments and watch many of them there. Of a few of the 
personages we have before had a glimpse. When the 
Duchess of Qneensb^ty passed^ and Mr. Wolfe ox- 
plained who ^le waa, tfaitiu LarnWt was ready with 
a Bcoie of lines iSbont "Kitty, beaiatifU and young," 
fi-om his fiLTomite Mat Prior. 

*'Tlunk that that (dd lady was ouice like joji, 
girls!" cries the Colonel. 

"Like xa, papa? Well, certainly we never set np 
for being beauties!" says Miss Het^, tossing up her 
little head. 

"Yes, like yon, you little baggage; like yea at this 
iBoment, who want to go to that dmm yonder: — 

" Inftameii with rage at sad realrslnt 
Which nisc mamma orilalnrd. 

Whilst wit anil boauty rtlEid-" 

"We were never invited, papa; and I am sure if 
there's no beauty more wrath seeing iban that, the wit 
oan't bo rnnch worili the bearing," agtdn saya the 
sa&iat of the fsndly. 

"0,'bat be's a ran poeit, IbtFrior!" centinneB the 
Colonel} "thongh, mind yoo, ^Is, you'll skip over all 
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ibo poems I havo marked frith a cross. A rare poett 
and to think you Ekould see one of his heromesl 
'Fondness prevailed, mamma gave yray' (she alwa^ 
■will, Mrs. Lambert!) — 

"Fondness prevailed . mamma gave way,— 
Klltr at heart'i deiire 
Obtalneii tbt eharlat for ■ da;. 
And let the world on ere I " 

"I am sure it must have been very inSammable," 
says mamma. 

"So it ■was, my dear, twenly years ago, much more 
inflamniable than it is now," remarks the Colonel. 

"Nonsense, Mr. Lambert," is mamma's answer. 

"Look, look!" cries Hetty, running forward and 
pointing to the little square, and the covered galler7, 
•where ■was the door leading to Madame Bernstein's 
apartment's, and roond whidi stood a ci-owd of street 
urchins, idlete and yokels, watching the company. 

"It's Harry Warrington!" exclaims Theo, waving 
a handkerchief to the young Virginian: but Warrington 
did not see Miss Lamberi The Virginian was walking 
arm-in-arm ■with a portly clergyman in a crisp rustling 
silk gown, and the two went into Madame de Bern- 
stein's door, 

"I heai'd him preach a most admirable sermon here 
last Sunday," says Mr. Wolfe; "a little theatrical, but 
most striking and eloquent." 

"Tou seem to be here most Simdays, James," says 
Mrs. Lamberi 

"And Monday, and so OQ till Saturday," adds the 
OoloneL "See, Harry has beautified himself already, 
hath his hair in buckle, and I have no doubt is going 
to the drum too." 
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"I had ratLer sit C[uiet generally of a Saturday 
evening," saya sober Mr. "Wolfe; "at any rate away 
from card-playing and scandal; but I own, dear Mis. 
Lambert, I am under orders. Shall I go across t]ie 
way and sent Mr. Warrington to you?" , 

*'Xo, let him have his sport. We sbsll see him to- 
morrow. He won't care to he distarhed amidst his 
fine folks hj os country people " said meek Mi-s. 
Iiomhert 

■ "I am glad he is with a clergyman who preaches 
80 well," says Theo, sofdy; and her eyes seemed to 
say, Yon see, good people, he is not so bad as yoa 
thought him, and as I, for my part, nerer beliered 
him to be, "The clergyman has a very kind, hand- 
some face," 

"Here comes a greater clergyman," cries Mr. Wolfe; 
"It is my lord of Salisbury, wiib his blue ribbon, 'and 
a chaplain bcliind him," 

"And whom a mere's name have we here?" 
breaks in Mrs. Lambrai^ as a sedan-chair, covered with 
gilding, topped with no less than fire earl's coronets, , 
carried by bearers in richly laced clothes, and pre- 
ceded by three foobnen in the same .splendid livery, 
now came up to Madame de Bemst^'s door. The 
Bishop, who had been about to enter, .stopped, and ran 
ba<^ witji the most respectful bows and cuisies to the 
sedan-diair, ^ving his hand to the lady who stepped 
thence. 

"■Who on earth is this?" asks Mrs. Lambert. 
"Sprechen sie Deutsch, Ja meinherr. i^chls voT' 
stand," says the waggish colonel. 
"Pooli, Mai-tin." 

"Well, if you cant tmderstand Hig^ Botch, my 
Iht I'lrifinjaRi. 11, 7 
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love, Low can I help it? Tour education was neglected 
at Bcliool. Can you understand lieraldiy — I know- 
yon can?" 

"I make," cries Charley, reciting the shield, "three 
merions on a field or, 'with an earl's coronet" 

"A coouteBs's coionet, my bod. The CVnmtess of 
Yarmonth, my boil" 

"And pray who is she?" 

"It hath ever been ihe cofitom of onr sovereignB to 
advance persons of distinctioQ to honour," continues the 
colonel, gravely, "and this eminent lady hath been so 
promoted by our gracious monarch, to the rank of 
Countess of this kingdom." 

"But why, papa?" asked the danghters together. 

"Never mind, girls!" said mamma. 

But that incorrigible colonel would go on. 

"Y, my cliildren, is one of the hist and the most 
awkward letters of the whole alphabet. When I tell 
you stories, you are always saying ^Yhy. Why should 
my Lord B^bop be cringing to that lady? Look at 
bhs Tubbii^ his fat hands together, and smiling into 
her face! It's not a handBome faco any longer. Ji is 
all painted red and vhite like Scaramouch's in As pan- 
tomime. See, there comes another blue-riband, as I 
live. My Lord Bamborough. The descendant of the 
Hotspurs. Tlie proudest man in England. He stops, 
ho bows, he smiles; he ia hat in hand, too. See, she 
taps him with her fan. Get away, yon crowd of little 
blackguard boys, and don't tread on the robe of the 
lady whom the king delights to honour." 

"But why does the King honour her?" ask the 
girls once more. 

"There goes &at odious last letter but one! Did 
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you over Lear uf lier Grace tlic Duchess of Kcodal? 
No. Of tkc Duclicgs uf PortMuiouth:^ Kon plus. Of 
the Duchess of La Vallicrc? Of I'air KosaiiionJ, 
then?" 

"Hush, papa! There is oo need to bring blushes 
on the cheeks of my dear ones, Martiii Lambertl" 
said the mother, ptit&^ her fio^ to her hoBbaad's lip. 

*"Tis not I; it ia tfaoir aaaeA TSa^e^tm yrbo are 
the canae of the shame," cries ihe sou of the old re^ 
pablicau. "Tl&dL the Bishops of fhe Ohnrch and 
the proudest nobility of the world cringing and bowing 
before that painted High Dutch JezebeL O it's a 
shame! a shame!" 

"Coiifiisionl" here broke out Colonel Wolfe, and, 
making a dash at his hat, ran from tlie room. He had 
seen the young lady whom he admired and her 
guardian walking across the Pantiics on foot to tlie 
Baroness's party, and they came up whilst the Couutcss 
of Yarmouth-Walmotlcn was engaged in convergataon 
with the two lords spiritual and temporal, and these 
two made the lowest reverences and bows to the 
Oontdess, and waited until she had passed in at the 
door on the Bishop's arm. 

Theo turned away from the window with a sad, 
almost awe-stricken face. Hetty still remained there, 
looking from it with indignation in her eyes, and a 
little red spot on each cheek. 

"A penny for little Hetty's thoughts," says mamma, 
coming to the window to lead the child away. 

"I am thinking what I should do if I aatr papa 
bowing to that woman," says Hetty." 

Tea and a hissing ketile here mftde thdr t^pear- 
anee, and the fiimily sate down, to partake of their 
7» 
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evening meal, leaving Lowcvcr Miss Hclty, from lier 
place, command of the window, wliich eIio begged her 
brother not to dose. That joang gentleman bad been 
down amongst the crowd to inspect the aixnurial 
bearings of &e Comttflss's and other sedans, no doubt, 
and also to invest ^pence in a cheese-cake hy 
mamma's order and his own desire, and he returned 
presently with this delicacy wrapped up in a paper. 

• "Look, mothen*," he comes back and sajs, "do you 
see that big man in brown bea&ig all' the pillars with 
his stick? That is the learned Mr. Johnson. He comes 
to the Priaia sometimes to see our master. Ho wits 
sitting with some fi-iciids just now at the tea-table bo- 
fore Mis. Brown's tart-shop. They have tea thei-e, 
twopence a cup; I heai'd Mr. Johnson say he had had 
seventeen cups — that makes two-and-tenpence — what 
a sight of money for tea!" 

"What would you have, Charley?" asks Theo. 
"I think I would have ehoese-eakes," says Charley, 
nghing, as his teeth closed on a large slice, "and the 
;j«mtleraan whom Mr. Johnson was with," continues 
^^Mrley, with his mouth quite full, "was Mr. Kichard- 
who wrote — " 

"Clarissa!" cry all the women in a breath, and run 
to tlie window to see their favourite writer. By this 
time the .sun was sunk, the stai-s were twiukling over- 
head, and the footmen came and hghted the caudles in 
the Baroucsi's room opposite our spies. 

Tlieo and Ler motlier were standing together look- 
ing from their place of observation. There wag a small 
iUununation at Mrs. Brown's tart and tea-ahopy by 
which onr fiends coold see one lady gettmg JSx, 
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Kieliardson'a hat and stick, and another tymg a Bhawl 
naiind Ms neck, after wbicL he ivalked home. 

"O dear me! he does not louk like Giandisou!" 
criea Theo. 

"I rather think I wish we had not seen him, my 
doar," 9aj'3 mamma, who has been described as a 
most sentimental woman and eager novel reader; and 
hero again they were interrupted by Miss Het^, who 
cried: 

"Never miitd tbat Uttle &t man, bat look yonder, 
mamrnfti" 

And they looked yonder. And they saw, in the 
first place, Mr. Warrington undergoing the honour- of a 
presentation to tlie Countess of Yarmouth, who was still 
followed by the obsecjuions peer and prelate with the 
bine ribands. And now the Countess graciously sate 
down to a card-table, the Bishop and the Earl and a 
fourth person being her partner-s. And now Mr. War- 
rington came into the embrasiu'o of the window with a 
lady whom they recognised as the lady whom th^ bad 
seen for a few minutes at OakhursL 

"How mncb finer be is," remarks mamma. 

"How be is improved in bis looks. What has lie 
done to himself ?" asks Theo. 

"Look at bis grand lace frills and mfSeBl My dear, 
lie has not got on om sbirfs any more," cries the 
mafron. 

"Wbat are yon talking abont, g^rlsP" asks papa, 
reclining on his sofa, where, perhaps, he was dozing 
after the ftuhion of honest house-fathers. 

The girls said bow Hany Warrington was in the 
vindow, talking witli bis coosin Lady Maria Esmond. 

"Gome awayl" cries papa. "Ton have no right 
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to be spying fhe joxmg fellow. Down, with the 
cnrtains, I say!" 

And down ike cnttunB went, so that tlie gicls saw 
no more of Madam Bemstein'a guests or doiogB 6x thai 
night. 

Z piay you he not angry at my remarking, if only 
by way of contrast between these two opposite houses, 
that while lUbdame Bernstein and her gaests — bishop, 
dignitaries, noblemen, and what not — were gambling 
or talking scandal, or devonring champagne and 
chickens (which I hold to be venial sin), or doing 
hononr to her ladyship the king's favoni^e, the Countess 
of Tarmouth<'Walmodett, onr country Iriends in their 
lodgings knelt round their table, whither ISi. Brian the 
coachman came as silently as his creaking shoes would 
let him, whilst Mr. Lambert, standing up, read in a low 
voice, a prayer that Heaven would lighten their dark- 
ness and defend them irom the perils of that nighty and 
a supplication that it would grant the revest of those 
two or tinee ga&u«d together. 

Our young folks were up betimes on Sunday 
morning, and arrayed themselves in those Bmart new 
dresses which were to fascinate the Tunbridge folks, 
and, with the escort of brother Charley, paced the little 
town, and the ^uunt Pantiles, and the pxetty common, 
long ere the company was at breakfast, or the bells 
hod rung to chnrdi. It was Heater who found out where 
Harry "Warrington's lodging must Le, by remarking 
3£r. Gumbo in an imdress, with his lovely hair in curl- 
papers, drawing a pair of red curtains aside, and 
openii^ a window eaah, whence he thrust his het^ uid 
i^aled the sweet morning bieeKe. Kx. Ghunbo did not 
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liappen to see tlie young people from Oakhnrat, tliongU 
they beheld him clearly enough. Ho leaned gracefully 
from the window; he waved a large feathor-bruBh wili 
whioh he condescended to duat the furniture of the 
apatttuent iritiun; he affably engaged in conversatioa 
wiib a cherry- cheeked milk-maid, who was lingering 
imder' the casement, and kissed hia lily hand to hec 
Chiinbo's hand spaikled with rings, and his person iras 
decorated with a profusion of jewellery — gifts, no 
doubt, of the fair who appreciated the young African. 
Once or twice more before breakfast-time the girls 
passed near that window. It remtuned open, but the 
room hehind it was blank. No face of Harry Warring^ 
ton appeared there. Neither spoke to the oth% of the 
subject on which both were brooding. Hetty was a 
little prov4^ced with Charley who was clamorous about 
Iweakfast, oi^ told him he was always thinking of 
eating. In reply to her sarcastic inquiry, he artlessly 
owned he sfaoold lilce anotber cbeese-cake, and good- 
natoxed Theo, IwrgTringt, said ahe had a si?:pence, and 
if the cake-shop were open of a Sunday m<HiUDg Charley 
flhould have ona ^fae cake-dop was open: and Theo 
took oat her fitHe ^mee, netted hy her dearest fHmd 
at sohod, and eontahm^ faftr poeket-pieee, her grand- 
mother's guinea, her slender little stove of shillinge — 
nay, some copper money at one end; aad die treated 
Charley to the meal which he loved. 

"A great deal of fine company was at church. 
There was that funny old duchess, and old Madame 
Bernstein, with Lady Maria at her side, and Mr. Wolfe, 
of course, by the side of Miss Lowther, and singing 
witik her oat of the same psEiImrbotA; and Mtr.md)ard- 
Bon with a bevy of ladies. One <^ them ia Min 
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Fielding, papa tells tlieiu after cliurcli, HaiTy Fielding's 
sister. 0 girls, what good compauy he was! And his 
books are worth a dozen of your milk-sop Pamelas and 
Clarissas, Mrs. Lambert: bat what woman ever loved 
trae humour? And there was Mr. Johnsoa sittiag 
amongst tbe charity-duldien. Did 70a eee how he 
tamed Toimd to the altar at the Belief, and npset two 
or three of the scared little nrcbins in leather breeches? 
And what a famous sermon Harry's parson gave, didn't, 
lie? A sennon about scandal. How he touched up 
f-omo of the old barridaus who were seated roundl 
Vihj wasn't Mr, Warrington at church? It was a shune 
be wasn't at church." 

"1 really did not remark whether he was there or 
not," says Miss Hetty, tossing her head np. 

But Theo, who was all tratb, said, "Tea, I thonght 
of him, and was sorry he was not tiiete; aad so did 
you think of him, Hetty." 

"I did no such thing, SGss," persists Hetty. 

"Then wiiy did yoa whisper to me it was Eany*s 
clergyman who preai^ed?" 

" To iiaiik. of ISx. Waningtoa'a deigymau is not to 
flunk of Mr. Warmigtoo. It was a most ^cellent 
sermon, certainly, and the children sang most dread- 
fully out of tone. And there is Lady Maria at the 
window opposite, smelling at the rosea; and that is Mr. 
Wolfe "a Btep, I know his great military tramp. Hight 
left — right left! How do you do, Colonel Wolfe?" 

"Why do you look so glum, James?." asks Colonel 
Lambert, good-naturedly. "Has the charmer been scold- 
ing thee, or is thy conscience pricked by the sermon. 
Ur. Sampson, isn't the parson's name? A &mons 
prOAcher, on my wordl'* 
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"A pretty preachei', auJ a [iixtty piactitionerl" 
Bays Mr. Wolfo, with a slirug of his shoulders. 

"Why I thought the diacourse did not last ten 
miaiiteB, and madam did not sleep one single wink 
during the senoon, didst thou, Molly?" 

"Did yon see when the foUow^.i^e into lihnrch?" 
asked die indignant Oolimel Wolfe. "He eome in at 
the open door of the common, jost in lime, and as the 
psalm was over." 

"Well, he had been reading the service probably 
to some sick person, there are many here," remai^' 
Mrs. Lambert 

"Keading the sei-vice! 0, my good Mrs. Lambertl 
Do you knoiv where I found liim? I went to look for 
your young scapegrace of a Virginian." 

"His own rtame is a very pret^ name, I'm sore," 
cries out Iletty. "It isn't Scapogracel It is Hemy 
Esmond Wamugton, Esquire." 

"Miss Hester, I found the parson in his cassock, 
and Henry Esmond Warrington, Esquire, in his bed- 
gown, at a quarter before eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when all the Sunday bells were ringing, and they 
were playing over a game of picquet they had Lad the 
night before!" 

"Well, numbers of good people play at cards of a 
Sunday. The King plays at cards of a Sunday." 

"Hush, my dear!" 

"I know ho docs," says Hetty, "with that painted 
person we saw yesterday, that Countess what d'you call 
her?" 

"I think, my dear Miss Hester, a clergyman had 
beat take to G^d's books instead of the Devil's books 
on that day — 'and so I took the, liberty of telling yonr 
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pai'8on." Hetty lookcii as if she thought it was a liheity 
which M>. "Wolfe had taken. "And I told our youag 
iriend that I thought he Jiad better have been on his 
vay to ohu-ch than iheie in his bed gown." 

"Ton wouldn't haTe Hany go. to diHrch in a dress- 
ing-gown and night-cap, Coionel Wo%? That would 
be a pretty sight, indeed I" again saya Hettf fiercely. 

"I would bare my little girl's tongue not wag quite 
80 fast," remarks papa, patting the girl's flushed litUe 
cheek. 

"Kot speak when a friend is attacked, and nobody 
says a word in his favour? No; nobody!" 

Hero the two lips of tho little mouth closed on each 
other; tho whole little fi'ame shook; the child flung a 
parting look of defiance at Mi-. Wolfe, and went out of 
the room, just in time to close the do<)r, and burst out 
crying on the stair. 

Mr, Wolfe looked very much discomfited. "I am 
snrot Anut Lambert, I did not intend to hurt Hester's 
feelings." 

"No, James," she said, very kindly. The young 
officer used to call her Aunt Lambert, in ijuite early 
days, and she gave him her band. 

Mr. Lambert whistled his favourite tune of "Over 
the hills and far away," with a drum accompaniment 
performed by his fiugers on the window, "I say, you 
musn't whistle on Sunday, papa!" cried tlie artless 
young gown-boy from Grey Friars; and tlien suggested 
that it was three hours from breakfast, and be should 
like to finish Theo's cheese cake. 

"O, you greedy childl" cries Theo. But here, 
hearing a little exclamatory noise outside, sbe ran out 
of the room, closing the door behind her. ' And ws will 
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not puTBue her. The noise was that sob which broke 
from Hester^s panting, over-loaded heart; and, thongh 
we cannot see, I am sate the little maid flang herself 
on her sister's neck, and wept upon Theo's kind 
bosom. 

Hetty did not walk out in the afternoon when the 
family took the air on the common, but had a headaeha 
and lay -on her bed, where her mother watched her. 
Charley had discoTered a comrade from Gtej f^daiS! 
Kr. Wolfe of course paired off with 3GsB JjO/w^nesci and 
Theo and hex father, taking their sober walk in tiia 
Sabba& snnehioe, fonnd Kadame Bernstein backing on 
8 bench under a tree, her niece and nephew in attend* 
ance. ' Hany ran np to greet his dear friends: he was 
radiant with pleasure at beholding them — the elder 
ladies were most gtactons to the colonel and his wife, 
who bad so kindly welcomed their Harry. 

How noble and handsome he lookedl Theo thongbt 
— she called him by his Christian name, as if he were 
really her brother. "Why did we not see yon sooner 
to-day, HaiTy?" she aaked. 

"I never thought you were hesre, Theo." 

"But you might have seen us if you widted." 

"Where?" aaked Harry. 

" There^ sir," she said, pointing to the chinch. And 
abe hdd her hand up as if in reproof; bat a sweet 
kindness beamed in her hmBat faeo. Ah, Mendly 
young reader, wandering cm &e worid uid straggling 
with temptation, may yon also hare one or two pure 
hearts to lore and pray for you 1 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Contain! > Soljloqay by Hcitei. 

Mabtik Lambert's first feeling, apon learning the 
little secret whicli his younger daughter's emotion had 
revealed, waa to be angry with the lad who bad rohhed 
his child's heart away from liim, and her family. "A 
plague upon all scapegraces, English or Indian!" cried 
the Colonel to his wife, "I wish this one had broke 
his nose against any door-post but ours." 

"Perhaps we are to cure him of being a scape- 
grace, my dear," says Mrs. Lambert, mildly interposing, 
"and the fall at our door hath something providontiiil 
in it Ton laughed at mc, Sir. Lambert, when I said 
BO before; but if Heaven did not send the young gen- 
tleman to us, who didi' And it may he for the bless- 
-iug and happiness of us all that he came, too." 

"Kb hard, Mollyl" groaned the Colonel. "We 
chensh and fondle and rear *em: wo tend them through 
nclcneBS and bealA: we toil and we sdieme: we houd 
away money in ihe Btocking, ai^ patch. our own old 
coata: if &eyVe a headache we can't sleep for think- 
ing of their ailment; if they have a wish or fan^, we 
work day and night to compass it, and 'tia darling 
daddy and dearest pappy, and whose father is like 
ours? ' and so forth. On Tuesday morning I am king 
of my honse and family. On Tuesday evening Prince 
^hippersnapper makes his appearance, and my reign 
is over. A whole life is foi^tten and forsworn for a 
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pair of blae eyes, a pair of lean shanks, and a head of 

yellow hair." 

"'Tia UTitten tliat ivo n'omcn slioiild leave all to 
follow our liusliaiiil. I tUuk O'.u- courtsliip was not 
very long, <lear Martini" said the matron, laying her 
hand on her husband's arm. 

'"Tis human nature, and wliat can 70a expect of 
the j^e?" Bighed the OohineL 

"And I think I did my dnty to my hneband, 
thongh I own I left my papa for bim,^ added Mis. 
Lambert, softly. , 

"Excellent wencli! Perdition catch my sonll but 
I do love thcD, Molly!" says the good Colonel; "bat, 
then mind you, your falhcr never did me; and if ever 
I am to have sons-in-law ■ — ■" 

"Ever, indeed! Of course my girls are to have 
husbands, Mr. Lambert!" cries mamma. 

"Well, when they come, I'll hate them, madam, 
as your father did me, and rjuite right too, for taking 
his treasure away from him." 

"Don't be m-eligious and nnnatnral, Martia Lam- 
bert! I say you are unnatural, sirl" continues the 
matron. 

"Nay, my dear, I have an old tooth in my left- 
jaw, here; and 'tis natni'al that the tooth should come 
out. But wlien the tooth-drawer pulls it, 'tia natural 
that I should feel pain. Do you suppose, madam, that 
I don't love Hetty better than any tooth in my head?" 
asks Mr, Lambert. But no woman was ever averse to 
the idea of her daughter getting a husband, however 
fathers revolt against the invasion of the son-in-law. 
As for mothers and grandmothers, those good folks are 
jnanied over agfun in the maniage of their yonng^ 
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ones ; and their souls attire themselves in the laces and 
muslins of twenty — foi-ty years ago; the postilion's 
white ribbona bloom agtun, and they flattoi: into the 
post-cbuse; and drive away. What vimaaij boverer 
old, bas not the bridtd-favoors and raiment stowed 
away, and packed in lavender, in the inmost cupboards 
of her heart? 

"It will be 8 sad thing, parting wii^ her," con- 
tmned Mrs. Lambert, with a sigh. 

"Too have settlcil tliat point aJready, Molly," 
laughs the Colonel. "Had I not best go out and 
order raisins and corintlis for the wedding-cake?" 

"And then I stall have to leave the house in 
their charge when I go to 'her, you know, in Virginia. 
How many miles is it to Virginia, Martin? I should 
think it must be thousands of miles." 

"A hundred and seventy-three thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-one and three-quarters, my dear, by 
the near way," answeis Lambert, gravely; "that, 
through Prestffi> John's coontry. By the other route, 
through Persia — " 

"O give me the one where there is the least of the 
sea, and your horrid ships, which I can't bearl" cries 
the Colonel's spouse. "I hope iRachel Esmond and I 
shall be better friends. She had a veiy high spirit 
when we were girls at school." 

"Had we not best go about the baby linen, Mrs. 
Martin Lambert?" here interposed her wondering 
hii.sb.md. Now, Lanibci't, I dai"e say, thought 

tliere was no matter for wonderment at all, and had 
remarked some very pretty lace caps and bibs in Mrs. 
Bobbinifs toy^sbop. And on that Sonday aftemocm. 
when the discoreiy was made, and while little Het^ 
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was lying upon her pillow witli feverish cLceks, closed 
eyes, and a piteous face, her motlier looted at the 
child with the most perfect ease of mind, and seomed 
to be rather pleased than otherwise at Hetty's woo. 

The ghi was not only unhappy, but enraged with 
herself for having publi&hed her secret Ferhapa die 
had not known it autil the sudden emotion aog^oaii^d 
her frith her own state of mind; and now the little 
maid chose to be as much ashamed as if she had done 
a wrong, and been discovered in it. 3he was indignant 
with her own weakness, and broke into transports of 
wrath against herself. She vowed she never would 
forgive herself for submitting to such a buniiliation. So 
tlie young pai-d, wounded by the hunter's dui-t, chafes 
with rage in the forest, is angry with the surprise of 
tSje rankling steel in her side, imd snaxla and bites at 
her sister-cnba, and the leopardess, her spotted mo- 
ther. 

Ijittle Hetty tore and gnawed, and growled,, so that 
I should not like to have been her taitetcnal cub, or 
hex spotted dam or rare. "What business has any 
young woioan," she cried out, "to indulge in any such 
aonseDae? Manuna, I ought to be whipped, aud seat 
to bed. I know perfectly well that Mr. Warrington 
does not care a fig about me. I dare say he likes 
French actresses and the commonest little milliner-girl 
in the toyshop better than me. And so he ought, and 
80 they ai-e better than me. Why, what a fool I am 
to burst out crying like a ninny about nothing, and 
because Mr. Wolfe said Harry played _cards of & 
Sunday! I know he is not clevw, like papa. I be- 
Beve he is stapid — I am certain he is stnpid; but he 
is not BO sta^ as I am. .Why, of course, I can't 
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jnarry. him. IIo^v am I to go to Amenea, and leave 
you and Thco? Of course, he likea somehody else, at 
America, or at Tunhridge, or at Jericho, or somewhere. 
He is a prince in his own counti-y, and can't think of 
marrying a poor half-pay officer's daughter, with two- 
peace to her fortune. Used not yon to tell me how, 
when I wae a baby, I cried and wantod the moon? I 
am a baby now, a most absurd, silly, little baby — 
don't talk to me, Mrs. Lambert, I am. Only there ia 
tiiis to be sud, he don't know anything abont it, and I 
would rather cot my tongue oat tiiaa tell him." 

Dire were the ^eats with which Het^ menaced 
Theo, in case hor sister should betray her. As'for the 
infantile Charley, his mind being altogether set on 
cheesecakes, he had not remazked or been moved by 
Miss Hester's emotion; and the parents and the kind 
sister of course all promised not to reveal the little 
maid'a secret 

"I begin to think it had been best for ns to stay 
at home," sighed Mrs. Lambert to her husband, 
. "Nay, my dear," replied the otlier. "Human na- 
ture will be human nature; surely Hetty's mother told 
me herself that she had the beginning of a liking for a 
certain young curate before she fell over head and 
heels in love with a certain young officer ofKingaley's. 
And as for me, my heart was wounded in a dozen 
places ere Miss Moily Benson took entire possession of 
it. Oiu' sons and daughters must follow in the way of 
their parents, before them, I suppose. Why, but yester- 
day, you were scolding me for grumbling at Miss Het's 
precouous &n(ueB. To do tho child justice, she dis- 
guises lier feelings entirely, and I d<^ Mr. Warringtoi^ 
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to know firom her behaTionr How slie' is disposed to- 
■wards liim." 

"A daugliter of mioe sod yours, Martin," criea tlia 
mother mth great ^gnity, "is not going to £ing her- 
self at a genUeman's head I" 

"Neiiber herself nor the teacup, my dear," an- 
Bwera the ColoneL "Little Misa Het treats Mr. War- 
rington like a vixen. He never comes to us, but she 
boxes his eai-s in one fashion or t'other. I protest she 
is barely civil to him; but, knowing what is going on 
in the young hypocrite's mind, I am not going to be 
angry at her rudeness." 

"She hath no need to bo nirlc at nil, Martin; and 
onr girl is good enough for any gentleman id England 
or America. Wliy, if their agca suit, shouldn't they 
many after all, siri"' 

"Why, if he wants her, shouldn't ho ask her, my 
dear? I am sorry we came. I am for puttiug the 
horses into the carriage, and turning their heads to- 
wards home again." 

But mamma fondly Sfud, ''Depend on it, my dear, 
that these matters are wisely ord^ned for us. l>epend 
npon it, Martin, it was not for nothing that Harry 
'Warrington was brought to our gate in that way; and 
that be and our children are thus brought together 
again. If that marriage has been decreed in Heaven, 
a marriage it will be." 

"At what age, Molly, I wonder, do women begin 
and leave off match-making? If our little cliit falls in 
love and falls out again, she will not be the hrst of 
her sex, Mrs. Lambert I wish we were on our way 
home again, and, if I had my will, would trot off this 
very night." 
T/ifl VirflitjiaitJ. il. 8 
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"He has promised to drink hia tea here to-mgbt 
Tou would not tate away our child's pleasui-e, Mar- 
tia?" asked the mother, softly. 

In hia fashion, the father was not less good-na< 
tnred. "Tou know, my dear," eaya Lambert, "that if 
either of 'em had a fancy to our ears, wo would cut 
tliem off iiud serve them in a fiScassie." 

Maiy Lambert laughed at the idea of her pretty 
little delicate eai's being so served. When her hushaud 
was most tender-hearted, his habit was to he most 
grotesque. When he pulled the pret^ litUe delicate 
ear, behind which the matron's fine hair was combed 
back, wherein twinkled a shining line or two of silver, 
I daresay he did not hurt lier much. I daresay she 
was thinking of the soft|, ■wcU-remembered times of her 
own modest youth and sweet coui-tship. Ilallowed re- 
membrances of sacred times! If tlie sight of youthful 
love is pleasant to behold, how much more charming 
the aspect of the affection that has survived years, 
sorrows, faded beauty perhaps, and life's doubts, dif- 
ferences, trouble! 

In regard of her promise to disguise her feelings 
for Mr. Warrington in that gentleman's presence, Miss 
Hester was better, or worse if you will, than her word, 
Harry not only came to take tea with his friends, but 
invited them for the next day to an entertainment at 
the Booms, to be given in their special honour, 

"A dance, and given. for usl" cries Theo. "O 
Hany, how delightfU; I wi^ we could this very 
minutel" 

"Why, for a savage Vii^niaa, I declare, Hany 
Waitington, thou art the moat turilised young maa 
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possible!" says the ColoneL "My dear, shall we dance 
a minuet togetber?" 

"We have done auch a thing before, Martin Lam- 
liertl" Bsya the soldier'e fond wife. Iler husband hums 
a minuet tune; whips a plate fiom tho tea-table, and 
makes a preparatoiy bow and flourish with it as if it 
were a hat, whilst madam performB her best, curtsey. 

Only Hetty, of the party, porsiats in looking glum 
and displeased. "Why, child, have you not a word 
of thanks to throw to Mr. Warrington?" asks Theo of 
her sister. 

"I never did care for dancing much," says Hetty. 
"What is the use of standing up opposite a stupid maB, 
and dancing down a room with him?" 

"Merci tlu contpUinent!" says Mr. Warrington. 

"I don't say that you are stupid — that is — that 
is, I — I only meant countiy dances," says Hetty, 
biting her lipa, as she caught her sister's eye. She re- 
membered otte had said Harry was stupid, and Theo's 
droll humorous glance was her only reminder. 

But with this MisB Hetty chose to be as angry as 
if it had he^ ^nite a cruel rebuke, "I heAa dancing 
— there — I own it,*' she says, with a toss of her head. 

"Nay, yon used to like it well enough, child!" in- 
terposes her mother. 

"That was when she was a child: don't you aeo 
she is grown up to be an old woman?" remarks Hetty's 
father. "Or perhaps Mias Hester has got tho gout?" 

"Piddle!" Bays Hester, snappishly, drubbing with 
her little feet. 

"What's a daoce without a fiddle?" says imper- 
tnrbed papa: 

8» 
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Darkness baa come over Harry Warijngtoii's face. 
"I come to try my best, and give tliem pleasure and a 
dance," he thinks, "and the little thing tells me she 
hates dancing. We don't practise kindness, or acknow- 
ledge hospitality so in onr country, No — nor speak 
to our pai'ents bo, neither." I am afraid, in this pacti- 
cnlar, uea^ have changed in the United States daring 
the last hundred years, and that the yoting folks there, 
are considerably I/etlified. 

Kot content with this, Miss Hester must proceed to 
make such fun of all the company at the Wells, and 
especially of Harry's own immediate pursuits and com- 
panions, that the Loncat lad was still farther pained 
at her behaviour; and, when lie saw Wrs. Lambert 
alone, asked how or in what he had again offended, 
that Hester was so angry with him? The kind matron 
felt more than ever well disposed towards the boy, 
after her daughter's conduct to him. She would have 
liked to tell the secret which Hester hid so fiercely. 
Theo, too, remonstrated with her sister in private; Imt 
Hester would not listen to the snbject, and was as 
angry in her bedroom, when the gir^ were alomi, aa 
she had been in the parlonr before her motbrar's com- 
pany. "Suppose he hates me?" says she. "I expect 
he will. I hate myself, I do, and scom myself for 
being such an idiot. How ought he to do otherwise 
than hate me? Didn't I abuse him, call him goose, all 
sorts of names? And I know he is not clever all the 
time. I know I have better wits than he has. It is 
only because he is tall, and baa blue eyes, and a pretty 
nose that I like him. What an absurd fool a girl must 
be to like a man merely because ho has a bine nose 
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abd hooked eyes! So I am a fool, and I won't hav9 
you say a word to the contrary, Theo!" 

Now Theo thought that her little sister, far irom 
being a fool, was a wonder of wonders, and that if any 
girl was worthy of any prince in Christendom, Hetty 
was that spinster. "You are silly sometimes, Ttetty," 
says Theo, "that is when you spcsik unkindly to peopfo 
who mean you well, as you did to Mr. "Warrington at 
tea to- night. When he proposed to us his party at the 
Assembly Rooms, and nothing could be more gallant 
of.him, why did you sny you didn't care for music, or 
dancing, or tcai* You know you love them all!" 

"I said it merely to vex myself, Theo, and annoy 
myself, and wliip myself, aa I deserve, child. And, 
besides, Iiow can you expect such an idiot as I am to 
say anything but idiotic things? Do you know it quite 
pleased me to see him angry. I thought, ah! now I 
have hurt his feelings! Now he will say, Hetty Lam- 
liOTt is an odious little set-up, sour-tempered vixen. 
And that, vill teach him, andj'ou, and mamma, and 
papft, at any rate, that I am not going to set my cap 
at Hany. No; our papa is ten times as good as 
he is. I vm stay by ooi papa, and if he asked me to 
go to Virginia with him to-morrow I wouldn't, Theo. 
Hy siBter is worth all the Virginians that ever were 
made since the world began." 

And here, I suppose, follow oscnlations between the 
sistffiB, and mother's knock comes to the door, who has 
overheard their talk threngh the wainscot, and calls 
oat, "Children, 'tis time to go to sleep." Theo's eyea 
close speedity, and she is at rest; but, 0, poor little 
Hetty! Think of the hours tolling one eStet another. 
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and tlie child's eyes wide open, as she lies tossing and 
■wakeful witli tlio anguish of the new wound! 

"It is a judgment upon me," she says, "for haTing 
thought and spoke scornfully of him. Only, why 
should there he a judgment upon me? I was only 
in fun. I knew I liknd him very much all the time: 
"hut I thought Theo liked him too, and I would give 
up anything for my darling Theo. If she had, no 
tortures should ever have drawn a word from me — I 
-would have got a rope ladder to help her to run away 
with Harry, that I would, or fetched the clergyman to 
marry them. And then I would have retired alone, 
and alone, and alone, and taken care of papa and 
mamma, and of the poor in the village, and have read 
sermons, though I hate 'em, and have died without 
telling a word — not a word — and I shall die soon, 
I know I shall." But when the dawn rises, the little 
maid is asleep nestling by her sister, the stain of a tear 
or two upon her flushed downy cheek. 

Most of us play with edged tools at gome period of 
our lives, and cut ourselves accordingly. At first the 
cat hurts and slings, and down drops the knife, and 
we C17 out like woanded little hahies as we are. Some 
very very few and unlucky folks at the game cut their 
heads sheer off, or stab themselves mortally, and 
perish outright, and there is an end of them. Bat, — 
Heaven help ubI — many people have fingered those 
ardentes aagittas which Love sharpens on his whetstone, 
and are stabbed, scarred, pricked, perforated, tattooed 
all over with the wounds, who recover, and live to be 
quite lively. Wir caick have tasted daa irdisclte QlUck; 
ve abo have gelabt und — \md so weiter. Warble your 
death aong, sweet Theklat Perish off the face of the 
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earth, poor pulmonary victim, if so mintlcd! Had you 
Btirvived to a later period of life, my dear, you would 
have thought of a Hentimeutal disappoiotment without 
any reference to the undertaker. Let us trust there is 
no present need of a sexton for Miss Hetty. But 
meanwhile, the very instant she wakes, tliere, tearing 
at her little heart, will that Caro he, wliicU has given 
her a few hours respite, melted, no doubt, by her youth 
and hex tears. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

In wbich Mr. Wnrrliigton (rcata the Coinpan; witb Tea and a Ball. 

G-ENERODS ■with liis very easily gotten money, 
hospitable and cordial to all, oiir young Virginian, in 
his capacity of man of fashion, could not do leas than 
treat his country friends to an entertainment at the 
Assembly Kooms, Tvliither, according to the custom of 
ihe day, he invited almost alt the remaining company 
at the Wells. Card-tables 'were set in one apartment, 
for all diofie who could not spend an evening without 
ihe pastime then common to all European society: a 
supper -with champagne in some provision and howls of 
negua vr&a prepared in another chamber: ihe large 
assembly room was set apart for the dance, of which 
eiyoyment Harry Warrington's guesta partook in our 
ancestors' homely fashion. I cannot fancy that the 
amusement was especially lively. Fii'st, minuets were 
called; two or three of which were performed by as 
many couple. The spinsters of the highest rank in the 
assembly went out for the minuet, and my LadyMari^ 
Esmond being an earl's daughter, and the person of 
the highest rank present (wUli the exception of Lady 
Augusta Crutchley, who was lame), Mr. WaiTington 
danced the first minuet with his cousin, acf[uitting him- 
self to the satisfaction of the whole room, and per- 
forming much more elegantly than Mr. Wolfe, who 
stood up with Miss Lowther. Having completed 
the dance with Lady Maria, Mr. Warrington begged 
HisB Theo to do him the honour of walking ibs next 
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minaet, and accordingly Miss TIico, blusliing and looking^ 
very happy, went through hor exerciso to the great 
delight of her parents and fho rage of Miss Humpleby, 
Sir Jolm Humplcby's daughter, of Liphook, who 
expected, at least, to have stood up next after my 
Lady Maria. Then, after the minuets, came country 
dances, the music being performed by a harp, fiddle, 
and flageolet; perclied in a little balcony, and thrum- 
ming through the evening rather feeble and melancholy 
tunes. Take up an old book of music, and play a few 
of those tunea now, and one wonders Low people at 
any time could have found tho airs otherwise than 
melancholy. And yet they loved and frisked and 
laughed and courted to that sad accompaniment There 
ia scarce one of the ehs that has not an amari aUqidd^ 
a tang of sadness. Perhaps it is because they are old 
and deftinct, and their plaintive echoes call out to us 
from the limbo of the past, whither they have been 
consigned for this century. Perhaps they were gay 
when they were alive; and our descendants when they 
hear — well, never mind names — when they hear 
the works of certain maestri now popular, will say: 
Bon Bieu, is this the music which amused our fore- 
fathers? 

Mr. Warrington had tho honour of a duchess's 
company at his tea-drinking — Colonel Lambert's and 
Mr. Prior's heroine, the Ducheaa of Queensbcrry. And 
though tho duchess carefully turned her back upon a 
countess who was present, laughed loudly, glanced at 
the latter over her shoulder, and pointed at her with 
her fan, yet almost alt the company pushed, and bowed, 
and cringed, and smiled, and backed before this coun- 
tess, scarcely taking any notice of her Grace of Queenq- 
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terry and ter jokos, and lier fan, and lior airs. Now this 
countess was no other tlian the Countess of Tarmoutb- 
Walmoden, the lady whom his Majesty George thoSecoud, 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of 
ihe Faith, delighted to honom-. She h;i(I met Hairy 
Warrington in the walks that morning, and liad been 
mighty gi-acions to the young Virginian. She Lad 
told him they would have a game at cards that night; 
and ptubliud old Colonel Blinkinsop, vho fancied the 
invitadon liad teea addressed to Um, kad made iba 
profbnndest of bows. "Pooh! poohl" stud the Conntesa 
of Bngland and Hanover, "I don't meau you. I mean 
the yoong Fhshmianl" And everybody oongratalated 
the youth on his good fortune. At night, all the world, 
in order to shoiv their loyalty, doubtless, tlu-onged 
round my Lady Yarmouth; my Lord Eamborough was 
eager to make hei parlie at quadrille; my Lady Blanche 
Pendragoii, that model of virtue; Sir Lancelot Quintain, 
that pattern of knighthooil nnd valour; Mr. Deuu of 
Ealing, that exemplary divine and [ncatlier; numerous 
gentlemen, noblemen, generals, colonels, matrons, and 
spinsters of the highest rank, were on tlio watch for a 
smile from her, or eager to jump up and join her card- 
table. Lady Maria waited upon her with meek respect, 
and Madame de Bernstein treated the Hanoverian lady 
with profound gravity and coorteEiy. 

Harry's bow had been no lower than hospitality 
required; but, such as it was, Miss Hester chose to be 
indignant with it. She scarce spoke a word to her 
partner during thoir dance together; and when he took 
her to the sapper-room for re&esbment she was little 
more coramnnicative. To enter that room they had to 
pass by Madame Walmoden's card-table, who good- 
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nftturedly called out to her host as ho was passing, 
and asked him if Lus "breddy liddle bardner liked 
tauziog?" 

"I tbank your ladyslaip, I don't like tan2iing, and I 
don't like cards," says Miss Hester, tossing np ber 
head; and, dropping a curtsey like a "cbeese," she 
strutted away from tlie countess's table. 

Mr, Warrington was very much offended. Sarcasm 
from the young to the old pained him: flippant beha- 
viour towards himself hurt him. Courteous in bis 
simple way to all persons whom be met, he expected 
a late politeneea &om them. Hetfy perfecily well knew 
what offence she was giving; conld mark the displear 
sore reddening on hei partner's honest feee, with a 
Bide-long glance of her eye; noTorthdess she tried to 
wear her most ingennons smile; and, as she came up 
to the side board where the refreshments were set, 
artlessly said: — 

"What a horrid, vnlgax old woman that is; don't 
you thmk bo?" 

" Wliat woman?" asked the young man. 

"That German woman — my lady Yarmouth — ■ 
to whom all the men are bowing and cringing." 

"Her ladyship has been very kind to me," 
says Harry, grimly. "Won't you have some of thia 
cn?tard?" 

"And yon have been bowing to her, tool Ton 
look as if your negns was not nice," harmlessly conti- 
nues Miss Hetty. 

"It is not veiy good negus," says Harry, with s 
gulp. 

"And ihe custard is had tool I declare tis made 
with bad eg^sl" ones Hiss Lambert 
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"T wisli, Hester, that the entertainment and tho 
company had been better to your liking," says poor 
Harry. 

'"Tis very unfortunate; but I daresay you could 
not help it," cries the young woman, tossing her little 
enily head. 

Ur, Waningtoa groaned in Bpirit, peihaps m body, 
and clenched his fiats and Mb teeth. The little torturer 
ardeasly oontinned, **Toa seem disturbed: shall ire go 
to my mamma?" 

" Yes, let us go to yonr manuna,^' cries Mr. Warring- 
ton, with glaring eyes and a "Cnrae you, why are 
you always standing in the way?" to an unlucky 
waiter. 

"La! Is that tho way you speak in Virginia?" 
asks Mis a Pertucss. 

"We are rough there sometimes, madam, and can't 
help being disturbed," he says slowly, and with a 
quiver in his whole frame, looking down upou her with 
fire flashing out of his eyes. Hetty saw nothing 
distinctly afterwards, and until she came to her mother, 
Never had she seen Harry look so handsome or so 
noble. 

"You look pale, childl" cries mamma, anxious like 
all pavidcB matrea. 

"Tis tbe cold — no, I mean the heat Thank 
you, A&, 'Warrington." And she makes him a faint 
curtsey, as Harry bows a tremendous bow, and walks 
elsewhere amongst his guests. He hardly knows what 
is happening at first, so angry is he. 

He is aroused by another altercation betvreen his 
aunt and the Duchfiss of Queenaberry. When the 
Toyal favourite passed the duchess, her grace gave her 
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ladysllip an awful stare out of eyes that were not so 
bright now aa they had been in the young days when 
they "set the world on fire;" turned round with an 
affected laugh to her neighbour, and shot at the jolly 
Hanoverian lady a ceaseless fire of giggles and Bneers, 
The oooutesB pursued her game at cards, not knowing, 
01 not choo^ng perhaps to kuow, how her enemy was 
jibing at her. There had been a feud of many years' 
date between their Graces of Queensberry and the 
family on the throne. 

"How you all bow down to the idol! Don't tell 
me! Yon are as bad as the rest, my good Madame 
Bernstein!" the Duchess says. "Ah, what a tme 
Christian country this is! and how your deai- fii'st 
husband, the Bishop, would have liked to see such a 
Bightl" 

"Foi^TB me, if I fail ciitite to nnderstaitd yonr 
Grace." 

"We are both of m growing old, my good Bem- 
Btein, or, perhaps, we won't understand when we don't 
choose to nnderstaad. That is the way with us women, 
my good yonng Iroquois." 

"Your Orace remarked, &at it was a Christiaii 
coontry," Baid Madame do Bernstein, "and I fwled to 
perceive the point of the remark." 

"bideed, my good creature, there is very little 
point in it! I meant we were snch good Christians, 
bepause we were so forgiving. Don't you remember 
reading when you were young, or your husband the 
Bishop reading when ho was in the pulpit, how, when 
a woman amongst the Jews was caught doing wrong, 
the Pharisees were for stoning her out of hand? Far 
from ^toning sach a woman now, look, how fond wfl 
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are of Ler! Any man in this room would go round 
it on Hs knees if yonder woman bade him. Yes, 
Hadam Walmoden, yon may -look np irom yoBr cards 
witli yonr great painted &ee, and frown with y<nii 
great painted ^elraows. at me. Ton know J am 
talking about yon; and I intend to go on toUjng about 
yon, too. I any man here would go roond the 
room on his knees, if yon bade himl" 

"I think, madam, I know two or three who 
wouldn't!" says lliv Warrington, with some spirit. 

"Quickj let me hug them to my heart of heartel" 
cries the old Duchess. "Which are they? Bring 'em 
to me, my dear Iroq^noisI Let us have a game of foor 
— of honest men and womeuj that is to say, if we 
can find a couple mare partners, Mr. Waningttnil" 

"Here are we three," saya the Baroness Bernstein, 
with a forced laugh; "let us play a dummy." 

"Pray, madam, where is ihe thixd?" asks the old 
Dnchess, looking round. 

"MadamI" cries out the other elderly lady, "I 
leave your Grace to boast of your honesty, which 
I hare no doubt is spotless: but I will Gimk you 
not to doubt mine before my own xelatiTes and 
children I" 

"See how she &ea up at a word! I am sure, my 
dear creature, you are quite as honest as most of the 

company," says tLo Duchess. 

"Which may not Lo good enough for her Grace 
the Ducliesa of QuccuabeiTy and Dover, who, to te 
sure, might haro stayed away in such a cose, but it is 
the best my nephew could get, madam, and his best 
he has given you. You look astonished, Hany, my 
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dear - — and well you may. He is not naed fo our 
ways, madam," 

"Madam, he has fotmd an atmt who can teach him 
OUT ways, and a great Aeel morel" cries the Dadiess, 
rapping her fan. 

''She will teach him to try and make all his gnesta 
welcome, old or yonng, ridi or poor. That is the 
Virpnian way, isn't it, Hirry? She will tell him, 
when Catherino Hyde is angry with his old aunt, that 
Ihey were friends aa girls, and ought not to quarrel 
now they are old women. And she will not he wrong, 
will she, Duchess?" And herewith tlic one dowager 
made a superb curtsey to the other, and the battle just 
impending between them passed away, 

"Egad, it was like Byng and Galissoni^re!" cried 
Chaplain Sampson, as Harry talked over the night's 
transactions with his pupil next mariiiug. "No power 
on earth, I thought, could have prevented those two 
from going into actionl" 

"Seventy-fonrs-at least ~ both of 'eml" langhs Euiy. 

"Bat the Baroness declined &o battle, and sailed 
ont of fire witb inimitable skill" 

"Why j^onld she be a&aid? I have beard you 
say my annt is as witty as any woman alive, and need 
fear the tongue of no dowager in England." 

"Hem! Perhaps she had good reasons for being 
peaceable!" Sampson knew very well what they were, 
and that poor Bernstein's reputation was so hopelessly 
flawed and cracked, that any sarcasms levelled at Ma- 
dame Walmoden were equally applicable to her. 

"Sir," cried Harry, in great amf^ement, "you don't 
mean to say there is anything against the character of 
my annt, tibe Baroness de BeinsteiDl" 
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The Chaplain looked at the yonng Yirgiiiiau with 
Buch an air of utter wonderment, that the latter saw 
lliere must be Eomo history against his auat, and some 
diarge which Sampson did not choose to rereaL "Great 
HeavensI" Hanj groaned out, "are there two then ia 
the fenuly, who are — " 

"TThich two?" askeA the Chaplain. 

Bat here Harry stopped, hlualiing very red. He 
remembered, and we shall presently have to state, 
whence he had got his information regarding tlie otlier 
&mily culprit, and bit his lip, and was silent. 

"By-gones are always unpleasant things, Mr. "War- 
rington," said the Cliaplain; "and wo had best hold 
our peace regarding them. No man or woman can 
live long in this wicked world of oiira, without some 
scandal attaching to them, and I fear our excellent 
Baroness has been no more fortunate than her neigh- 
boui's. We eanuot escape coluuiny, my dear young 
&iendl You have had sad proof enough of that in 
your brief stay amongst us. Bat we can have clear 
consciences, and that is the main pointl" And here- 
with the Chapl^ threw his handsome eyes upward, 
raid tried to look as if Iiis conscience was as white as 
the ceiling. 

"Has there been anything very wrong then, aboot 
' my Aunt Bemstdn?" continued Hany, remembering 
how at hoino his mother had never spoken of the 

Baroness. 

"(5 sanc.ta mmplictla".'"' tlio Chaplain muttered to 
himself. "Stories, my dear sir, much oliler than your 
time or mine. Stories such as were told about every- 
body, de nt«, de te; you know with what degree of 
truth in your owu case." 
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"Confound tte villain! I should like to bear any 
scoaudrel Bay a word against the dear old lady,*' cries 
the young gentleman. "Why, this world, parson, is 
foil of lies and scandall" 

"And you are just heginning to find it out, my 
dear bie," cries the clergyman, with his most beatified 
air. " Whose character has not heen attacked? My 
lord's, yoHTfl, mine, — everyone's. We must bear as 
well as we can, and pardon to the utmost of our 
power." 

"You may. It's your cloth, you know; but, by 
George, / won't!" cries Mr. Warrington, and again 
goes down the fist with a tliump on the table. "Let 
any fellow say a word in my hearing against that dear 
old creature, and I'll pull his nose, as sure as my 
name is Henry Esmond. How do joa do, ColoiLel 
Lambert Yon find us late agiun, or. Me and his 
Beverence kept it up pretty late wi& some of &e 
yonng fellova, after the ladies vent awny. I hope fhe 
dear ladies are well, sir?" and here Harry rose, greet- 
ing his Cciend the Colonel very kindly, who had come 
to pay him a morning-visit, and had entered the room 
followed by Mr. Gitmbo (the latter preferred walking 
very leisurely about all the afi'airs of life) just as Harry 
— suiting the action to the word — was tweaking the 
nose of Calumny. 

"The ladies are purely. Whose nose were you 
pulling when I came in, Mr. Warrington?" says the 
Colonel, laughing. 

"Isn't it a shame, sir? The parson, here, was 
telling me, that there are villains here who attack the 
character of my aunt, the Baroness of BemsteinI" 

"Ton don't mean to say aol" cries Mi. Lambert, - 
n* riniaiaiu. n. 9 
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"I tell Mr. Harry tbat everybody is calumiiiated!" 
Bays the Cliaploin, with a cleikal intonation} but, at 
the Bsme time, lie looks at Colonel Lambert and winks, 
as much as to say, "He knows noQiiBg^ — keep bim in 
the dark." 

>. The Colonel took the Lint "Tea," bojb he, "the 
Jaws of Blander are for ever wagging. WibieBB that 
story about the danciog-girl, that we all beliered agsinst 

you, Harry "Warrington." 
"What all, sir?" 

"No, not all. One didn't — Hetty didn't. Ton 
should have heard her standing up for you, Harry, 
t'other day, when somebody — a little bird — brongbt 
UB another story about you; about a game at cards on 
Sunday morning, when yon and a iriend of yours 
might have been better fflaployed." And. here there 
was a. lo(&. of min^d humour and .reproof at the 
clergyman. 

"faith, I own it, sir!" aays Hie chaplain. "It was 

mea culpa, mea maxima — no, mea minima eulpa^ only 
the rehearsal of m old game at pici^uet, which we had 

been talking over." 

"And did Mias Hester stand up for me?" says 
Harry. 

"Miss Hester did. But why that wondering loot?" 
asks the Colonel. 

"She scolded me last night like — like anything," 
eays downright Harry. "I never heard a young girl 
go on so. She made fun of everybody — hit about at 
young md old — so that I couldn't help telling her, 
sir, that in our country, leastways in Virginia {they say 
the Tankees are very pert) , yooag people .don't speak 
of th^ elders BO. And, do yon komr, sir, we had a 
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Bort of a C(uarrel, aud I'm very glad you've told me 
she spoke kindly of me," says Hany, Bhaking his 
fiiraid's hand, a xeady boyieli emotion gloving in kis 
chodcB and in bis eyes. 

"Yoa -won't come to muck hurt'if yon find no worse 
enemy than Hester, Mr. Warrington," said the girl's 
father, gravely, looking not without a deep thrill of 
interest at the flushed face and moiat eyes of kis young 
friend. "Is he fond of her?" thought the Colonel. 
"And how fond? 'Tia evident he knows nothing, and 
Miss Het has heen performing some of her tricks. He 
ia a fine,' honest lad, and God bless him." And Colonel 
Lambert looked towai-ds Hai-ry with that manly, frieudly 
kindness which our lucky young Virginian way not un- 
accustomed to inspire, for he waa comely to look at, 
prone to blush, to kindle, nay, to melt, at a kind story. 
His lan^ter was cheery to hear: his eyea shone con- 
fidently: bis voice spoke trath. 

"And the yoong lady of tbo minuet? Bbe dis- 
tinguished herself to perfection: the whole room ad- 
mired," asked tlie coiutly Cbapluu, "I trust Wsa — 
Miss — " 

"Miss Tbeodosia is perfectly well, and ready to 
dance at tliis minute with your reverence," saya ber 
father. "Or stay, Chaplain, perhivps you only dance 
ou Sunday?" The Colonel tlica lunied to Tlany again. 
"You paid yoiu: court very neatly to tlie great lady, 
Mr. Flatterer. My Lady Yarmouth has been trumpeting 
your praises at ^e Pump Boom. She says she has got 
a leedel boy in Hannover dat is wery like you, and 
you are a sbamiing young mans." 

"If her ladyship were a queen, people could scarcely 
be mote respeotftil to ber," says the Cbaplaiiu 
9* 
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"Let us call lier a vico-c[ueen, parBon," says the 
Colonel, wifli a twinkle of Ids eye. 

"Her nugest;' pocketed forty of my guineas at 
qnadtille," cries Mr. Wamngtoiif widi a laagb. 

"She will play you on Hie same terms another day. 
The coontess is fond of play, and she wins from most 
people," said the Colonel, drily. "Why don't you hot 
her ladyship five thousand on a bishopric, parsou? I 
have heard of a clergyman who made such a bet, and 
who lost it, and who paid it, and who got the 
bishopric" 

"Ah! who will lend me the five thousand? "Will 
yon, sir?" asked the Chaplain. 

"No, sir. I won't give her five thousand to be 
made Commander-in-Chief or Pope of Rome," eays the 
Colonel stoutly. "I shall fling no stones at the woman; 
but I shall bow no knee to Her, as I eee a pack of 
rascals do. No offence — I don't mean you. And I 
don't mean Harry Warrington, who was quite right to 
be civil to her, and to lose his money with good humour. 
Harry, I am come to bid thee farewell, my boy. Wo 
have had our pleasuring — my money ia run out, and 
we must jog back to Oakliurst Will you ever come 
and see the old place again?"' 

"Now, sir, now! I'll ride back with you!" cries 
Harry, eagerly. 

"Why — no — not now," says the Colonel in a 
harried manner. "We haven't got room — that is, 
we're — wexa expecting some friends [the Lord forgive 
me &r the liel" he mutters]. "Bpt — but youll come 
to m when — when Tom's at home — yes, when Tom's 
at home. That will be famous ftm — and Td have yon 
to know, sir, that my wife and I lore yon sincerelyj 
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sir — and so do the girls, however much ttey scold 
you. And if you ever are in a scrape — and such 
things have happened, Sir. Cha])laiu! you will please 
to count upon me. Jliud that, sir!" 

And the Colonel was for takmg leave of Harry 
then and there, on the spot, bnt the yotmg man fol- 
lowed him down the stahs, and insiBted upon saying 
good-bye to his dear ladies. 

Instead, howerer, of proceeding immediately to Mr. 
Lambert's lodging, the two gentlemen took the diree- 
lion of the common, where, looking from Harry's 
windows, ^fr. Sampson saw the pair in earnest con- 
versation. -First, Lambert smiled and looked roguish. 
Then, presently, at a farther stage of the talk, he 
flung up hoth his hands and performed other gestures 
indicating surprise and agitation. 

"The boy is telling him," thought the Chaplain. 
AVhon Mr. Warrington came back in an hour, he found 
his iiuveieiiue deep in the composition of a sermon. 
Hiirry's face was grave and melancholy; he flung down 
his hilt, buried himself in a great chair, and then came 
from his lips something like an execration. 

"The young ladies are going, and our heart is 
affected?" said the Chaplain, looking up from his 
manuscript 

"Heart!" sneered Harry. 

"Which of the young ladies is the conqueror, sir? 
I thought the youngest's eyes followed you about at 
your ball" 

"Confound the little termagant!" broke out Harry, 
"what does she mean hy bung so pert to me. She 
treats me aa if I was a foolt" 
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"Aii<l no man is, sir, with a woman!" stad the 
Bcribo of the sermon. 

"Ain't they, Chaplain?" And Harry growled out 
more naughty words expressive of inward disquiet. 

"By the way, have you heard anything of your 
lost ptopertyP" aaksd the CbaplaiD, presently lookmg 
np firom liis pages. 

Haiiy said, "No!" Tritli . anotber iroTd, whit^ I 
-wonld not print for the world. 

"I beg^ to suspect, sir, that there was more money 
than yon like to own in that hook. I wish I could 
find some." 

"There were notes in it," said Harry, very gloomily, 
"and — and papers that I am very sorry to lose. What 
the deuce has corae of it? I had it when we dined to- 
gether." 

"I saw yon put it in. your pocket!" cried the 
Chaplain. "I saw you take it out and pay at the toy- 
shop a bill for a gold ttumble and work-box for one of 
your yotmg ladies. Of conree yon have asked there, 
sir?" 

"Of comse I have," says Mr. Warrington, plunged 
in melaiicholy.. 

"Gumbo put you to bed, at least, if I remember 
right I was so cut myself that I scarce remember 
anything. Can you trust those black fellows, sir?" 

"I can trust hira witli my head. With my head?" 
groaned out Jlr. Warrington, bitterly. "I can't trust 
myself with it." 

"0 that a man should pnt an enemy into hia month 
to steal away his brains 1" 

"Yon may well call it an raiemy, Chaplain. Hang 
it, I have a great mind to make a vow never to drink 
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anoiher drop I A felloir saye anyifaiiig what he is in 
drink." 

The Chaplain laughed. "Yon, sir," he said, "are 
close enough!" And the truth was, that, for the last 
£ew days, no amonnt of vine would unseal Mr. War- 
xington's lipa, when the artless Sampson by chance 
tosehed on die sal^jeot of his patron's loss. 

"And so the little country nymphs are gone, or 
going) sir?" asked the Chaplain. "They were nice, 
fresh little tilings; hut I think the mother was the finest 
woman of the three. I declare, a woman at five-and- 
thirty or so is at her prime. AVhat do you say, sir?" 

Mr. Warrington looked, for a moment, askance at 
the Clergyman. "Confound all women, I say!" mut- 
tered the yotmg miaogyoist For which sentiment 
every well-conditioned parson vill sorely rebuke him. 
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CHAPTER SC. 
EDtnaglemenU* 

Ods good Colonel liad, no doobt, taken ooansel 
vith his good Trife, and Qiey had determined to Temove 
their little Hetty as speedily as possible out of the 
reach of the charmer. In complaiEts such as that under 
which the poor little maiden was supposed to be 8iiffei> 
ing, the remedy of absence and distance often acts 
effeetnally vitli men; but I believe women are not so 
easily cured by the ahbi treatment Some of them 'will 
go away ever bo far, and for ever so long, and tbe 
obstinate disease hangs by them, spite of distance or 
climate. You may whip, abuse, torture, insult them, 
and still the little deluded creatures will persist in their 
fidelity. Nay, if I may speak, after profound and ex- 
tensive study and observation, there are few better 
ways of securing the faithfulitess and admiration of the 
beantiM partners of oar existence than a little judicious 
ill'treatmeut, a bri^ dose of occasional violence as an 
alterative, and, for general and wholesome diet, a 
cooling but pretty constant neglect. At sparing inter- 
vals, administer small qnantities of love and kindness; 
but not every day, or too often, as this medicine, much 
taken, loses its effect. Those dear creatures who are 
the most indifferent to their husbands, are those who 
are cloyed by too much surfeiting of the sugarplums 
and loliypops of Love. I have known a young being, 
Trith every wish gratified, yawn in h^ adoring has- 
liaud's face, and prefer the conversation mipelita toiag 
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of tlie merest booby and idiot; wbilst, on the other 
hand, I have seen Chloe, — at whom Stiephon has 
flung hia bootjack in the morning, or whom he has 
cursed before the servants at dinner, — come creeping 
and fondling to his knee at teatime, when he is com- 
fc^ble after his little nap and his good wine; and pat 
Mb head and play him his favourite tunes; and, whea 
old John, the hntler, or old Mary, the maid, comes in 
with the bed-candles, look round proudly, as much as 
to say, now John look how good my dearest Henry isl 
Make your game, gentlemen, thcnl There is the 
coaxing, fondling, adoring line, when you are hen- 
pecked, and Louisa is indifferent, and bored out of her 
existence. There is the manly, selfish, effectual system, 
where she answers to the whistle; and comes in at 
"Down Charge;" and knows her master; and frisks 
and fawns about him; and nuzzles at hia knees; and 
"licks the hand that's raised" — that's raised to do 
her ^ood, as (I ^note from memory) Mr. Pope finely 
obserreB. What need the late, lamented O'Oonnell to 
say, over whom a grateM coimti7 has raised Bueh a 
magnificent testuno^al? "Hereditary bondsmen," he 
nsed to rematk, "know ye not, who woold he free, 
themselves most strike the blow?" Of course yon most, 
in political as in domestic circles. So up with your 
cudgels, my enslaved, injured boys! 

Women will be pleaaed with these remarks, because 
they have such a taste for humour and understand 
irony: and I should not be surprised if young Grub- 
street, who corresponds with three penny papers and 
describes the persons and conversation of gentlemen 
whom he meets at his "dabs," will say, "I told yoa 
sol He advocates the tbiasbiog of womenl He has no 
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aobiK^ of fioul! He has no heart I" Nor have I, my 
eminent young Gnibsfxeetl any more than you have 
eara. Dear ladies I I assure you I am only joking in 
the above remarks, — I do not advocate the thrashing 
of your sex at all, — and, as yon can't understand the 
commonest bit of fim, b^ leave flatly to tell yoa, 
that I contdder your sex a* hundred times more lovii^ 
and faithful than ours. 

So, -what is the use of Hetty's parents taking her 
home, if the little maid intends to be just as fond of 
Harry absent as of Harry present? "Why not let her 
see him before Ball and Bobbin are put to, and say 
"Good-bye, Hany! I was very wilful and fractious 
last night, and you were very kind; but good-bye, 
Harryl" She will show no special emotion: she is so 
ashamed of her secret, that she will not betray it. 
Harry is too much preoccupied to discover it for him- 
self. He does not know what grief is lying behind 
Het^'a glances, or hidden nndei the artifice of her 
lonocent young smiles. He has, perhaps, a care of 
bis own. He will part from her calmly, and fanrsy she 
is happy to get ba^ to her mndo and her pooltiy and 
hor flow^gaxden. 

He did not even ride part of the way homewards 
by the side of his friend's carriage. He had some other 
party arranged for that afternoon, and when he returned 
thence, the good Lamberts were gone from Tunbridgo 
Wells. There were their windows open, and the card 
in one of them signifying that the apartments were 
once more to let. A little passing sorrow at the blank 
aspect of the rooms lately enlivened by countenances 
so frank and friendly, may have crossed the young 
gentleman's mind; hot he ^nea at the White Horse at 
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four o'cloct, and eats liia dinner and calls fiercely for 
his bottle. Poor little Hester will chote over her tea 
about the same hour when the Lamberts arrive to sleep 
at the house of their iriends at Westerham. The young 
roses will be wan in her cheeks in the morning, and 
there will be black circles ronnd her eyes. It was the 
diander: the night was hot: she could not sleep: she 
will be better when she gets home again the next day. 
And borne they come. Tbeie is ^e gate where he 
felL Tfa^ is t3ie bed be lay in, the chaii in which 
he need to sit — what ages seem to have passed! 
What a gulf between to-day and yesterdayl Who is 
that little child calling her chickens, or watering her 
roses yonder? Are she and that girl the same llester 
Lambert? Why, she is ever so ranch older than Theo 
now — Theo, who has always been so composed, and 
BO clever, and so old for her age. But in a night 
or two Hester has lived — O, long, long years! So 
have many besides: and poppy and numdragora will 
never medicine them to the eweet sleep' fliey tasted 
yesterday. 

Maria -Esmond saw the Lambext caralcade drive 
away, and Mt a grim relie£ Bhe looks with hot eyes 
at Harry when he comes in to Lis annt's card-tables, 
flashed yn&. Barbeaa's good wine. He laoghs, rattles, 
in reply to his aont, who asks him which of the gids 
is his sweetheart? He gwly says, he loves them both 
like sisters. He has never seen a better gentleman, 
nor better people, than the Lamberts. Why is Lunbert 
not a general? He has been a most disttngnished 
officer: hia £oyal Highness the Duke is very &nd of 
him, Madame Bemsteitt says, that Harry mn^ make 
interest "with Lady Tannoatb ior his prot^gd 
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''Ellc ravvolo do fous, clier bedid anclie!" says 
Madame Bcriistuin , mimicking the comtoss's Germaa 
accent. Tlie baroneBS is delighted with hm boy's sac- 
cess. "You cany off £he hearts of all the old women, 
doesnH he, Maria?" she says with a sneer at her niece, 
who qnivers ^xaiee the stab. 

"Yon were quite right, my dear, not to perceiTe 
that she cheated at cards, and yon play like a grand 
seigneor," continnes Madame de Bernstein. 

"Did she cheat?" cries Harry astonished. "I am 
sure, ma'am, I saw no unfair play." 

"No more did I, my dear, but I am sure she 
cheated. Bali! every woman cheats, I and Maria 
included, wlien we can get a chance. But, when you 
play with the Walmoden, you don't do wrong to lose 
in moderation: and many men cheat in tlrat way. 
Cultiyate her. She has taken a fancy to your ieaux 
yeum. Why should your Excellency not he Governor 
of Virginia, sir? Yon must go and pay yonr respects 
to ' the Dnke and his Majesty at Kensington. The 
OonntesB of Yarmouth wUl be your best &iend at 
Court" 

"Why should you not introduce me, aunt?" asked 
Harry. 

The old lady's rougod cheek grew a little redder. 
"I am not in favour at Kensington," she said. "I may 
have been once; and there are no faces so unwelcome 
to kings aa those they wish to forget All of us want 
to forget something or somebody. I daresay onr tngeuv 
here would like to wipe a sum or two off the date. 
Wonldat thon not, Harry?" 

Hany tamed red, too, and so did Maxia, and his 
aunt laughed one of those wicked laughs which are not 
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altogether pleasant to hear, Wiat meant those guilty 
signals on the cheeks of her nephew and niece? What 
account wag scored upon the niemoiy of either, which 
they were desirous to efface? I fear Madame Bernstein 
waa light, and that most folks have some ugly reckon- 
ings written np on theiz consciences, whidi wQ were 
glad to be quit o£ 

Had JU^a known one of the causes of Haiiy's 
diBC[raet, that middle-aged spinster would have been 
more miqniet still. For some daya be had missed a 
pocket-book. He had remembered it in his possesfdon 
on that day, when be drank so much claret at the 
White Horse, and Gumbo carried him to hed. He 
songht for it in the momii^, bat none of his servants 
had seen it He had inquired for it at the "White 
Horse, but there were no traces of it. Ho could not 
cry the book, and could only make very cautious 
inquiries respecting it. He must not have it known 
that the hook was lost, A pretty condition of mind 
Xady Maria Esmond would be in, if she knew that the 
outpourings of her heart were in the hands of the 
public I The letters contained all sorts of disdosnres; 
a hundred fiunily senets were narrated by the artless 
correspondent: there was ever so much satire and abuse 
of persons with whom she and Mr, Warrington came 
in contact There were expostulations about his atten- 
tions to other ladies. There was scorn, scandal, jokes, 
appeals, protests of eternal fidelity; the usual farrago, 
dear madam, whicli you may remember you wrote to 
your Edward, wlien you were engaged to him, and 
before yon became Mrs. Jones. W.ould you liko. those 
letters to be read by anyone else? Bo you recollect 
whAt you said about the Miss Browns in two or threQ 
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of tlioae letters, and the trnfavouratle opinion you 
expressed of Mi's. Thompson's character? Do you 
happen to recal the words ivhicb you used regarding 
Jones himself, wLom you suhsenueutly married (for in 
consequence of disputes about the settlements your 
engagment with Edward was broken oS)? and would 
yon like Mr. J. to see those rem&xkB? Yon know yon 
wooldn't Then be pleased to withdraw that impatar 
tion which' yon have already cast in yonr mind npon 
Lady Mana Esmond. 'No doubt her letters were very 
fool^fa, as most loreletteis are, but it does not foUow 
that there was anything wrong in them. They are 
foolish when written by young folks to one another, 
and how much more foolish when written by an old 
man to a young lass, or by an old lass to a young 
lad! No wonder Lady Maria should not like her letters 
to be read. Why, the very spelling — but that didn't 
matter so much in her ladyship's days, and people are 
just as foolish now, though they spell better. No, it 
is not the spelling which matters so much; it is the 
miting at alL I fox one, and for the Aitore, am deter- 
mined never to speak or write my mind ont xegaxding 
any thing or any body. I intend to say of every 
woman that she is chaste and handsome; of evety man 
that he is handsome, clever, and rich; of every book 
that it is delightfully interesting: of Snobmore's manuers 
that they ai-e gentlemanlike; of Screwby's dinners that 
they arc luxurious ; of Jawkins's conversation that it is 
lively and amusing; of Xantippe, that sbe has a sweet 
temper; of Jezebel, that her colour is natural; of 
Bluebeard, that he really was most indulgent to his 
wives, and tliat very li^y tiiey died of bronchitis. 
What? a wcord against the spotless Uessalina? What 
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an nnfayonrable view of ham an naturel Wliat? Kiug 
Cheops was not a perfect mooarch? O, you ralier at 
royal^ (md slaodeier of bU that is noble and good! 
Wheal Una book is conduded, I shall change the 
jaondiced livery which my books have worn since I 
began to lisp inimmbera,* have rose coloured coats for 
them with eherabs en the cover, and all lihe characters 
within shall be perfect angels. 

Meanwhile we are in a sooie^ of men and women, 
from whose shoulders no sort of wings have sprouted 
-as yet, and who, without any manner of doubt, have 
their little failings. Tliere is Jladame Bernstein: she 
has fallen asleep after dinner, and eating and drinking 
too much, — those arc her ladyship's little failings. 
Mr, Harry Warrington has gone to play a match at 
billiards with Count Caramboli: I suspect idleness is 
kis failing. That is what Mr. Chaplain Sampson 
remarks to Lady Maria, as they are talking together 
in a low tone, so as not to interrupt Aunt Bemstein's 
doae ia the neigkbonnng room. 

"A gentleman of Mx. Warriiigien's means can afford 
to be idle," says Lady Maria. "Why, sure you love 
cards and billiards yourself, my good Mr. Sampson?" 

*'I don't aay, madam, my practice is good, only my 
doctrine is sonnd," says Mr. Chaplain with a sigh. 
"This young gentleman should have some employment. 
He should appear at Court, and enter the service of Iiis 
country, as befits a man of his station, He should settle 
down, and choose a woman of a suitable rank ae his 
wife." Sampson looks in her ladyship's face as ho speaks. 

"Indeed, my cousin is wasting his time," says Lady 
MBria^ blushing ^ghtly. 

■ B«hn to the Londoii edtUon. 
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"Mr. Warrington miglit see Lis relafireB of hia 
father's family," suggests Mr. Chaplain. 

"Suffolk country boobies drinking beer and halloo- 
ing after foxes! I don't seo anything to be guned hj 
bis frequenting them, Mr, Sampsonl" 

"They are of an ancient family, of ■which the 
chief h^ been knight of the shire these hundred 
years," says the Chaplin. "I have heard Sir Miles 
bath a daughter of Mr. Etany's age — and a beauty, too." 

"I know noUuDg, sir, about Sir SCIee Warrington, 
and bis daughters , and his beauties 1** cries Maria, in 
a fiuBter. 

"The baroness stiiTed — no — her ladyship is in 
a sweet sleep," says the Chaplain, in a very soft voice. 
"I fear, madam, for your ladyship's cousin, Mr. 
Warrington. I fear for bis youth; for designing -pex- 
sona who may get about bim; for extravagances, follies, 
intrigue even into which he will be led, and into 
vhidt eveiybody will try to tempt him. His lordship, 
my kind patron, bade me to come and watch over him, 
and I am here accordingly, as your ladyship knoweth. 
I know die follies of yonng men. Perhaps I have 
practised them myself. I own it with a blush," adds 
Mr. Sampson with much unction — not, however, 
bringing the promised blush forward to corroborate the 
asserted repentance, 

"Between ourselves, I fear Jfr. Wan-ington is in 
some trouble now, madam," continues the Chaplain, 
steadily looking at Lady Alaria. 

"What, again?" shrieks the lady. 

"Hush! Tour ladyship's dear invalidl" whispers 
tka Cbaplun, again pointing towards Madame Bernstein. 
"Po you think your couun has any partiality for any 
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— any member of Mr. Lambeit'a family? for example, 
Hiss Lambert?" 

"There is nothing between bim and ACss Lambert," 
says Lady Maria. 

"Tonr Ladyship is certain?" 

"Women are said to have .good eyes in snch 
matters, my good Sampson," says my lady, with an 
easy air. "I thought the little girl seemed to be 
following him." 

"Tben I am at fault once more," the frank ChaplMn 
said. "Mr, Warrington said of the young I.idy, that 
she ought to go back to her doll, and called her a pert 
stnck-up little Imssy." 

"Ah!" sighed Lady Mary, as if relieved by tlie news. 

"Then, madam, there must be somebody else," said 
the Chaplain. "Has he confided nothing to your 
ladyshipV" 

"To me, Mr. Sampson? What? Where? How?" 
exclaims Maria. 

"Some six days ago, after we had bebn dining at 
the White Horse, and drinking too freely, Mr. Warring- 
ton lost a pocket-book containing letters." 

"Letters?" gaaps Lady Maria. 

"And probably more money than he likes to own," 
continues Mr. Sampson, with a grave nod of the head. 
"He is very much disturbed about the book. We have 
both made cautious inquiries about it. We have — 
Gracious powers, is your Ladyship itl?" 

Here my Lady iStaria gave three remarkably slu-ill 
screams, and tumbled off her chair. 

"I will see the Prince. I have a right to see him. 
What's this — Where am i? — What's the matter?" 
cries Madame Bernstein, waking up from ber sleep. 
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She Iiad been dreaming of old days, no dodbt The 
old lady shook in all her litahs — her face was very 
mach flashed. She stared about wildly a moment, and 
ihen tottered forward on her tortoiBeshell cane. "What 
— Tvhafs the matter?" she asked agun. "Have you 
killed her, sir?" 

"Some sudden qualm must have come over her 
ladyship. Shall I cut her laces, madam? or send for 
a doctor?" cries the Chaplain, with every look of 
innocence and alarm. 

"What haa passed between you, sir?" aSked the 
old lady, fiercely. 

"I give you my honour, mailam, I have done I 
dou't knoiv what I but mentioned tliat Mi-. Warring- 
ton had lost a pocket-book containing .letters, and my 
lady swooned, as you see." 

Madame Bernstein dashed water on her niece's face. 
A feeble moan told presently that the lady was coming 
to herself. 

The Baroness looked sferaly after Mr. Sampson, 
as she sent him away on his errand for the do<^r. 
Her aunt's grim countenance was of little comfort to poor 
Karia nhen she saw it on waking up from her swoon. 

"What has happened?" asked the younger lady, 
bewildered and gasping. 

'"Hm! Yon know best what lias happened, madam, 
I sufipose. What hath happened before in our faniily':'" 
cried the old Baroness, glaring at Lor niece with savage 
eyes. 

"Ah! yes! the letters have been lost — ach lieber 
Himmel!" And Maria, aa she would sometirtiea do, 
when much moved, began to speak in the language of 
her mother. 
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"Yes! the eeal has l>eeti Woken, and the letters 
have been lost 'Tis the old story of the Bsmonds," 
cried the elder, bitterly. 

"Seal broken, letters lost? What do you mean, 
aant?" asked Maria, faintly. 

"I mean that my mother was the only honest 
woman that ever entered the family!" cried the Baro- 
ness, stomping her foot. "And sho was a parson's 
daughter of no family in particular, or she would have 
gone wiong*, too. Good Heavens 1 ia it decked that 
we atra all to he . . . ?" 

"To be what, madam?" cried Maria. 

" To be what my Lady Queensherry stud we were 
last iiight. To he what we are! You know the word 
for it!" cried the indignant old woman. "I say, what 
has come to the whole race? Your father's mother was 
an honest woman, Maria. Why did I leave her? Why 
couldn't you remain soV" 

"Madam!" exclaims Maria, "I declare, before 
Heaven, I am as — " 

"Bahl Don't madam me! Don't call Heaven to 
witness — there's nobody by! And if you swore to 
your innocence till the rest of your teeth dropped out 
of your mouth, my Lady Maria Esmond, I woold not 
believe youl" 

"All I It was you told him!" gasped Maria. She. 
lecogiused an arrow out of her aunt's q^uiver. 

"I saw some folly going on between yon and the 
hoy, and I told him that you were as old as his mother. 
Tes, I didi Do you suppose I am going to let Henry 
Esmond's boy fling himself and his wealth away upon 
such a battered old rock as yon? The hoy sha'n't be 
robbed and cheated in our family. Not a shilling of 
10» 
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mine shall any of you have if be comes to any hana 
amongst yon." 

"Ah! you told him!" cried Maria, with a sodden 
burst of rebellion. "Well, then! I'd have you to 
know that I don't care a penny, madam, for your 
paltry money! I havo Mr. Harry Warrington's word 

— yes, and liia Icttcra — and I know he will die 
rather than brc;ik it." 

"He will die it' he keeps it!" (Maria shrugged her 
shoulders,) "But you dont care for that — you've no 
more heart — " 

"Than my father's sister, madam!" cries Maria 
again. The younger woman, oidinarily Babmiasive, had 
tumed upon her persecutor. 

"Abl Why did not I marry an honest man?" said 
the old lady, shaking her head sadly. " Henry Esmond 
was noble and good, and perhaps might have made me 
so. But no, no — we have all got the taint in us — 
all! Tou don't mean to sacrifice this boy, Maria?" 

"Madame ma tante, do you take me for a fool at 
my age?" asks Maria. 

"Sot him free! I'll give you five thousand pounds 

— in my — in my will, Maria. I will, on my 
honour!" 

"When you were young, and you liked Colonel 
Esmond, you thiew him aside for an earl, and the earl 
for a dnke?" 

"Tes." 

"EIiI Son sang ne pott mmtirl I have no money, 
I hare no fiiends. My &iilier was a spendtbrift, my 
brother is a beggar. I have Mr. Warrington's word, 
and I kaow, madam, he will ke^ it And that^s ^at 
.1 tell your lad^ahipl" cries Lady Maria with a wave 
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of her hand. "Suppose my letters ai'e puLlislieil to all 
the world to-morrow? Aprtsr' I know they contain 
things I would as leave not tell. Things not about me 
aione. Comm'-iit! Do you suppose there are no stories 
hut mine in the family? It i3 not my letters that I 
am afraid of, so long as I have his, madam. Yes, Lis 
and his word, and I trust them both." 

"I will send to my merchant, and gire yon tho 
money now, Maria," pleaded the old lady, 

"No, I shall have my pretty Harry, and ten times 
five thoiuand poimdst" criea Maria. 

"Not till his mover's death, madam, who is just 
your agel" 

"We ean afford to wait, aunt At my age, as 
yon say, I am not so eager as young c^ts for a 
imsband." 

"Bat to wait my sister's death, at least, is a draw- 
back?" 

"Offer me ten thousand pounds, Madam Tusher, 
and then we will sco!" cries Mai'ia. 

"I have not so much money in the world, Maria," 
said the old lady. 

"Then, madam, let me maKe what I can fbr my- 
self I" says Maria. 

"Ah, if he heard you?" 

"Apz^? I have his word. I know he will keep 
it, I can afford to wait, madam," and she flung out of 
the room, ju£t as the Caplain returned. It was Madame 
Bernstein who wanted cordials now. 8hs was im- 
mensely moved and shocked by the news which bad 
been thus suddenly brought to her. 
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CHAPTEE XTL 

Tnouan sho had clearly had the worst of fbs 
battle described in the last chapter, the Baroness Bem- 
Btein, when she next met her nicco, showed no ranconi 
or anger. "Of coui'se, my Lady Maria," she said, 
"you can't suppose that I, as HaiTy Warrington's near 
lelative, can be pleased at the idea of his marrying a 
iroman who is as old as bis mother, and has not a 
peonj to her fortune; but if be choosee to do so eilly 
a thing, the affair is none of mine; and I doubt whether 
X should have been much inclined to he taken au 
aerieiix with regard to that o£For of five thousand pounds 
which I made in the heat of our talk. So it was al- 
ready at Castlewood that this pretty affair was ar- 
ranged? Had I known how far it had gone, my dear, 
I should have spared some needless opposition. When 
a pitcher is broken, what railing can mend it?" 

"Madaml" here interposed Maria. 

"Pardon me — I mean nothing against your lady- 
ship's hoQoor or character, which, no doubt, are q.mte 
safe. J^ny says so, and yon say so — what more 
can one ask?" 

"You have talked to Mr. Warrington, madam?" 

"And he has owned that he made you a promise 
at Castlewood: that you have it in his writiiig." 

"Certainly I have, madam?" says Lady Maria. 

"Ahl" (die elder lady did not wince at this.) 
"And I own, too, that at first I put a wrong con- 
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etmction upon the tenor of your letters to him. They 
implicate other membcra of the family — " 

""VVho have spoken most wickedly of me, and en- 
deavoured to prejudice nie in every way in my dear 
Mr, Warrington's eyes. Yes, madam, I own I have 
written agfunst them, to justify myself." 

"But, of coQise, aie pained to tbink that any 
wretch should get possession of stories to the disad- 
vantage of oar fVunily, and make them poblic scandaL 
Hence your disq^oiet jnst now." 

"Exactly so," said Lady Maria. . "From Mr. War? 
riugtou I could have nothing concealed henceforth, and 
spoke freely to him. But that is a very different 
thing from wishing all the world to know the disputes 
of a noble family." 

"Upon my word, Maria, I admire yon, and have 
done yoa iiynstice these — these twenty years, let tis 
say." 

"I am veiy glad, madam, that you end by doing 
me justice at all," said the niece. 

"When I saw you last night, opening the ball 
with my nephew, can yon gaesa what I thought my 
dear?" 

"I really have no idea what fhe Baroness de 
Bemst^ thought of," siud Lady Maria, haughtily. 

"I remembered that you had pffifbrmed to &at 
very tone with the dancing-master at Kensington, my 

dear I " 

"Madam, it was an infamous calnmny." 

"By which the pOor dandng-master got a cudgelling 
for nothing!" 

"It id cruel and unkind, madam, to recal that 
caltimny — and I shall beg to decline living any longer 
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■with any one who titters it," con^ned Mlaria, with 
great spirit. 

"YoU' wish to go home? I caa fancy you won't 
like Tnnbriclge. It will be very, hot for yoa if tliose 
letters are found." 

"Thero was not a word against you in them, 
madfiirii about tliat I can nijiko your mind easy." 

"So Uarry said, and did your ladyship justice. 
■Well, my dear, we are tired of one another, and shall 
he better apart for a while." 

"That is precisely my own opinion," said Lady 
Maria, dropping a curtsey. 

"Mr. Sampson can escort you to Castlewood, You 
and your maid can take a post-chaise." 

""We can take a post-chaise, and Mr. Sampson can 
escort me," echoed the younger lady. "You see, 
madam, I act like a dutiful niece." 

"Do you know, my dear, I have a notion that 
Sampson has got the letters?" said the Baroness, 
fiiankly. 

"I confess that such a notion has passed through 
my own mind." 

"And you want to go home in the chaise, and coax 
the letters from him? Dalilah! Well, they can he no 
good to me, and I trust ynu may get them. When 
will you go? The sooner the better, you say? We 
arc women of the world, Mariii. We only call names 
when we are in a passion. We don't want each other's 
comp;Lny; and we part on good terms. Shall we go 
to my Lady Yarmouth's? 'Tis her night. There is 
nothing hke a change of scene after one of those little 
nervous attacks you have had, and cards drive away 
unpleasant thonghta better than any doctor." 
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Lady Maria agreed to go to Lady Yarmoutli'a 
cards, and was dressed and ready first, awaitiBg her 
aunt in the drawing-room. Madame Bernstein, as she 
came down, remarked Maria's door was left open. 
"She has the letters upon her," thought the old lady. 
And the pair went off to their entettainment in th^ 
tespectiTe chairs, and esliibited towards each otiicr 
ihat charming cordiality and respect which women can 
show after, and even during, the bitterest quarrels. 

That night, on Uioir return from the Countess's 
drum, Mrs, Ijrett, Madame Bernstein's maid, presented 
herself to my Lady Maria's call, when that lady rang 
her hand-bell upon retiring to her room. Betty, Mrs. 
Brett was ashamed to say, was not in a fit state to 
come before my lady. Betty liad been a-junketting 
and merry-making with Mr. "VVaiTiiigton's black gentle- 
man, with my Lord Bamborough's valet, and several 
more ladies and gentlemen of that station, and the 
liquor — Mrs. Brett was shocked to own it ■ — bad 
proved too much for j\L-s. Betty, Bhoold Mrs. Brett 
undress my lady? My lady said she would ondress 
without a maid, and gave Mrs. Biett leave to withdraw, 
"She has the letters in her stays," thought Madame 
Bernstein. Th^ had bidden each other an amicable 
Gpod-nigbt on tbe stairs. 

Mrs. Betty had a scolding the next morning, when 
she came to wait on her mistress, from the closet ad- 
joining Lady Maria's apartment in which Betty lay. 
She owned, with contrition, her partiality for rum- 
piineb, whiuL Mr. Gumbo had the knack of brewing 
most delicate. She took her scolding with meekness, 
and, having performed her usual duties about her lady's 
person, retired. 
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Now Betty was one of the Castlewood girls who 
had been bo floBdnated lij Grumbo, and was a veiy 
good-looking, blne-^d lass, upon whom Mr. Case, 
Madame Bernstein's confidential man, bad also cast the 
eyea of affection. Hence, between Messrs. Gambo and 
Case, there bad been jealousies, aad oven quarrels; 
■ffbich bad caused Gumbo , who wag of a peacefiil dis- 
position, to be ratlier sliy of the Baroness's gentlemen, ■ 
the chief of whom vowed he would break the bones, or 
have the life of Gumbo, if he persisted in bis attentions 
to Mrs. Betty. 

But, on tho night of the rum-punch, though Mr. 
Case found Gumbo and Mrs. Belly whispering in the 
doorway, in the cool breeze, and Gumbo would have 
turned pale with fear had be been able so to do, no 
one could be more gradoos than Ur. Case. It was he 
who proposed the bowl of pnnch, wHdi was brewed 
and drunk in Mrs. Betty's room, and which Gumbo 
concocted with exq^uisite skill. He complimented Gumbo 
on hia music Though a sober man ordinai-jly, be in- 
sisted upon more and more drinking, until poor Jlrs. 
Betty was reduced to the state which occasioned her 
lady's just censure. 

As for Mr. Case himself, who lay out of the bouse, 
be was so ill with the punch, that he kept his bed the 
whole of the next day, and did not get sti-cngth to 
make his appeajvincc, and wait on his ladies, until 
Bupper-time; when his mistress good-naturedly rebuked 
him, saying that it was not often he sinned in that way. 

• ""Why, Case, I could have made oath it wag you 
I saw on horse-back this motning galloping on the 
Loudon road," sud Mx. Warrington, who was supping 
with bis relatives. 
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"Me; law blesB you, sir; I was a-bed, and I 
thought my head would come o£F with the aching. 
I ate a hit at six o'clock, and dnmk a deal of small 
beer, and I'm almost my own man again now. But 
'that Gkunbo, saving your honour's presence, X won't 
taste iLOne of his pundit again." And the honest major 
domo Trent on with his duties among &e hotHes and 
glasses. 

As they Bate alter their meal, Madame BernstMn 
■vta fiiendly enough. She piesoiibed strong fortifying 
drinks fbr Maria, against the recurrence of her fainiang 
£ts. The lady had such attacks not unfreqnently. She 
nrged her to consult her London physician, and to send 
up an account of her ease by HaiTy. By Hairy ? asked 
the lady. ' Yes. Hany was going for two days on an 
errand for his aunt to London. "I do not care to tell 
you, my dear, that it is on business which will do liim 
good. I wish Mr, Draper to put him into iny will, and 
as I am going travelling upon a round of visits when 
you and I part, I think, for security, I shall ask Mr. 
Warrington to take my trinket-box in his poat-chaiae to 
London with him, for there have been robberies of 
late, and I hare no fkat^ foz being- stopped by high- 
waymen." 

Maria looked blaiik at the notion of the yonng gen- 
tleman's departnre, bnt hoped that might have.hiB 
escort back to CasUewood, whither her elder broker 
had now returned. "Nay," says his aunt, "the lad 
hath been tied to our apron-strings long enough. A day 
in Iiondon will do him no hmn. He can perform 
my enand for me and be back with you by Satiir< 
day.** : 

wonld offer to accompany ytx, Waningfon, but 
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I prcacli on Friday before her ladysbip," saya Mr. 
Sampson. He was anxious tliat ray Lady Tfinnoutli 
Bhould jndgo of his powers, as a preacher; and 
Madame Bernstein had exevtud her influence with 
the king's favourite to induce her to hear the Chaplain. 

Harry relished the notion of a rattling journey to 
Iiondon and a day or two of sport there. He promised 
that hie pistols were good, and that he would hand the 
diamonds over in safety to the hankcr's strongroom. 
Would he occupy his aunt's London house? No, that 
would be a dreary lodging with only a housemaid aad 
a groom in charge of it He would go to the Star and 
Ghxter in Fall Mall, or to an inn io Oovent Garden. 
Ahl I have often talked over that joomey," saidHairy, 
his countenance saddening. 

".And ■with whom, sir?" aeked Lady Maria. 

"With one who promised to make it with me," 
B^d the young man, thinking, as he always did, with 
an extreme tonderiiesa of the lost brother. 

"He has more heart, ray good Maria, than some of 
us!" says Harry's aunt, witnessing his emotion. Un- 
controllable gusts of grief would, not unfiequently, still 
pass over our young man. 'I'he parting from his bro- 
ther; the scenes and circumstances of George's fall last 
year; the tecolLectioa of his words, or of some ex- 
onrsion at Iiome wbioli ihsy had planned together; 
would recur to him and ay^xeome him. "I doabt, 
madam," whispered the ChapIwD, demurely, to Madame 
Bernstein, after one of these bnrBts of sorrow, "whether 
some fblk» in England would Bn£fer q^uite so much at 
13» death of th^ elder brother.'^ 

But, of course, this sorrow was not to be perpetual; 
tmd we can £Etnc7 ISr. Warrington setting ont on Hs 
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London jtrainey eagerly eajxagh, and -veey guy anid 
liappy, if it mast be cwned, to be rid of bia eldeo:!^ at- 
taa^ment Yes. There was no help for it At Caatle- 
Tvood, on one unlucky evening, he had made an offer 
of his heart and himself to his matture cousin, and she 
had accepted the foolish lad's offer. But the marriage 
now was out of the question. He must consult bis 
mother. She was the mistress for life of the Vir^nian 
property. Of course, she would refuse her consent to 
sucli .1 union. The thought of it was deferred to a late 
period. Meanwhile, it lumg like a weight round the 
young man's neck, and caused him no small remorse 
and disquiet. 

No wonder that his spirits rose more gaily as he 
came near London, and that he looked with delight 
{com bis poBt^aifie windows upon the city as he ad- 
vanced towards it No higlrwayman stopped our tra- 
TfiUer on Blackheadu Xonder ace the gleaming domes 
of Grteenwicb, canopied iritlL woods.. There is tha 
&mons Thames wi^ -its cotmtlesB shipping; there 
actaally is the Tower of London. Look, Grumbol 
"There is the Towerl" "Yes, master," says Gumbo, 
who ha^ never heard of the Tower; but Harry has, and 
remembers how he has read about it in Howell's Me- 
dulla, and hoff he and his brother used to play at the 
Tower, and he thinks ivith delight now, how he is 
actually going to see the armour and the jewels and 
the lions. They pass thinugh Southwark and over 
tiiat famous London Bridge which was all covered with 
houses like a street two years ago. Now there is only 
a single gate left, and that is coming down. Then the 
ebaise rolls through the tity; and, "Look, Oombo, that 
is Smnt Panl>I" "Ym, master; Saint Panl's," sa^ra 
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Gombo, oliseqaionslj, "but littTe struck by fhe beaniaes 
oi the arcfaitectiire, and bo the well-kaown comse 
we reaob ihe Temple, and Gumbo and his master look 
up with awe at the rebel heads oni Temple Bar. 

The ch^se drives to Mr. Draper's chambers in 
AGddle Temple Lane, where Harry handed the precious 
box over to Mr. Draper, and a letter from his aunt, 
which the gentleman read with some interest seemingly, 
and carefully put away. He then consigned the trinket- 
box to his strong-cloaet, went into the adjoining room, 
taking his clerk with bim, and then was at Mr. War- 
rington's service to take him to an hoteL A hotel in 
Covent Garden was fixed upon as the best place for 
his residence. "I shall have to keep you for two or 
three days, Mr. Warrington," Uie lawyer said. "I don't 
think the papers which the Baroness wants can be 
ready until then. Meanwhile I am at your service to 
see the town. I live out of it myself, and have a little 
box at Camberwell, where I shall be proud to have 
the honour of entertaining IVEr. Warrington ; but a young 
man, I suppose, will like his inn and his liberty best, 

Harry said yes, he thought the inn woald be best, 
and the post-chaise and a clerk of Mr. Draper's infdde 
was despatched to the Bedford, whither the two gentle- 
men agreed to walk on foot 

Mr Draper and Mr. Warrington sat and talked for 
a while. The Drapers, father and son, had been 
lawyers time out of mind to the Esmond family, and 
the attorney related to the young gentleman nmnerous 
stories regarding hia ancestors of Castlewood. Of the 
present Earl Mr. Draper was no longer the agent: his 
father and his lordship had had differencea, and bis 
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lordsliip's business had. been taken elsewtere: but tlie 
Baroness was still their lioiioured client, ami very bappy 
indeed was Mr. Draper to think that her ladyship was 
so well disposed towards her nephew. 

As they were taking their hats to go out, a young 
(derk of the house stopped hia piindp^ in the passage, 
and said: "If yon please, fdr, ^em papers of the -Baro- 
ness was given to her ladyship's man, Mir. Case, two 
days ago." 

"Just please to mind your own business, Mi. Brown," 
said the lawyer rather sharply. "This way, Mr. War- 
rington. Our Temple stairs are rather dark. Allow 
me to show you the way." 

Harry saw Mr. Draper darting a Paitliian look of 
anger at Mr. Brown. "So it was Case I saw on the 
London Eoad two days ago," he thought. "What bu- 
siness brought the old fox to Londoni"' Wherewith, 
not clioosing to be inquisitive about other folks' affaire, 
he dismifised the subjuct from his mind. 

Whither should they go first? First, Hany was 
for going to see the place where his grandfather and 
Lord Castlewood had fought a duel fifty-six yean ago, 
in Ldcester Field. Mr. Draper knew the place well, 
and all abont the story. They might tfdte Covent 
Garden on their way to Leicester Field, and see that 
Mr. Warrington was comfortably lodged. And order 
dinner, says Mr, Warrington. No, Mr. Draper could 
not conseat to that Mr. Warrington must be so 
oblig^g as to honour him on that day. In fact, be 
had made so bold as to order a collation from the 
Cock. Mr. Warrington could not decline an invitation 
so pressing, and walked away gaily with hia Mend, 
passii^ nnder that arch where the heads were, And 
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taking off bis liat to diem, mttcli to ihe lawyet'B 

astonishment 

"Tbey were gentlemen who diecT for their king, sir. 
My dear brother George and I alw;iys suid, we would 
salute 'em when we saw 'em," Mr. AVariington said. 

"You'll have a mob at your iieeU if you do, sir," 
Baid the alarmed lawyer. 

"Conlbnnd the mob, sir," said Mr, Hany, lofHly, 
bnt the passers-by thinking about their own affairs, did 
not take an;^ notice of Mr. Warrington's conduct; and 
he walked up the thronging Strand, gazing with delight 
upon all he saw, remembering, I daresay, for all his 
life after, the sights and impressions there presenlod to 
him, but, maintaining a discreet rasci-vo; for he did not 
care to let tho lawyer know how much he was moved, 
or the public perceive that bo was a stranger. He did 
not hear mndi of his companion's talk, thougli the 
latter chattered ceaselessly on tho way. Nor was Mr. 
Draper displeased by the yonng Virginian's sitont and 
haughty demeanour. A hundred years ago a gentleman 
was a gentleman, and his attorney his very humble 
servant 

The chamberlain at the Bedford showed Mr. War- 
rington to his rooms, bowing before him with delightful 
obscqoiousness, for Gumbo bad abeady trumpeted his 
master's greatness, and Mr. Draper's clerk announced 
that the new-comer was a "high fellar." Then, the 
rooms siu^eyed, the two gentlemen went to Leicester 
Field, Mr. Gumbo strutting behind his master; and, 
having looked at the scene of his grandsire's wound, 
and poor Lord Castlewood's tragedy, they returned to 
the Temple to Mr. Draper's 'chsmbera. 

Who was that shabby-looking big man Mr. War- 
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pington bowed to as they went out after dinner for a 
walk in the gardens? That was Mr. Johnson, an 
author, whom he had met at Tunbridge WelU. "Take 
the advice of a man of the world, sir," says Mr. Draper, 
eyeing the ehabby man of letters very superciliously, 
"The lesB yon have to do with that kind of person the 
better. The huaioess we have into our office about 
them literarjr men is not very pleasant, I can tell you." 
ciadeedl" 'ssys Mr. Wairington. He did not like his 
new friend the moxe aa the latter grew more familiar. 
The theatres were shnt Should Aey go to Sadler's 
Weilfl? or Maryhone Gardens? or Kanelagh? or how? 
"Notlianelagh," says Mr.Draper; "because there's none 
of the nobili^ in town;" but, seeing in the newspaper 
ibat at the entertainment at Sadler's Wells, Islington, 
Utere would be the most singular kind of diversion on 
eagbi band-bells by Mr. Franklyn, as well as the sur- 
prising performances of Signora Catherina, Harry wisely 
determined that he would go to Marybone Gardens, 
where they had a concert of music, a choice of tea, 
coffee, and all sorts of wines, and the benefit of Mr. 
Draper's ceaseless conversation. The lawyer's obae- 
quionsnesB only ended at Harry's bedroom door. Where, 
with haughty grandeur, the young gentleman hade his 
talkative host good night 

The next morning, Mr. Warrington, arrayed in his 
brocade bedgown, took his breakfast, read the news^ 
paper, and eqjoyed his ease in his inn. He read in 
tite plater news from his own oonntry. And wlien hd 
aaw the words, "WilliamBhuig, Virginia, June 7i3l, hiB 
eyes grew dim somehow. He had jnst had lettdrs hf 
that packet of Jnne 7di, bat his mother did not tell 
liow, "A great number of &e prindpal gentiy of the 
The rfrpMoM. 
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colony liaye asBociated themselvea under tie command 
of Hie Honourable Peyton JEtandolpb, Esquire, to march 
to tihe relief of their -distzesaed fioilow sabjects, and 
revenge tlie eraelties of tiie French and their barbarous 
alliea. Thsy are in a nnifonn: vis. a pkun bine frock, 
nanq^uin or ixomx irusteoats and bieeches, and plain 
hate. Th^ are armed each vi& a light firelof^, a 
brace of pistole, and a catting aword." 

"Ah, why ain't we there, Gumbo?" cried out 
Harry. 

"Why ain't we dar?" shouted Gumbo, 

"Why am I here, dangling at women's trains?" 
continued the Virginian. 

"Think dangling at women's trainB very pleasant, 
Master Harry!" says the materialistic Gumbo, who was 
also very little affected hy some further home news 
which bis master read; viz., that The Lovely Sally, 
Virginia ship, had been taken in sight of port by a 
French privateer. 

And now reading that the finest mare in JEngland, 
and a pair of very genteel bay geldings, were to be 
sold at the Bull Inn, the lower end of Hatton Garden, 
Harry determined to go and look at the animals, and 
inquired his way to the place. He then and there 
bought the genteel bay geldings, and paid for them 
with easy generosity. He never said what he did on 
diat day, being shy of appearing like a stranger; but 
it is believed that he took a coach and went to West- 
niinster Abbey, fiom which he bade the coachman drive 
him to the Tower, then to Mrs. Salmon's Waxwork, 
tben to Hyde Park and Kensington Palace; then he 
had given orders to go to tba Boyal Bxc^ange-, bat 
«at(dui^ a glimpse of Ooroit Garden, on his way to 
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the Exchange, he bade Jehu take him to his inn, and 
cut short his enumeratioii of places to which he had 
been, by flinging the fellow a guinea, 

Ur. Draper had called in his absence , and said he 
wonld come again; bat Mr. Warrington, having dined 
snmptuonsly by himself, went off nimblj to Uarybone 
Gardens again, in ihe saute noble company. 

As he issued forth the next day, the bells of Bt. 
Paul's, Covent Garden, were zinging for morning prayers, 
and reminded him that Mend Sampson was goiog to 
preach his sermon. Harry smiled. He had be^un to 
have a shrewd and just opinion of the value of 15x. 
SampBon's sermons. 
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CHAPTER TCm, 

In whloh varlDRs Hstahei «re foaghL 

KcADiNG in the "London Advertiser," whicli was 
Berved to his ■worsMp with his breakfast, an invitation 
to all lovers of manly British sport to come and witness 
a trial of skill between the great champions Sutton and 
Figg, Mx. WaiTington determined upon attending these 
performances, and accordingly proceeded to the Wooden 
House, in Marybone Fields, driving thither the pair of 
horses which he had purchased on the previous day. The 
young charioteer did not know the road very well, and 
veered and tacked very much more than was needful 
upon his journey from Covcnt Garden, losing himself 
in the green lanes behind llr. Whitfield's round taber- 
nadd of Tottenham Eoad, and the fields ia the midst 
of which Uiddleses Hospital stood. He reached his 
destination at length, however, and found no amall 
oompanj assembled to witness the valorous achievements 
of the two champions. 

A crowd of London blackguards was gathered ronnd 
the doors of this temple of British valour; together with 
the horses and ec[uipages of a few persons of fashion, 
who came, like S£r. Warrington, to patronise the sport. 
A variety of beggars and cripples hustled round the 
young gentleman, and whined to him tot charily. 
Shoeblack boys tumbled over each other for the privi- 
lege of blacking his honour's boots; nosegaj wom^ 
and flying fruiterers plied }£r. Gumbo with tiiaii wares; 
piemen, pads, tramps, strollers of every variety hung 
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iotiiid tiie battle ground. A flag was flying npon the 
building; and, on to the stage in front, accompanied 
by a dnunmer and a bom-blower, a manager xepeatedlj 
issued to annonnce to the crowd that the noble Engli^ 
sports were just about to begin. 

Mr. Warrington paid bis money, and was accom- 
modated with a seat in a gallery commanding a perfect 
view of the platform whereon the sports were performed; 
Mr. Gumbo took his seat in the amphitheatre below; 
or, when tired, issued forth into the outer world to 
drink a pot of beer, or play a game at cards with his 
brother lacqueys, and the gentlemen's coachmen on the 
boxes of the carriages waiting without Lacqueys, 
liveries, footmen — the old society was encumbered 
with a piodigiona qnanti^ of these. Greutle men or 
women cotdd ecarcs more without one, sometimes two 
or three, vassals in attoxdance. Evmy tiieatrfl had its 
fijotman's gallery: an army of the liveried race hofitled 
round every diapel-door: they swarmed in ante-rooms: 
they sprawled in halls and on landings: (key gnzzled, 
devoured, debancbed, cheated, played cards, boUied 
visitors {ox vails: — that noble old race of footmen is 
veQ nigh gone. A few thousand of them may still be 
left among as. Grand, tall, beaotifol, melandioly, we 
BtiU behold them on Wee days, widi their nosegays 
and thdr bncblra, their plnah eioA their powder. So 
have I seen in America specimens, nay camps and 
villages of Eed Indians. But the race is doomed. 
The fatal decree has gone forth, and Uncas with his 
tomahawk and eagle's plume, and Jeames with bis 
cocked hat and long cane, are passing out of the world 
where they once w^ked in glory. 

Before the principal combatants made their appear- 
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ance, minor warriors and exercises were exhibiteJL A 
boxing match came o£E, but neither of the men were 
'^Bry game or severely punished, so that Mr. Warrington 
and the rest of the spectators had but little pleasui'e 
out of that encounter. Then ensued- some cudgel- 
playing; but the heads broken were of so tittle note, 
and the wounds given so trifling and unsatisfttetory, 
that no wonder the company began to hiss, grumble, 
and show other signs of discontent. "The m&atats, the 
masters!" shouted the people, whereupon those funons 
champions at length thought fit to appear. 

The first who walked ap the steps to the stage 
was the intrepid Sutton, sword in hand, who saluted 
the company with hia warlike weapon, making an 
especial how and sabite to a private box or g£^lety 
in which sate a stout gentleman, who was seemingly 
a person of importance. Button was speedily followed 
by the famous Figg, to whom the stout gentleman 
waved a hand of approbation. Both men were in their 
shirts, their heads were shaven clean, bat bore the 
cracks and scars of many former glorious battles. On 
his burly sword arm, each intrepid champion wore an 
"armiger," or ribbon of his colour. And now the gla- 
diators shook hands, and, as a contemporary poet says: 
"The word it was bilboe."* 

At the commencement of the combat the great Figg 
dealt a blow so tremendous at his apponent, that had 
it encountered the other's honest head, that comely noddle 
would have been shorn off as clean as the carving-knife 
chops the carrot But Sutton received his adversary's 
blade on his own sword, whilst Figg's blow was 

" The antiquarian reader knows Ihe ploManl poem In the abctb volamO 
ofDodsloy'i Collection, ia whlah tb8 aboT« aombacli dMcribid. 
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deKrered so miglitjly that the ■weapon brake in Ms 
bauds less constant than the heart of him who wielded 
it Other swords were now delivered to the warriors. 
The first blood drawn spouted from the panting side 
of J'igg amidst a yell of delight from Sutton's suppor- 
ters; but the veteran appealing to his audience, and 
especially, as it seemed, to the stout individual in the 
private gallery, showed that his sword broken in the 
previous encounter had caused the wound. 

Whilst the parley occasioned by this incident was 
going on, Mr. Warrington saw a gentleman in a riding 
&>ok and plain scratch wig enter the box devoted to 
die atont personage, and recognised witii pleasnre his 
Tnnbridge Wells fi-iend, my Lord of Maidi and Bo^an. 
Lord Hacch, who was by no means prodigal of polite- 
ness, seemed to show- aingnlar deference to the sto^it 
gentleman, and Horry remarked bow bis lordship 
received, with a profound bow, some bank biltawhi(^ 
the other taok out from a pocket-book and banded io 
him. Whilst thus engaged, Lord March spied out onr 
Virginian, and, his interview with the stoat personage 
finished, my lord came over to Harry's g^ei7 and 
warmly greeted his young friend. They sat and beheld 
the combat waging with variouB success, but with im- 
mense still and valour on both sides. After the war- 
riors had sufficiently fought with swords, they fell to 
with the quarter- staiP, and the result of this long and 
delightful battle was, that victory remained with her 
ancient champion Figg. 

Whilst the warriors were at battle, a thunderstorm 
had broken over the building, and Mr, Warrington 
gladly enough accepted a seat in my Lord March's 
chariot, leaving his own phaeton to be driven home by 
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his groom. Hany was in great delectation with the 
noble sight he had witnessed; he pronounced this in- 
deed to be something like sport, aud of tlic best he 
had seen since hig arrival in England: and, as usual, 
associating any pleasure wldch he enjoyed with the 
desire that the dear companion of bia boyhood should 
share the amusement in common with him, he began 
by sighiog out, "I wish'^... then he stopped. "No I 
don't," aays he. 

""What do yon wish and wliat don't yon Trish?" 
asks Lord MardL 

"I was thinking, my lord, of my elder brother, and 
Trished he had been wiih ma We had promised to 
have onr sport together, at home, you see; and manj's 
the time we talked of it But he wouldn't hare liked 
this rough sort of sport, and didn't care for fighting, 
thoQgh he was the bravest lad alive." 

"0! he was the bravest lad alive, was he?" asks 
my lord, lolling on his cushion, and eyeing his Yvr- 
ginian fiiend with some curiosity. 

"Ton should have seen him in a quarrel with a 
very gallant officer, our friend — an absurd affair, but 
it was hard to keep G«orge off him. I never saw a 
fellow 80 cool, nor more savage aud determined, God 
help me. Ab! I wish for the honour of the country, 
yon know, that he could have come here instead of 
me, and shown you a real Virginian gentleman." 

"Nay, sir, you'll do very WelL "What ia this I hear 
of Lady Yarmouth taking yon into favonr?" said the 
amused nobleman. 

"I irill do as well as anoth^. I can ride, and, I 
lliiiik, I can shoot better than George; but then my 
brofter had the head, sir, the headi" saye Hany, 
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tapping Ua own honest skull. "Why, I give you my 
word, my lord, that he had read almost every book 
that was ever wi-itten; could play both on the fiddle 
and harpsichord, could compose poetry and sermons 
most elegant. What can I do? I am only good to 
ride and play at cards, and drink Burgundy." And 
the penitent hung down his bead. "But them I can do 
as well as most fellows, you see. In fact, my lord, 
I'll back myself," he resumed, to the other's great 
amusement. 

Lord March relished the young man's naivete, as 
the jaded voluptuary still to the end alwa^ can relish 
the juicy wholesome mutton chop. "By gad, Mr. "War* 
rington," says he, "you ought to be taken to Exeter 
Change, and put in a show." 

"And for why?" 

"A gentleman isaoL "Virgima who has lost his elSer 
brother and absolutely regrets him. The breed ain't 
known in this counfay. Upon my honour and con- 
Bcience, I believe that you would like to have him 
back ogaiit" 

"BeKeve!" cries the Virginian, growing red in the 
fiuse. 

"That is, you believe, you believe you would like 
him back again. But depend on it you wouldn't 'Tis 
not in boman nature, sir; not as I read it, at least 
Here are some fine houses we are coming to. That 
at the comer is Sir Kichard Littleton's, that great one 
was my Lord Binglcy'a. 'Tis a pity they do notliing 
better with this great empty space of Cavendish Square 
than fence it witii these unsightly boards. By G^eorge! 
I don't know where the town's running. There's Mon- 
tagu House made into a confounded Don Saltero's 
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mnseum, with books and stuffed birds and rhinoceroses. 
Tbey have actually run a cursed cut — New Road 
they call it — at the back of Bedford House Gardens, 
and spoilt the duke's comfort, thongh, I guess, they 
will console him in the pocket. I don't know where 
the town will stop. Shall we go down Tybnm Koad 
and the Park, or through Swallow Street and into 
tiie habitable quarter of the town? We cim dine at 
Pall Mall, or, if you like, with yoa; mi we can 
Bpend the vnamtg aa 70a like — with the t^oeen of 
Spades, or . . ." 

"With the Queen of Spades; if your lordship 
pleases ," says Mr. Warrington , blushing. So the 
equipage drove to his hotel in Covent Garden, where 
the landlord came forward with his usual obsequious- 
ness, and recognising my Lord of March and Euglau, 
bowed his wig on to my lord's shoes in his humble 
welcomes to his lordship. A rich yoimg English peer 
In the reign of George the Second; a wealthy pafrimn 
in the reign of Augustus; — which would you rather 
have been? There is a question for any young gentle- 
men's debating clubs of the present day. 

The best English dinner which could be produced, 
of course was at the service of the young Vii^nian 
aud bis noble friend. After dinner came wine in 
plenty, and of quality good enough even for the epicu- 
rean earL Over the wine there was talk of going to 
gee the fireworks at Yauxhall, or else of cards. Hany, 
who had never seen a firework beyond an exhibition 
of a dozoa sqnibB at Williamsburg on the Pifth of 
Kovemher (whidi he thought a sublime display), woald 
Iiave liked the Yanzhall, but yielded to his gueet'a 
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preference for picqnet; and.tlieT' wen rerj Boon ab- 
sorbed in that game. 

Harry began by winning as usual; but, in the 
course of a half-bonr, tbe luck turned and favoured 
my Lord March, wbo was at first very surly, -wheu 
Mr. Draper, Mr. Warrington's man of business, came 
bowing into tbe room, where he accepted Harry's in* 
vitation to sit and drink. Mr. Warrington always 
asked everybody to |it and drink, and partake of bis 
best Had he a crust, he would divide it; had he s 
haoQch, be would share it; bad he a jug of water, be 
voold drink abont with a kindly spirit} had he a bottle 
of Burgtmdy, it was giuly dro^ -with a thirsty fiienS. 
And dout fancy the viitae ia oonnaon. Ton read of ft 
m books, my dear sir, and ffausf thai yon luire it 
yoorsdf because yon ax. dinners of twen^ people 
and pay your acquaintance all round; hut the welcome, 
ihs friendly spirit, the kindly heart? Believe me, 
these are rare qualities in our selfish world. We may 
bring them with ns from the country when wo are 
young, but they mostly wither after transplantation, 
and droop and perish in the stifling London air. 

Draper did not care for wine very much, but it 
delighted the lawyer to be in the company of a great 
man. He protested that he liked nothing better than 
to see picquet played by two consummate players and 
men of fashion; and, taking a seat, undismayed by the 
sidelong scowls of his lordship, surveyed the game 
between the gentlemen. Harry was not near a match 
for the experienced player of the London clnbs. To- 
night, too, Lord March held better cards to aid his 
ikai. 

What their stakes were was no bosinees of Mr. 
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Draper's. Tlie gentlemep said tliey would play for 
shillings, and aftei-wards counted up their gains and 
losses, with scarce any talking, and that in an under 
tone. A bow on both sides, a perfectly grave and 
polite manner on the part of each, and the game 
went on. 

But it was destiiied to a second interruption, which 
brought an execration from Lord March's lips. First 
was heard a scuffling without — .then a whispering — 
then an outcry as of a woman in tears, and then, 
finally, a female rushed into the room, and produced 
that explosion of naughty language from Lord Karch. 

"I iriflli your wom^ would take some other time 
for coming, confoimd 'em,^' says my lord, laying his 
cards down in a pet 

"What, Mw. Bettyl" cried Hany. 

Indeed it was no odier than Mrs. Betty, Lady 
Maria's maid; and G-umbo stood behind her, his fine 
countenance beslobbered with tears. 

"Wbat has happened?" asks Mr, Warrington, in 
no UUIe pertui-bation of spirit. "The Baroness is 
weU?" 

"HelpI helpl sir, your honour!" ejaonlates Mrs. 
Betty, and proceeds to fall on her knees. 
"Help whom?" 
A howl ensues from Gumbo, 

"Gumbo! you scoundrel! lias anything happened 
between Mrs. Betty and you?" asks tlie black's 
master. 

Mr . Gumbo steps back with great dignity, laying 
bis hand on his heart, and saying, "No, sir; nothing 
bab happened 'twix' this lady and me." 

"It's my mistress, sir," cries Betty. "Help! help! 
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here's the letter she hava Tnote, sixl Tkey ha.ro gone 
and took her, sir!" 

"Is it oulj that old Molly Esmond? She's knoim 
to lie oyer head and iieels in debt! Dry joux eyeB in 
&.e next room, Mrs. Bettj, and let me and Ur. War- 
xiogton go on vith oai game," says my hird, taking 
up his cards. 

"Help, help hert" cries Bettjr again. "O, Mr. 
Hanyl you tron^t be a going on -with yonr cards, trhen 
my iady caUe out to you to come and help herl Yonr 
honour used to come quick enough when my lady used 
to send me to fetch you at Castlewood!" 

"Confound youl can't you hold your tongTie?" says 
my lord, w^ith more choice words and oaths. 

But Betty would not ceaee weeping, and it was de- 
creed that Lord March was to cease winning for that 
night. Mr. Warrington rose £com his seat, and made 
for the hell, saying: 

"My dear lord, the game mnst be over for to-night. 
My relative writes to me in great distress, and I am 
bound to go to her." 

"Corse her! Why couldn't she wait till to-morrow?" 
cries my lord, testily. 

Hr, Wanington ordered a postdiaise instantly. His 
own horses would take him to Bromley. 

"Bet you, yon don't do it within the hourl bet yon, 
yon don't do it within fire quartern of an lionri bet 
yon four to one — or I'll tiSia your bet, which yon 
please — that you're not robbed on Blackheath! Bet 
yon, yon are not at Tunbridge Wells before midnightl" 
cries Lord March. 

."Sonel" says Mr. Wanington. And my lord caEft< 
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fillip notes down die team ibo fov XTAgns in bis 
po^et-book. 

Lady Mada^B letter ran as Allows: — 

"Mr DHAB CODBIH, — 

"I am &U iqto a tf^^i V* I percave tbe 
madtinatioaa of vHUaas. I am a prisner. Betty -will 
tell yon all. Ab, my Henrico! come to tbe resQ of 
your 

"JIOLLY." 

In b^-an-hoor after tbe xeoeipt of tbie miasive, 
Mr. Watrington vaa in bis postclutiw and galloping 
over Westminster Bridge on tbe road to sacconr bw 
IdnswonuuL 
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CHAFTEB X£V. 

Btapiw n4 the PUIUUmc** 

itT liap^ dumce in eaxty li& led me to beoome 
nitimftte in^ a respectable person wbo was bom in a 
certain island, wbicb is pronounced to be tbe first gem 
of the ocean hj, no doubt, impartial judges of maritime 
jewellery. Tbe stones wbicb tbat person imparted to 
me regarding bis relatives wbo inbabited tbe gem 
above-mentioned, were sucb as used to make mj young 
blood curdle with horror, to think there should be so 
much wickedness in the world. Every crime which 
you can think of; tbe entire Ten Commandments 
broken in a general smash; such rogueries and knaveries 
as no story-teller could invent; such murders and rob- 
beries as Thurtelt or Turpin scarce ever perpetrated; 
were by my informant accurately remembered, and 
freely related, respecting bis nearest kindred, to anyone 
who fihose to heat him. It was a wonder how any of 
the fanuly still lived ont of the hoiks. Me broUier 
Tim had broaght his jinwihei's gree huxa with sorrow 
to the gieeve; me brother Mck had robbed the par'sh 
ehiGccb z^aytedly; me nsihec Annamaroia had jilt^ 
&e Oi^jtadn and nm off with the £ns^, florged her 
graiidmother's will, and stole the spoons, whi^ Lany, 
tbe knife-boy, was hanged for. The family of Atreat 
was as nothing compared to the race of O'Whatdye^ 
oallem, &om which my fciflnd sprung; bat no power 
on eardi woold, of couae, indnoe me t» name iba 
waatry whence be oame. 
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How gi'cat then used to be my naif afitonisliineiit to 
find these nnu-derei'S, rogues, parriddes, habitual forgers 
of bills of exchange, and so forth, every now and then 
writing to each other as "my dearest brother," "my 
dearest sister," and for months at a time living on the 
most amicable terms! With hands reeking witih die 
blood of his murdered parents, Tim would mix a 
BCreeching tumbler, and give Maria a glass ham it 
With lips black with the pegnriea he had sworn in 
Ooort reapeotfaig his giaDdmo&et'a abstracted testament, 
or Ibe murder of his poor brother Thady's helpless 
orphans, Mick would ^ss his sister Julia's bonny cheek, 
and they would have a joJly night, and cry as they 
talked about old times, and the dear old Castle What- 
dyeeallem where they were born, and the fighting One- 
tyoneth being quarthered there, and the Major proposing 
for Cyaroloine, and the tomb of their seented mother 
(who had chayted them out of the propertee), Heaven 
bless her soull They used to weep and kiss bo pro- 
fusely at meeting and parting, that it was touching to 
behold them. At the sight of their embraces one forgot 
those painful little stories, and those repeated prerions 
asBorancea that, did th^ tell all, th^ eoold hang eaoh 
other all round. 

What can there be finer than forgiveness? What 
more rataoaal than, after calling a man by every bad 
name tmdra the sun, to apologise, regret hasty expres- 
dons, and so foith, withdzaw the decanter (say) which 
you bore flnng at your enemy's head, and be taeoAa 
as before? Some folks possess ibis admirable, this 
angel-like, ^ of fo^^veness. It was beantifhl, for 
instance, to see. our two ladies at Tnnbiidge Wells 
forgiving one another, smiling, joking, fondling almost 
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in spite of the hard words of yesterday — yes; and 
forgetiiiig bygones, tliough tlicy couldn't help remem- 
bering them perfectly well. I wonder, can you and I 
do as much? Let us strive, my friend, to acquire this 
pacable, Clu-istian spirit. My belief is that you may 
leara to forgive bad lajij^iage employed to you; but, 
then, you must have a deal of practice, and be accus- 
tomed to hear and use it. You embrace after a quaixel 
and mntaal bad language. Heaven bless as I Bad 
words are nothing when one is accustomed to them, 
and scarce need ruffle the temper on either side. 

So the aunt and niece played cards very amicably 
together, and drank to each others liealth, and ea^ 
took a wing of the chicken, and pulled a bone of the 
merry-AoDght, and (in conversation), scratched then: 
neighboora', not each other's eyes oat. Thna, we have 
read how the Peninsular warriors, when fihe bugles 
sang truce, fratemised and exchanged tobacco-pouches 
and wine, ready to seize their firelocks and knock each 
other's heads off when the truce was over; and thus our 
old soldiers, skilful in war, but knowing the charms of 
a quiet life, laid their weapons dovm for the nonce, and 
hob-and-Dobbed gaily together. Of coui-se, whilst drink- 
ing with Jack Frenchman, you have your piece handy 
to blow hia brains out if be makes a hostile move: but, 
meanwhile, it is a voire sante, mon camarade! Here's 
to you, Mounseerl and eveiything is as pleasant as 
possible. Regarding Aunt Eernstcin's threatened gout? 
The twinges had gone off. Maria was so glad! Maria's 
fainting £ts? She had no return of them. A slight re- 
currence last night The Baroness was so sorry I Her 
luece most see the best doctor, take eretyUiing to 
fortify her, continae to take the steel, even after she 
n« Tirsfniiuu. a. 12 
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left Timbridg& How kind of Aunt Bomsteiji to offer 
to send some of the bottled waters after her ! Suppose 
Madame Bernstein says in confidence to her own woman, 
"Fainting fits! — pooh! — epilepsy! inherited from 
that horrible scrofulous Gennan mother!" What means 
have we of knowing the private conversation of the old 
lady and her attendant? Suppose Lady Maria ordeos 
Mrs. Bet^, her ladyship's miud, to taste eveiy glass of 
medicinal water, first declaring that her aunt is ca|>aJibi 
of poisoning her? Very lik^ socli conveiaatiaQB ta^ 
place. These are lint precautions — thrae are ihe fire- 
locks which our old soldiers have at their sides, loaded 
and cocked, but at present lying quiet on the graas. 

Having Harry's bond in her pocket, the veteran 
Maria did not choose to press for payment She knew 
the world too well for that He was bound to her, but 
she gave him plenty of day-rule, and leave of absence 
on parole. It was not Her object needlessly to chafe 
and anger her young slave. She knew the difference 
of ages, and that Hairy must have his pleasures and 
diversions. "Take your ease and amusement, cousiu," 
says Lady Maria, "Frisk about, pretty little mouse- 
kin," says grey Grimalkin, purring in the comer, and 
keeping watch with her green eyes. About all that 
Haoy was to see and do on his first visit to London, 
his female relaiives had of course talked and joked. 
Both of the ladies knew perfectly what were a young 
gentleman's ordinary amusementB in those days, and 
spc^e of them -itilk the fiankneas which chatacteiiaed 
^ose easy times. 

Our wily Calypso consoled herself, then, perfectly^ 
in &e absence of her young wanderer, and took any 
divendon which came to hand. Mr. Jack Morris, the 
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gentlemau whom we have mentioned as rejoicing in the 
companj of Lord March and Mr. Warrington, was one 
of these diversions. To live with titled personages was 
tihe delight of Jack Morris's life; and to lose money at 
cards to sa earl'a daughter was almost a pleaanre to 
him. Now, the Lady Maria Esmond was an eaad's 
daughtet who waa very glad to win money. She ob- 
tained permission to take iXx. Morris to the Countess of 
YarmooQi^s assemhfy, and played cards with binr — • 
and so everybody waa pleased. 

Thus the firat eight-and-forty homs after Mfr. War- 
xingtonV departure passed pretty cheerily at Tnnbridge 
Wdls, and Friday aiTived, when the sermon was to be 
delivered which we have seen ilr. Sampson preparing. 
The compmiy at the Wells were ready enough to listen 
to it. Sampson had a repntatioa for being a most 
aionsing and eloq^uent preacher, and if there were no 
breakfast, conjnror, dancing bears, concert going on, 
Ibo good Wells folk would put up with a sermoo. He 
knew Lady Yarmouth was coming, and what a power 
she had in the giving of livings and the dispensing of 
bishoprics, the Defender of thejFaith of that day having 
a remarkable confidence in her ladyship's opinion upon 
these matters; — and so we may be sure that Mr. 
Sampson prepared his very best discourse for her hear- 
ing. When the Great Man is at home at the Castle, 
and walks over to the little country church- in the park, 
bringing the I>uke, tlie Mar(;[ius, and ff- couple of 
cabinet ministers with him, has it avsr been yonx lot 
to sit among the congregation, andr Tratoh Mr. Trotter 
the- curate and his sermon? He fSooka aaudonsly at die ' 
Great Few; be ftttoan' as be gives- ont Mb text, and 
thiallB',' **AIt-, ^ha^' bis losd^p- may give me a, 
12» 
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living!" Mrs. Trotter and tlie girls look anxioTisly at 
the Great Pew too, and ivatcJi the effecta of papa's die- 
conrse — the ■well-known favourite discourse — npon 
the big-wigs assembled. Papa's first nervousness is 
over: his noble voice clears, warms to his sermon: he 
kindles: ho takcB bis pockct-bandkercbief oat: he is 
coming to that exquisite passage which has made tiheill 
all cry at the parsonage: bo has begun itl Ahl What 
is that humming noise, which fills the edifice, and 
causes hoh-nailed Melihosus to grin at smock-fiocked 
Tityrna? It is the Eight Honourable Lord Nasehy, 
snoring in the pew by the fire! And poor Trotter's 
visionary mitro disappears with the music. 

Sampson was the domestic chaplain of Madame 
Bernstein's nephew. The two ladies of the Esmond 
family patronised the preacher. On the day of the 
sermon, the Earoness had a little breakfast in his 
honour, at which Sampson mado his appearance, rosy 
and handsome, with a firesh-flowered wig, and a smart, 
rustling, new cassock, which he bad on credit from 
some church-admiring mercer at the Wells. By the 
side of his patronesses, their ladyships' lacqueys walk- 
ing behind them, with their great gilt prayer-books, 
Mr. Sampson matched firom breakfast to church. Every 
one remarked how Trell tho Baroness Bernstein looked; 
she lang^ied, and vas partictilarly friendly with her 
mece; die had a boir and a stately smile for aU, as 
she moved on, with her tortoisesbell cane. At the door 
l3iere vas a dazzling conflux of rank and fashion — all 
the fine company of the Wells trooping in; and her 
ladyship of Yarmouth, conspicuous with vetmilios 
cheeks, and a robe of flame-coloured taffeta. There 
were shabby people present, besides the fine company-. 
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thongli these latter were by far the most nimierom. 
What an odd-looking pair, for instance, were those in 
ragged coats, one of them with his canoty hair ap- 
pearing under his scratch wig , and who entered the 
church just as the organ stopped! Nay, he could not 
have been a Protestant, for he mechanically crossed 
himself as he entered the place, saying to his comrade, 
"Bedad, Tim, I forgawt!" by which I conclude that 
the individual came from an island which has been 
mentioned at the commencement of this chapter. 
Wherever they go, a rich fragrance of whiskey spreads 
itself. A man may be a heretic, but possess genias: 
these Catholic gentlemen have come to pay homage to 
Mr. Sampson. 

Nay, there are not only members of the old religion 
present, but disciples of a creed still older. Who are 
tho^e two individuals with hooked noses and sallow 
countenances who worked into the choxclt, in spite of 
some little opposition on the part of the beadle? See- 
ing the greasy appearance of these Hebrew strangers, 
Mr. Beadle was for denying them admisfflon. Bat one 
whispered into his ear, "We wants to lie conv^erted, 
gov'nor!" another slips money into his hand, — Mr. 
Beadle lifts up the mace with which he was barring 
the doorway, and the Hebrew gentlemen enter. There 
goes the organ! the doors have closed. Shall we go 
in, and listen to Mr. Sampson's sermon, or lie on lie 
grass without? 

Preceded by that beadle in gold lace, Sampson 
walked up to the pulpit, as rosy and jolly a man as 
yon could iviali to see. Presently, when ho surged up 
out of his plump pulpit cushion, why did his Eeverence 
ttun as pale as death? He looked to the western 
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diTircli-door — there, on each side of it, .were thoee 
horrible Hebrew Caryatides. He then looked to the 
vestry-door, which was hard hy the rector's pew, in 
which Sampson had been sitting during the service, 
alongside of their ladyships his patronesses. Suddenly, 
a couple of perfumed Hibernian gentlemen slipped out 
of an adjacent seat, and placed themselves on a bench 
close by tiiat vestry-door and rector's pew, and so sate 
till the conclusion of the sermon, with eyes meekly cast 
doivn to the ground. How can we describe that sermon, 
if the preacher himself never knew how it came to an end? 

Nevertheless, it was considered an oxceBent sermon. 
"ftTien it was over, the fine ladies buzzed into one an- 
other's ears over their pews, and uttered their praise 
mi commentB. llladame Walmoden, who was in the 
next pew to oar fiiends, said it was bewdifiil, fmd made 
her oremble all ov&r, Madame Bemst^ said, it was 
ezeeUent. Lady Karia was pleased to Hark that the 
&mily chaplain shotdd bo dii j fin gniflTt iumael£ She 
looted up at him, and strove to catch his Reverence's 
eye, as he still sate in hia pulpit; she greeted him with 
a little wave of the hand and flutter of her handker- 
chief. He scarcely seemed to note the compliment; hia 
face was pale, his eyes were looting yonder, towards 
the font, where those Hebrews still remained. The 
stream of people passed by them — in a rush, when 
they were lost to sight, — in a throng — in a march 
of twos and threes — in a dribble of one at a time. 
Everybody was gone. The two Hebrews were still 
there by the door. 

The Baroness de Bernstein and her niece still 
lingered in the rector's pew, where the old lac^ was 
doe^in conversation with that geutteman. 
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"Who are those horrible men at the door, and -what 
a smell of spirita there is," cries Lady Maria, to Mrs. 
Brett, her aunt's woman, who had attended the two 
ladies. 

"Farewell, Doctor; you have a darling little boy: 
is he to be a clergyman, too?" asks Madame de Bern- 
stein. "Axe you ready, my dear?" And the pew is 
thrown open, and Madame Bernstein, whose father was 
only a viscount, insists that her nieeo, Lady Maria, who 
was an earl's daughter, should go first out of the pew. 

As she steps forward, those individuals whom her 
ladyship designated as two horrible men, advance. One 
of them pulls a long strip of paper out of his poc^^ 
and her ladyship starts and turns pala She malLes fta 
the Testry, in a vagne hope that she can clear Hba dooi 
and dose it behind her. The two whi^eyfied gentle- 
mea are op with her, however; one of them actually 
lays bis hand on her shoulder and says: — 

"At the Bhnit of Misfhress Fincott of Kinsington, 
mercer, I have the honour of arresting your leedyship. 
Me neem is Costigan, Madam, a poor gentleman of 
Oireland, binding to circumstances, and forced to 
follow a disagrayable profession. Will your leedyship 
walk, or shall me man go fetch a cheer?" 

For reply Lady Maria Esmond gives three shrieks, 
and falls swooning to the ground. "Keep the door, 
Mickt" shouts Mr. Costigan. "Best let in no one else, 
madam," he says, very politely, to Hadame de Bern- 
stein. "Her ladyship has fallen in a feenting fit, and 
will recover here, at her aise." 

"Unlace her, Brett!" cries the old lady whose eyes 
twinkle oddly, and, as soon as that operation is per- 
formed, Madame Bentstein seizes a little bag suspended 
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by a hair chain, whlcli Lady Maria wears round her 
neck, and snips the necklace iii twain. "Dash some 
cold water over her face, it always recovers herl" says 
the Barouesa. "You stay -mth.her, Brett How mach 
is your suit, gentlemen?" 

Mr. Costigan Bays, "The cleem we have against her 
leedyship is for one hundred .and thirty two pounds, 
in which she is indebted^ to Histhiesa Eliza Fincott" 

Meanwhile, where is the Bevo^nd Mr. Sampson? 
lake the fabled opossum we have read of, who, when 
he spied the unerring gunner &om his gum-tree, said: 
"It's no use, major, I will come down," GO Sampson 
gave himself up to his pursuers. "At whose suit, 
Simons?" he sadly asked. Sampson knew Simons, 
they had met many a time before. 

"Bucklehy Cordwainer," says Mr. Simons. 

"Forty-eight pound and charges, I know," says 
Mr. Sampson, with a sigh, "I haven't got the money, 
What officer is there here?" ^h: Simons's companion, 
Ml-. Lyons, here stepped forward, and said his house 
was most convenient, and often used hy gentlemen, and 
he should be most happy and proud to accommodate 
his Reverence. 

Two chairs happened to be in waiting outside the 
chapel. In those two chairs my Lady Maria Esmond 
and Mr. Sampson placed themselves, and went to Mr. 
Lyons's residence, escorted by the gentlemen to whom 
we have just been introduced. , 

Very soon after the capture the Baroness Bemston 
sent Mr. Case, her confidential servant, with a note to 
her niece, MI of expressions of the most ardent af- 
fection: bnt regretting that her heairy losses at cards 
rendered flie payment of sudi a som as lhat i^ whii^ 
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Lady Maria stood indebted quite impossible. She had 
Trritten off to Mrs. Piiicott iy that very poat^ however, 
to entreat her to grant time, and as soon as ever she 
had an answer^ froold not fi^ to acc[naiat hex dear un- 
happy niece. 

Mtb. Betty came over to console her mistress: and 
the two poor women cast aboat for money enough to 
provide a horse and chaise for Mrs, Betty; who had 
very nearly come to miBfortune too. Bodi my Lady 
Uaxia and her maid had been tmlncky at oai^, and 
conld not mnst^ more than ^ghteen sliillinga between 
them: so it was agreed that Bettf ehonld sell a gold 
chain belonging to her lady, and with the money tr&vel 
to London. Now Betty took the chain to the very toy- 
shop man who had sold it to Mr. Warrington, who had 
given it to his cousin; and the toy-shop man, supposing 
that she had stolen the chain, was for bringing in a 
constable to Betty. Hence, she had to make explana- 
tious, and to say how her raistreaa was in durance; 
and, ere the night closed, all Tunbridge Wells knew 
that my Lady Maria Esmond was in the hands of biu- 
liffs. Meanwhile, however, the money was found, and 
Mrs. Betty whisked up to London in search of die 
champion in whom the poor prisoner confided. 

"Don't say anything about tliat paper being gone! 
0, the wretch, the wretch! She shall pay it me!" I pre- 
sume that Lady Maria meant her aunt by the word 
"wretch." Mr. Sampson read a sermon to her ladyship, 
and they passed the evening over revenge and back- 
gammon; with well-grounded hopes that Harry War- 
rington wonld rash to. their rescue as soon as ever he 
heard of their mishap. 

Though, ere the evening was over, eveiy son! at 
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tbe "Wella fenew what had happened to Lady Maria, 
and a great deal more; though thoy knew she was 
taken in execution, the house where she lay, the 
amount — nay, ten timeg the amount — for which 
ehe was eaptored, and that she was obliged to pawn 
her trinkets to get a little money to keep her in jail; 
tiioo^ everyhody said that old fiend of a Bernstein 
was at die bottom of the bnsiness, of course they were 
all ravil and hland in society; and, at myLady Tnimp- 
ington's cards that night, where Madame Bemstdn ap- 
peared, and as long as she vas wlibin hearii^, not a 
word was said regarding Gie morning's temsadions. 
Ztady Tannonth asked tihe Baroness news of Iter breddy 
nephew, and heard Mr. Warrington was in London. My 
Lady Maria was not coming to Lady Trumpington's 
lihat evenii^? My Lady Maria was indisposed, had 
fainted at church that morning, and was obliged to 
keep her room. The cards were dealt, the fiddles 
sang, the wine went rotmd, the gentlefolks talked, 
laughed, yawned, chattered, the footmen waylaid the 
supper, the chairmen drank and swore, the stars 
climbed the sky, Just as though no Lady Maria was 
imprisoned, and no poor Sampson arrested. 'Tis cer- 
tain, dearly beloved brethren, tliat the little griefs, 
stings, annoyances which you and I feel acutely, in 
our own persons, don't prevent onr neighbours from 
sleeping; and that when we slip out of the world, the 
world does not miss us. Is this humiliating to our 
Tsnity? So much the better. But, on the other hand, 
is it not a comfortable and consoling truth? And mayn't 
we be thantfnl for our humble condition? If we were 
not selfish — passez moi le mot, a. V. p. — and if we 
bad to care iai other people's gneft as nrach aa our 
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own, how intolerable human life wonld te! If my 
neighbour's tight boot pinched my com; if the calumny 
uttered against Jones set Brown into fury; if Mrs, A'a 
death plunged Messrs. B, C, D, E, F, into distraction, 
would there be any bearing of the world's burthen? 
Do not let us be in the least angry or Burprised if all 
the company played ou, and were happy, although 
Lady Maria had come to grief. Countess, the deal is 
with you! Are you going to Stubblefield to shoot as 
usual, Sir John? Captain, we shall have you running 
off to the Bath after the widow! So the clatter goes 
on; HiB lights bum; die beaux and the ladies Bat, 
langh, ogle; &e prisoner rages in hia cell; &e aek 
man tosses on his bed. 

Perhaps Madame de Banstein stayed at the assembly 
until the very last, not wilting to allow the- compmy 
Sie chance of speaking of her as soon as her bade 
should be turned. Ah, what a comfort it is, I say 
again, that we have backs, aud that our ears don't 
grow on them! He that has ears to hear, let him staff 
them with cotton. Madame Bernstein might have heard 
folks say, it was heartless of her to come abroad, and 
play at cards, and make merry when her niece was in 
trouble. As if she could help Maria by staying at 
home, indeed! At her age, it is dangerous to disturb 
an old lady's tranq^uiUity. "Don't tell me," says Lady 
Yarmouth, "the Bernstein would play at carts over her 
niece's coffin. Talk about her Heartl who ever said 
she had one? The old spy lost it to the Chevalier a 
tonsand years ago, and has lived ever since perfectly 
well without one. For bow much is the Maria put in 
prison? I£ it were only a small sum, we would pay it, 
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it would vex her aimt so. Find out, Fuchs, in tte 
morning, for how much Lady Maria Esmond is pat in 
prison." And the faithful Fnchs bowed, and promised 
to do her Excellency's wilL 

Meanwhile, abont midnight, Madame de Bernstein 
went home, and presently fell into a sound sleep, from 
which she did not wake up until a late hour of the 
morning, when eho summoned her usual attendant, who 
arrived with her ladyship's morning dish of tea. If I 
told you she took a dram with it, you would be 
shocked. Some of our great-grandmothers used to have 
cordials in their "closets." Have you not read of the 
fine lady in Walpole, who said, "If I drink more, 
I shall be 'muekibus!' ?" As surely as Mr. Gongh is 
alive now, our ancestresses were accustomed to partake 
pretty freely of strong waters. 

So, having tipped off the cordial, Madame BemBtein 
rouses and a^s Mtb. Brett the news. 

"Eb can give it yon," says the "waiting-woman, 
sulkily. 

"He? Who?" 

Mrs. Brett names HaiTy, and says Mr. Warrington 
arrived about midnight yesterday — and Betty, my 
Lady Maiia's maid, was with him. "And my Lady 
Maria sends your ladyship her love and du^, and 
hopes you slept well," says Brett. 

"Excellently, poor thing! Is Betty gone to her?" 

"No; she is here," says Mrs. Brett 

"Let me see her directly," cries the old lady. 

"I'll tell her," replies the obsequious Brett, and 
goes away upon her mistiesa'a orand, leaving the old 
lady plaudly reposing on her piDoTs. Presently, two 
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paii3 of high-heeled shoes are heard pattei-ing over the 
deal floor of the bed chamber. Carpets were Inxuriea 
scarcely known in bed-rooms of those days. 

"So, Mrs. Betty, you were in London, yesterday?" 
calls Bernstein from her curtains. 

"It is not Betty — it is II Good moniing, dear 
auntl I hope you slept weU," cries a voice which made 
old Bernstein start on her pillow. It was the voice of 
Lady Maria, who drew the curttdne aside, and dropped 
her aunt a low curtsey. Lady Haria looked very 
pretty, rosy, and happy. And intk the litde smprise 
incident at her appearance tbrougli Madame Beiusteiu's 
onrtaioa, I think we may bring ^is Chapter to a close. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 
Btxiy to tb« Baaoae. 

Ht dear Lovd Uardt, (wrote Mr. WamngbHi from 
Tonbric^ Wells, on Sabnday moraing, &e 25th Au- 
gOBt, 1766): Tlds is to infonn 70a (with satis&ction) 
that I have one all oar three belts. I was at Bromley 
two minates within the bour; my new horses kep 
a-going at a capital rate. I drove them myself, having 
the postilion by me to show me the way, and my 
black man inside with Mrs. Betty. Hope they found 
the drive very pleasanl. We were not stopped on 
BlackUeath, though two fellows on horseback rode up 
to us, but not liking the looks of our countenantses, rode 
off again; and we got into Tunbridge Wells (where I 
transacted my business) at forty-five minutes after eleven. 
This makes me quitts with your lordship after yester- 
day's picquet, which I shall be very happy to give yon 
your revenge, aud am, 

Your most obliged, faithful servant, 

H. Esmond Wabribgton. 

And now, perhaps the reader will understand by 
what means Lady Maria Emond was enabled to smr- 
prise her dear aunt in her bed on Saturday morning, 
and walk out of tiie house of captivity. Having 
despatched ISxa, Betty to London, she scarcely expected 
that her emissary would retain on the day of her 
departure; and she and the chaplain were playing their 
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cai'ds at midnight, after a Bmall refection wtich the 
bailifTs -wife Iiad provided for them, -when the rapid 
whirling of wheels was heard approachiDg their house, 
and caused the lady to lay her trumps down, and her 
heart to beat with more than, ordinary emotion. Whirr 
came the wheels — the carriage btopped at the very 
dooi: there was a parley st the gate: then appeai-ed 
Mrs. Betty, with a face radiant with joy, though her 
eyes were fiiU of teaxs; and next, who is that taJl 
young gentleman who enters? Can any of my readeifi 
guess? Will they be rery angry if I say that tha 
chaplain slapped down his cai-ds with a huzzay, whilst 
Lady Maria, turning as white as a sheet, rose up ftonu 
her chair, tottered forward a step or two, and with aa 
hysterical shriek, flimg herself in her cousin's arms? 
How many kisses did he give her? If they were miUe^ 
deinde centum, dein mille altera, dein secunda cenhrat^ 
and so on, 1 am not going to cry out. He had come to 
rescue her. She knew he would; he was her champion, 
her preserver from bondage and ignominy. She wept a. 
genuine flood of tears upon his shoulder, and as she 
reclines there, giving way to a heai-ty emotion, I protest 
I think she looks handsomer than she has looked 
during the whole course of this history. She did not 
faint this time; she went home, leaning lovingly on 
her cousin's arm, and may have had one or two hysteri- 
cal outbreaks in the night; but Madame Bernstein 
slept soundly, and did not hear her. 

"Yon ate both free to go home," were the first, 
words Hany said. "Get my lady's hai and cardinal, 
Betty, and, Ghaplun, we'll smoke a pipe togedier at 
our lodgings, it will refresh me after my ride." The 
Chaplain, who, too, had a great deal of svalUbls Boamr 
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bility, waa very nmch overcome*, he burst into tears 
as lie seized Hairy's hand, and kissed it, and prayed 
God to bless his dear generous young pati'on. Sir. 
Wan-ington felt a glow of pleasure tlirill through his 
frame. It is good to be able to help the suffering and 
the poor; it is good to be able to turn Borrow into 
joy. Not a little proud and elated was our young 
champioQ, as, with his bat cocked, he marched by the 
side of his lescoed {aincass. His feelings came oitt to 
meet bim, as it were, and beautifbl happinesses ■m&i 
kind eyes and smiles danced before bim, and clad bim 
in a xobe of lionoar, and scattered flowers on his path, 
and blew trumpets and. shawms of sweet gratnlation, 
calling "Here comes the conqneror! Make vraj for the 
ohampioiil" And so they led bim np to the King's 
house, and seated him in the hall of complacency, upon 
the cushions of comfort. And yet it was not much he 
had done. Only a kindness. He had but to put his 
band in his pocket, and with an easy talisman, drive 
off the dragon which kept the gate, and cause the 
tyrant to lay down his axo, who bad got Lady Maria 
in execution. Never mind if his vanity ia puffed up; 
he is very goodnatured; he has rescued two iinfoitunato 
people, and pumped tears of goodwill and happiness 
out of their eyes: — - and if he brags a little to-niglit, 
and swaggers somewhat to the Chaplain, and talks 
about London and Lord March, and White's, and 
Almack's, with the air of a macaroni, I don't think we 
need like bim much the lees. 

Sampson confinaed to be prodigiously affected. 
TbiB man bad a natnre most easily worked upon, and 
ezta«ordinaiiIy qiiiok to tecdve pain and pleasure, to 
tears, gratitude, laughter, haigred, liking. In bis 
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preaching profession he had educated and trained his 
sensibilities so that tliey were of great use to him; he 
was for the moment what ho acted. He wept quite 
genuine tears, finding that he could produce them freely. 
He loved you whilst he was with you; he had a real 
pang of grief as he mingled his sorrow with the widow 
or orphan; and, meeting Jack as ho came out of the 
door, went to (he t&vem opposite, and laughed and 
roared over the bottle. He gave money veiy readily, 
hut never repaid when he borrowed. He was on this 
night in a rapture of gratitude and flattery towards 
Harry Warrington, In all London, perhaps, the unlucky 
Fortunate Youth could not have found a more danger- 
ous companion. 

To-night he was in his grateful mood, and full of 
enthuBiasm for the benefactor who had released him 
from durance. With each bumper his admiration grew 
stronger. He exalted Harry as the beet and noblest 
of men, and the complacent young simpleton, as we 
have said, was disposed to take these praises as very 
well deserved. "The younger branch of our family," 
said Mr. Hany with a superb air, "have treated you 
flcurvily; but by Jove, Sampson, my boy, I'll stand by 
youl" At a certain period of Bnrgonilian exdtement 
Ur. Warrington was always very eloquent respecting 
' the splendour of his family. " I am very glad I was 
enabled to help you in your strait Count on me 
whenever you want me, Sampson. Did you not say 
you had a sister at boarding-school? You will want 
money for her, sir. Here is a little bill which may 
help to pay her schooling," and the liberal young fellow 
passed a bank-note across to the Ohaplain. 
■ The Wrj/friww. It . 18 . 
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Again ihe man was affected to tears. Hany^s 

generositj smote Mm. 

"Mr. WarringtoE," he eaid, putting the bank-note a 
abott distance from tim, "I — I don't desetre your 
UndnesB, — hj George, 1 don'ti" and he Bwore an 
oafli to corroborate bia passionate assertion. 

"PshaP' aays JSany, "I bare plenty more of 'em. 
There fras no money in that confounded pocket-book 
which I lost last week." 

"No, sir. There was no moueyl" says Mr. Samp- 
son, dropping his head. 

"Hallo! How do you know, Mi'. Chaplaiu?" asks 
the young gentleman. 

"I know because I am a villain, sir. I am not 
worthy of your kindness. I told you so. I found the 
book, sir, that night, when you had too much wine at 
Barbeau's." 

"And read the letters?" asked Mr. Warrington, 
starting up and turning very red. 

"They told me nothing I did not know, sir," said 
the Chaplain. "Ton have had spies about you whom 
you liitJe suspect — from whom you are much too 
yonsg toA simple to be able to keep your secret." 

"Are those stories about Lady Fanny and my 
Cousin Will, and his doings, true then?" enijuired 
Harry. 

"Yes, they are true," sighed the Chaplain. "The 
bouse of Castlewood has not been fortunate, air, since 
your honour's branch, the elder branch, left it" 

"Sir, you don't dare for to breathe a wotA agfunat 
my Lady Maria?" Harry cried out. 

"0, not §0T worldsl" says Mr. Sampson, with a 
^Dfler look at his yonng friend. "I may think she is 
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too old for your hononr, and Uiat 'tis a pity yon ehouU, 
not have a wife better suited to yonr age, though I 
admit she looks very young for hers,, and hath every 
virtue and accomplishment. 

"She is too old, Sampson, I know she is," says 
Mr. Warington, ■with much majealy; "but she has my 
word, and you see, sir, how fond she is of me. Go 
bring me the letters, sir, which you found, and let 
me try and forgive you for having seized upon them." 

"My benefactor, let mo try and forgive myself!" 
cries Mx. Sampson, and departed towards liia chamher, 
leaving his young patron alone over his wine. 

Sampson returned presently, looking very pale. 
"What has happaied, sir?" says Hany, with an 
imperious air. 

The Chaplaui held out a pocket-book. "With your 
name in it, sir," he said. 

"My brother's name in it," says Harry; "it was 
Gieoige vho gave it to me." 

"I kept it in a locked chest, mr, in which I left it 
ibis morning before I was taken by those people. Here 
is the book, wr, but the letters are goue. My trunk 
and vahse have also been tampered with. And I am 
a miserable, guilty man, unable to make you the 
restitution which I owe you." Sampson looked the 
picture of woe as he uttered these sentiments. He 
clasped Itis bands together, and almost knelt before 
Harry in an attitude the most pathetic. 

Who had been in the rdoms in Mr. Sampson's and 
Mr. Warrington's absence? Tlie landlady was ready 
to go on her knees, and declare tliat nobody had come 
in: nor, indeed, was liSr. Warrington's chamber in the 
least distoibedf nor anything abstracted from Mr. Samp* 
13* 
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son's seanfy vardrolie snd possessiona, except ihose 
papers of which he deplored the absence. 

Whose interest was it to seize tlietn? Lady Maria's? 
The poor woman had been a prisoner all day, and 
during the time when the capture was effected. 

She certainly was guiltless of the rape of the letters. 
The sudden seizure of the two ~ Case, the house- 
steward's secret joijmey to London, — Case, who knew 
the shoemaker at whpae house Sampson lodged in Lon- 
don, and all the secret affairs of tlie Esmond family, 
- — these points considered together and sepai-ately, 
might make Mr. Sampson think that the Baroness Bern- 
stein was at the bottom of this mischief. But why 
arrest Lady Maria? The Chaplain knew nothing as 
jet about that letter which her ladyship had lost; for 
poor Maria had not thought it necessary to conHde her 
Becrot to him. 

As for the pocket-book ap4 ita contents, Mr. Harry 
was so swollen up ^vith self-satisfaction that eTening, 
at winning his three bets, at rescuing his two Menda, 
at the capital premature cold supper of partridges 
and ancient Burgundy which obsequious- Monsieur Bar- 
beao had sent over to the young gentleman's lodgings, 
that he accepted Sampson's vows of coufrition, and 
solemn promises of future fidelity, and reached his 
gracious hand to the Chaplain, and couiloiicd his 
offence. "When the latter swore his gi-eat Gods, that 
henceforth he would be Hany's truest, humblest friend 
and follower, and at any moment would be ready to 
die for Mr. Warrington, Harry said, majestically, "I 
think, Sampson, you would; I hope you would. My 
family — the Esmond family — has always been 
accustomed to liave faitbM fiienda round about *em — 
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and to revard 'em, too. The irme's frith yon, Chapliun. 
What toast do.yoa call, sir?" 

"I call a blessings on the house of lEsmond-'War- 
rin^nl" cries the- Chaplain, -with leEd tears is his 

eyes. 

"We are the elder hrancb, sir. My grandfather 
was the Marquia of Esmond," says Mr. Ilarry, in a 
voice noble but somewhat indistinct. "Here's to you, 
Chaplain — and I forgive you, sir — and God bless 
you, sir — and if you had been took for three times 
as much, I'd have paid it. Why, what's that I see 
through the shutters? I am blest if the snn hasn't 
risen againi We have no need of candles to go to 
bed, ha, ha!" And once more extending bis blessing 
to bis chaplain, de yoong fellow went oS to sleep. 

About noon Madame de Bernstein sent over a sei- 
-rant to say iSiat she would be glad if her nephew 
wonld come otst and diink a dssh of chocolate with 
lier, whereupon our young Mend rose and walked to 
Ilia aunt's lodgings. She remarked, not without plea- 
sure, some alteration in his toilette: in bis brief sojourn 
in London he had visited a tulor or two, and bad been 
introduced by my Lord March to some of bis lordship's 
purveyors and tradesmen. 

Aunt Bernstein called him "my dearest child," and 
thanked him for his noble, bis generous behaviour to 
dear Maria, What a shock that seizure in church had been 
to her! A still greater shock that she bad lost three 
hmidred only on the Wednesday night to Lady Tar- 
mouth, and was quite a sfc. "Why," said the baroness, 
*'I bad to send Case to London to my agent to get me 
money to pay, — I could not leave Tunbridge in her debt." 

"So Case did go to London?" says Mr. Harry. 
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"Of course he did: tlie Baroness de Bernstein canH 

afford to sa.j slie is court d'argent Canst thou lend me 
some, child?" 

"I can give your ladyship twenty-two pounds," 
said Harry, blushing very red: "I have but forty-four 
left till I get my Virginian remittances. I have bought 
horses and clothes, and been very extravagant, aunt." 

"And rescued your poor relations in diatreas, you 
prodigal good boy. No, child, I do not want thy 
money, I can give ihcc. some. Here is a note upon 
my agent for fifty pounds, vam'ien! Go and spend it, 
and be merry! I daresay tliy mother will repay me, 
though she does not love me." And she looked quite 
affectionate, and held out a pretty band, which the 
youth kiase<L 

"Tour mother did not love me, but yottr mother'B 
father did once. Mind, sir, yon always come to me 
when yon have need of me." 

"When bent (>n ezbihitiiig them notluog could exceed 
Beatrix Bernstein's grace or good-lmmoar. "I can't 
help loving you, child," she continued, "and yet I am 
80 angry with you that I have scarce the patiouco to 
speak to you. So you have actually engaged your- 
self to poor Maria who is as old as yonr mother? 
What will Madam Esmond say? She may live three 
hundred years and yon vill not have wherewithal to 
support yourselves." 

"I have ten tliousand pottnds from my father, of 
my own, now my poor brother is gone," said Hany, 
"diat will go some way." 

"Why, the interest will not keep you in card- 
money." 

"We muBt give up cards," says Hany. 
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"It is more tlian Maria is capable of. She will 
pawn the coat ofiF your back to play. The rage for it 
nms in all my brother's family — in me, too, I own 
it. I warned you. I prayed yon not to play with 
t&em, and now a lad of twenty to engage himself to a 
woman of forty-two! — to write letters on hia knees 
and signed with his heart's blood (wbicli be spells like 
hartshorn) and say that he will maiTy no other woman 
than his adorable cousin, Lady Maria Esmond. O! it's 
cruel — cruel I" 

"Great heavens! Madam, who showed you my 
letter?" asked Harry, burning with a blush again. 

"An accident She faiuted when she was takeu by 
those bailiffs. Brett cut her laces for her; and when 
she was carried oif, poor thing, we found a little sachet 
OR the floor, which I opened, not knowing, in the least, 
what it contained. And iu it was Mr. Harry Warring- 
ton's precious letter. And here, sir, is the case."" 

A pang shot tlirough Harry's heart Otre»t heaTensI 
why didn't she destroy it? he thought. 

"I — I will give it back to Maria," he said, 
stretching out his band for the little locket. 

"My dear, I have burned the foolish letter," said 
the old lady, "If you choose to betray me I must 
takfl the consequence. If you choose to write ano- 
dier, I cannot help thee. But, in that case, Harry 
Esmond, I had ratlier nevor see thee agfun. Will you 
keep my aeciet? Will yon believe an old woman who 
loTes yoa and knows the world better than 70a do? I 
tell yoQ, if yon keep that iboHsh promise, unBery and 
min are sarfHy in stMe for yon. What n a lad liko 
jon in the hands of a wily woman of the world, who 
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makes a toy of you? She has entrapped yon into a 
promise, and your old aunt has cut the strings and set 
you free. Go back again! Betray me if you will, 
Harry." 

"I am not angry with you, aunt — I wish I were," 
said Mr. Warrington, with very great emotion. "I — I 
ahall not repeat what you told me." 

"Maria never will, child — mark my wordsl" 
cried the old lady, eagerly. "She will never own that she 
has lost that paper. She will tell yon that she Has it" 

"Bat I am sure she — she is veiy fbnd of me; 
yoa should have seen her last night," Mtered Himy. 

"Moat I tell more stories against my own flesh and 
blood?" sobs ont the Baronese. "Child, you do not 
know her past life!" 

"And I must not, and I will not!" cries Harry, 
starting up. "Written or said — it does not matter 
which! But my word is given; they may play with 
such things in ^England, but we gendemen of Virg^a 
don't break 'em. If she holds me to my word, she 
shall have me. If we are miserable, as, I daresay say, 
we shall be, Til take a fii-elock, auJ go join the King 
of Prussia, or let a ball put an end to mo." 

"I — have no more to say. Will you be pleased 
to ring that bell? I — I wish you a good morning, 
Mr. Warrington," and dropping a very stately curtsey, 
the old lady rose on her tortoisobbcll stick, and turned 
towards the door. But, as she made her first step, she 
pQt her band to her heart, sauk on tlio sofa again, and 
shed the first tears that had dropped for long years 
from Beatrix Ksmond's eyes. 

Harry was greatly mored^ too. He knelt down by 
her. He seized her cold hand, and kissed it He 
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told her, in his artless way, how very keenly he had 
felt her love for him, and how, with all his heart, he 
returned it. "Ah, annt!" said he, "you don't know 
what a villain I feel myself. When you told me, just 
now, how that paper was buraed — 0 ! I was ashamed to 
think how glad I was." He lioived his comely head 
over her hand. She felt hot drops from his eyes raining 
on it She had loved this boy. For half a century 
past — never, perhaps, in the course of her whole 
worldly life — had she felt a sensation so tender and 
so pore. The hard heart was woonded now, soltened, 
OTercome. She put h^ two hands on his shoulders, 
and lightly kissed his forehead. 

"You -will not tell her what I have done, child?*' 
she said. 

Ho declared never! neyerl And demnre lIis.Bietf^ 
entering at her mistreas's sunuuons, found &e nepheir 
and anut in this awitimental attitade. 
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CHAPTEll XYL 

tn wblcb Harry pays o3 bd old dsbt, and Inonn *onio new onei. 

Our Tnabridge friends were now weaiy of the 
Wells, and eager to take their departure. When the 
aatamn should arrive, Bath yraa Madame de Bernstein's 
mark. There wece more cards, company, tliere. 
She Tonl^ xeach it after paying a few -visits to het 
conntty friends. Hany promised, with rather a bad 
grace, to ride with Lady Muia and the Ohapl^ to 
Castlewood. Again they passed by Oakhurst village, 
and the hospitable hooHe where Harry had been so 
kindly entertained. Maria made so many keen remarks 
about the yonng ladies of Oakhnrst, and their setting 
their caps at Harry, and the mother's evident desire to 
catch him for one of them, that, somewhat in a pet, 
Mr. Warrington said he would paas his friend's door, 
as her ladyship disliked and abused them; and was 
very haughty and sulky that evening at the inn where 
they stopped, some few miles further on the road. At 
supper, my Lady Maria's smiles brought no correspond- 
ing good humour to Harry's face; her tears (which her 
ladyship had at command) did not seem to create the 
least sympathy from Mr. Warrington; to her querulous 
remarks he growled a snrly reply; and my lady was 
obliged to go to bed at length without getting a single 
tiU-h-tSte with Her couBin, — diat obs^iate Chaplain, 
aa if by order, prasistuig in staying in the room. HadHarrj' 
given Sampson orders to remain? She departed widi 
a sigli. He bowed her to the door with an obstinate 
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politeness, and consigned her to the care of the land- 
lady and her miud. 

"What horse was that Vlucb gaUoped oat of the inn 
yasA ten n^utes after Lady Maria had gone to her 
chamber? An hour after her departure from their 
sapper-room, UttB. Betty came in ror her lady's bottle 
of smelling-salts, and found Farson Sampson smoking 
a pipe alona Mr. Warrington was gone to bed — was 
gone to fetch a walk in the moonlight — how should 
-he know where Mr. Harry was, Sampson answered, in 
reply to the maid's interrogatories. Mr. Warrington 
was ready to set forward the next morning, and took 
his place by the aide of Lady Maria's carriage. But 
his brow was black — tlie dark spirit was still on him. 
He hardly spoke to her during the journey. "Oreat 
Heavens] she must have told him that she stole iti" 
thought Lady Maria within her own mind. 

The &ct is, tfiat, as they were wal^g tip that 
steep hill which lies about three miles from Oakhurst, 
on die Westerham road, Lady Maria Esmond, leaning 
on her fond youth's arm, and indeed very much in love 
with him, had warbled into his ear the most senti* 
mental vows, protests, and expressions of affection. As 
she grew fonder, he grew colder. As she looked up 
in hia face, the sun shone down upon hers, which, fresh 
and well-preserved as it was, yet showed some of the 
lines and wrinkles of twoscore years; and poor Harry, 
with that arm leaning on his, felt it intolerably weighty, 
and by no means relished his walk up the hill. To 
think that all his life that drag was to be upon himi 
It was a dieary look forward; and he cursed the moon- 
light walk, and the hot eveiuug, and the hot wine 
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■which had made liim givQ that silly pledge by which 
he IV as fatally bound. 

Maria's praises and raptures annoyed Harry beyond 
measure. The poor thing poured out swaps of the 
few plays which she knew that had reference to her 
case, and strove with her utmost power to charm her 
young companion. She called him, over and over 
again, her champion, her Henrico, her preserver, and 
vowed that his Molinda would be ever, ever faithful to 
him. She clung to him. "Ah, child! Have I not 
thy precious image, thy precious h^, thy precaous 
miliiig here?" she said, looking in his fEtciB. "Shall 
it not go with me to tho graTo? It wonid, sir, vere I 
to meet with nnkindueas from my ^^idcol" she 
sighed out. 

Here was a strange storyl Madame Bemstein had 
^ven htm the little silken case — she bad burned the 
hfur and the note which the case contained, and Maria 
bad it still on her heart! It was then, at the start 
which Hany gave, as she was leaning on his arm, — 
at the sudden movement as if he would drop hers — 
that Lady Maria felt her first pang of remorse that she 
hod told a fib, or rather, that she was found out in 
telling a fib, which is a far more cogent reason for 
repentance. Heaven help ost if some people were to 
do penance for tellmg lies, would they ever be oat of 
sackcloth and ashes? 

Arrived at Castlewood, Mr. Hany's good humour 
was not increased. My lord was from home; the ladies 
also were away, the only member of the family whom 
Hany fotmd, was Mr. Will, who returned from pax- 
trid^shootii^ just as the duiise and cavalcade reaebed 
the gate, and who tnmed reiy pale when be saw his 
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cousin, anil received a eaUky scowl of recogtiitioii from 

tlie young Virginian. 

Neverthelees, he thought to pnt a good face on the 
matter, and they met at supper, where, before my Lady 
Maria, their conversation was at first civil, bat not 
lively. Mr. Will had been to some races? to several 
He bad been pretty successful in his beta? Mr. War- 
rington hopes. Pretty well. "And you have brought 
back my horse sound?" asked Mr. Warrington. 

"Your horse? what horse?" asked Mr. Will. 

"What horse? my horse I" says Mx. Harry, curtly. 

"Protest I don't understand you," says Will. 

"The brown hoi-se for which I played you, and 
which I won of you the night before you rode away 
npou it," says Mr. Warrington, sternly. "You remember 
the horse, Mr. Ksmond." 

"Mr. Warrington, I perfectly well remember play- 
ing you for a horse, which my servant handed over to 
you on the day of your departure." 

"The Chaplain was present at oar play. Mr. 
Sampson, will you he umpire between ns?" Mr. War- 
rington sud, with much gentleness. 

**! am bound to deiade that Mr. Warrington played 
for the brown horse," says Mr. Sampson. 

"Well, he got the odier one," said snl^ Mr. Will, 
with a grin. 

"And sold it for thir^ shillingsl" said Mt. War- 
rington, always preserving his calm tone. 

Will was waggish. "Thirty shillings, and a de- 
vilish good price too, for the broken-kneed old, rip. 
Ha, ha!" 

"Not a word more. 'Tia only a ^nestitm abont a 
l>et, -my- dear Lady'Majia.. Shall I aerra jaa some 
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more duckenP" Nodiing could bo more studiously 
eoorteons aad ga.y than Ur. Warrington -was , so long 
as the lady remained in the room. When she rose to 
go, Harry followed her to the door, and closed it upon 
her with the most courtly bow of farewelL He stood 
at the closed door for a moment, and then he bade the 
servants retire. When those menials were gone, Mx. 
Warrington locked the heavy door before ^em, and 
pocketed the key. 

As it clicked in the lock, Mr. Will, who had been 
sitting over his punch, looking now and then askance 
at his cousin, asked, with one of the oaths which com- 
monly garnished his conversation, what the — Mr. 
Warrington meant by that? 

"I guess there's going to be a quarrel," s^d Mr. 
Warrington, blandly, "and there is no use in having 
these fellows look on at rows between their betters." 

"Who is going to quarrel here, I should like to 
know?" asked Will, looking very pale, and grasping 
B knife. 

""Mr, Sampson, you were present when I played 
Mr. Will fifty guineas against his brown horse." 

"Against his horse!" bawls out Mr. WiU, 

"I am not such a something fool as you take me 
for," says Mr, Warrington, "although I do come from 
Virginia!" and he repeated his question; "Mr. Sampson, 
you were here when I played fbe Honourable William 
Esmond, Esquire, fifty guineas against his brown horse?" 

"I most own it, sir," says the Chaplain, with a de- 
precatory look towards his lords brother. 

"/ don't own no such a thing," says Mr, Will, with 
lather a forced laogh. 

"No, air: becanae it costs 70a no more pauis to U« 
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than to cheat," smd Mr, WamngtoD, walkings up to his 
contdn. "Hands off, Mr. Chaplain, and see fair playl 
Because you are no better than a. — hal" — 

Uto better' than a what we can't say, and shall 
never know, for as Harry nttered the ezdamatiou, his 
dear consin flimg a -wine bottle at Mr. Warrington's 
bead, who bobbed just in time, so that the missile flew 
across the room, and broke against the wainscot op- 
posite , breaking the face of a pictured ancestor of the 
Esmond family, and then itself against the wall, whence 
it spirted a pint of good port wine over the Chaplun's 
face and flowered wig. "Great Heavens, gentlemen, 
I pray you to be quiet," cried the parson, dxipping 
with gore, 

But gentlemen are not inclined at some moments to 
remember the commands of the church. The bottle 
having failed, Mr. Esmond seized the large silver- 
handled knife and drove at his cousin. But Harry 
caught up the other's right band with bis left as he 
had seen the bozers do at Marybone; and delivered a 
rapid blow npon Mr. Esmond's nose, which sent him 
reeling up against oak panels, and I daresay caused 
tnn} to Bee ten thoasimd iUanouations. He dropped his 
kufe in bis retreat against the wall, which his rapid 
antagonist kicked onder the table. 

Now Will, too, bad been at Marybone and Hockley- 
in-&e-Hole, and after a gasp for breath and a glare 
orer his bleeding nose at his enemy, he dashed for- 
ward hia head as though it had been a battering ram, 
intending to prcQQ^ it into Vx. Hmry Waningtoaa 
BtomaidL 

Thifl manoQuvre Harry had seen, too, on Ids Tint to 
Maiybone, and amongst the negroes upon the Hudemsl 
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estate, who vonld meet in combat like two concatient 
-cannon-baUs, each baider ihaa the other. Bat Hany 
had seen and marked the caTiUsed practice of the irfaite 
man. He skipped aside, and, salnting his advancing 
enemy with a tremendoos blow on the right ear, felled 
him, so that he stmck his head against Uie heavy oak 
table and sank lifeless to the ground, 

"Chaplain, you Tvill bear witness that it has been 
a fail- fight!" said Mr. Warrington, still quivering with 
the excitement of the combat, but striving with all his 
might to restrain himself and look cooL And he drew 
the key from his pocket and opened the door in the 
lobby, behind wliich tLree or four servants were 
gathered. A crash of broken glass, a cry, a shout, an 
oath or two, had told them that some violent scene was 
occurring within, and they entered, and beheld two 
victims bedabbled with red — the Chaplain bleeding 
;port wine, aud the Honourable William Esmond, 
EsG[nire, stretched in his own gore. 

^iSx. Sampson 'will beaz urttneBs tiiat J strock fnr, 
and that Mr. Esmond hit the first blow," said Mr. War- 
rington. "Undo his neck'doih, somebody, he may be 
dead; and get a fleam, Samlw, and bleed him. StopI 
He is coming to himseifl Lift him np, yon, and tell 
a maid to wash the floor." 

Indeed, in a minute Mr. Will did come to himself, 
Fu-at his eyes rolled about, or rather, I am ashamed 
to say, his eye, one having been closed by Mr. War- 
rington's first blow. First, then, his eye rolled about; 
then he gasped and uttered an inarticulate moan or 
two, then he begfui to swear and corse very fteely and 
■rticalately. 

"He is getting -wfSl" said Mx. Warrington. 
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"0 praise be Mussyl" Bighs the Bontimeatal Betty. 

"Ask him, Gumbo, wbether he would like any 
more?" said Mr. Warrington, with a stern humour. 

"Massa Harry say, wool you like any maw?" 
asked obedient Gumbo, bowing over the prostrate gen- 
tleman. 

"No, curse you, you black devil!" says Mr. Will, 
hittiiig np at the black object before him. "So he 
nearly cut my tongue in iM in my monfl" Gumbo ex- 
plained to tfae pitying Betty. "No, that is, yesl You 
inflemal Mohock 1 Why does not somebody kick him 
out of the place?" 

"Because nobody dares, Mr. Esmond," says Mr. 
Warrington, with great state, arranging his raffles — 
hia ruffled ruffles. 

"And nobody won't neither," growled the 
They had all grown to love Harry, whereas Mr. Will 
had nobody's good word. "We know all's fair, sir. 
It ain't the first time Master William have been 
served so." 

"And I hope it won't be the last," cries shrill 
Betty, "to go for to etiiko a poor black gentleman sol" 

Mr. Will had gathered himself up by this time, had 
wiped his bleeding face with a napkin, and waa skulk- 
ing off to bed. 

"Surely it's manners to say good-night to the com- 
pany. Good-night, Mr. Esmond," says Mr. Warrington, 
fdiose jokes, thoagh few, were not very brilliant, but 
fhe honest lad reUahed the biiUiant sally, and lai^hed 
at it imrardly. 

"He's ad Ins Bt^per, and he goos to baidi" si^ 
BettTi in her native dialect, at which everybody 
laughed outright, except M>. William, who went aw^ 
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leaving a black fumo of curses, as it were, tolling out 
oi' tlia.t funnel, liis inoutli. 

It must, be owucd i\ud Mr. Wamiigton continued to 
be witty thu next muniinf^. lie seut a note to Mr. "Will 
begging to know wlietlier he was for a ride to town or 
anywheres else. If he was for Loudon, that he would 
fiiten the bigliwaTOieu ou HounsloTr Heatli, and look a 
very genteel figar at the Cltocolate House. Whicli letter, 
I fear, ]Ux. Will received with his usual violence, le- 
qnesfiDg the writer to go to some place — not HounaLow. 

And, besides the parley between Will and Hany, 
there comes a maiden simpering to Mr. Warrington's 
door, and Gumbo advances, holding something white 
and triangular in his ebon fingers. 

Harry knew what it was well enough. "Of course 
it's a letter," groans he. Molinda gi-eots her Enrico, 
&c. &c. &c. No sleep has she known that night, and 
BO i'ortli, and so forth, and so forth. lias Em-ico slept 
well in the halls of his fatliers? uud so weiter, nnd so 
weiter, lie munt never never i/uaril and be so a'uel 
again. Kai ta loipa. And I protest I shan't quote 
any more of this letter. Ah, tablets, golden once, — 
are ye now faded leaves? Where is the juggler who 
transmuted you, and why is the glamour over? 

After the little scandal with Cousin Will, Harry's 
dignity would not allow him to stay longer at Oastle- 
wood: he wrote a majeefic letter to the lord of the 
msQsiou, explaining the circumstances which had oc- 
cun'cd, and, as he called in Parson Sampson to super- 
vise the document, no doubt it contained none of those 
eccentricities in spelling which figured in his ordinary 
correspondence at this period. He represented to poor 
Maria, that after blackening the eye and dmnaging the 
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nose of a sou of ilie bouse, he sliould remyin in it with 
a very bad grace; iiiid slio was forced to auquieaco in 
tlie opinion that, for the present, his abaeuce would 
best bei;onie hiin. Of course, she wept plentiful teai'S 
at parting with him. He would go to Loudon, and 
see yunnger beauties: he would find none, none who 
woold We him like hie fond Maria, I fear Mr. Wai^- 
rington did not exhibit any profound emotion on leaving 
her: nay, he cheered itp immediately after he crossed 
Castlewood Bridge, and made his horses whisk over 
the road at ten miles an liour: he sang to them to go 
along: lie nodded to the pretty girls by the roadside: 
be chucked my landlady under the chin: he certainly 
waa not inconsolable. Truth is, he longed to be back 
in London again, to make a figure at St. James's, at 
Neivmarket, H heievcr tlie men of fashion congregated. 
All that putty 'runbridgc society of women and cord- 
playing seemed child's play to him now he liad tasted 
the delight of London lilb. 

By the time lie reached Loudon again, almost all 
tiio foui'-and- forty pounds which we have seen that he 
possessed at Tunbridge had slipped out of^his pocket, 
and farther supplies were necessary. Begardiug these 
he made himself presently easy. There were die two 
sums of £5000 in his own and his brother's name, of 
which he was llie master. He would take up a little 
money, and with a mn or two of good luck at play he 
could easily replace it Meantime he must live in a 
manner becoming iiis station, and it nmst be explained 
to Madam Esmond that a gentleman of his rank cannot 
keep fitting company, and appear aa becomes him in 
society, upon a miserable pittance of two hundred a-year. 

Itr. Warrington sojoomed at the Bedford Coffee 
14* 
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House as before, but only for a sliort while. He aouglit 
out proper lodgings at tlie court end of the town, and 
fixed on some apartments in Bond Street, where he and 
Gumbo installed themselves, his horsea standing at a 
neighbouring liveiy stable. And now tailors, mercere, 
and eboesasikera were pot in leq^nisitioii. Not witlioiit 
a pang of remoise, lie laid ande his moniiung and 
fignzed in a laced bat and waiatcoat Gxmibo was si- 
ways dexteiUuB in (be art of dressing hair, and with a 
litde powder flung into his fair locks Mr. Warrington's 
bead was as modish ae that of any gentleman in th6 
MaU. He figured in the Eing in his phaeton. Beporta 
of his great wealth bad long aince preceded him to 
London, and not a little coriosily was exinted abont 
the fortunate Virginian. 

Until our young friend could be balloted for at the 
proper season, my Lord March had written down hia 
name for the club at "Wliite's Chocolate House, as s 
distingmshod gentleman from America. There were as 
yet but few persons of fashion in London, but with a 
pocket fall of money at one and twenty, a young fellow 
can make himself happy even oat of the season; and 
JSr. Hany was determined to enjoy. 

He codered Mr. Draper, then, co sell fire boudred 
ponnds of bis stock. What would bis poor mother 
have said had she known that I&q young spendthrift 
WAS already be^nning to dis^pate bis patrimony? He 
dined at the tavern, he supped at the Club, where Jack 
Morris introduced him, with immense enlogiums, to 
such gentlemen aa were in town. Life and youth, and 
pleasure were before bim, the wine was set a running, 
and the eager lad was greedy to drink. Do you see, 
far away in the west, yonder, the pious widow at bar 
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prayers for her son? Behind the trees at Oakhurat a 
tender little heart, too, is beating for him, perhaps. 
When the Prodigal Son was away carousing, were not 
love and forgiveness still on the watch for him? 

Amongst the inedited letters of the late Lord Or- 
ford, there is one which the present learned editor, Mr. 
Peter Cnmuogham, has omitted from his collection, 
doubting possibly the authenticity of the document 
Nay, I myself have only seen a copy of it in the War- 
rington papers in Madam Esmond's prim handwriting, 
and noted "jiff*. //. Walpole's account of my sow Henry at 
London, and of Baroneas Tusker, — wroteto Gen' Conway." 

"Arlinotoh Stbeet. Friday nighl, 

"I have come away, child, for a day or two from 
my devotions to our Lady of Strawberry. Have I not 
been on my knees to her these three weeks , and aren't 
the poor old joints full of rheumatism? A fit took me 
that I would pay London a visit, that I would go to 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh quoi! May I not have my 
rattle as well as other elderly babies? Suppose, aftw 
being BO long virtaoos, I take a fancy to cakes and 
ale, shall your revereaee eay nay to me? George 
Selwyn and Tony Storer and your humble servant took 
boat at Westminster t'other night. Was it Tuesday? — 
no, Tuesday I was with their Graces of Norfolk, who 
are just from Tunbridge — it was Wedneaday. How 
shoiid I know? Wasn't I dead drunk with a whole 
pint of lemonade I took at White's? 

"The Norfolk folk had been entertaining me on 
Tuesday with the accoDut of a yoong savage Lx>c[aois, 
Choctaw, or '^rg^oian, who has lately been makibg a 
little noise in oar tioaiter of the g;lobe. He is an off- 
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shoot of ihat disreputable family of Esnond-Castlewood, 
of TliDm all tlie men are gamblers and spendthrifts, 
and all the women — well, I ahan't aay flie word, 
lest tiBdy Ailesbuiy ahoidd 'be looking over your 
shoulder. Both the late lords, my father told me, were 
in his pay, and tlic Inst one, a "bean of Queen Anne's 
rciaii, Inim a visooimt advancoil to be an earl tlirough 
tlie niovits anil intercession of liis notorious old sister 
Bcrnstnin, late Tuslier, ui'.' Esmond — a p-eat Ijcanty, 
too, of her day, a favourite of the oh! I'i'eti'niler. She 
sold his sewi^ts to my l>apa, ivlio paid her for tliem; 
and Lein^' nowise jiarlicuhir in her hive for the Stuarts, 
tame over to the august Hanoverian house at present 
roig;ning over us. ' \\ ill Horace AValitole's tongue never 
stop Bcandal?' says your wile over your shoulder. I 
kiss your ladj'sliip's hand. I am duiiih. The Bernstein 
is a model of virtue. She bad jio good reasons for 
manying her father's chaplain. Many of the nobibty 
omit the marriage altogether. She wam't ashamed of 
being Mrs. Tusher, and didn't tsike a Qerman Baron' 
ano for a second hnsband, whom nobody oat ofHanOTer 
ever saw. The Yarmoath bears no maHce. Esther and 
Vaahti are very good friends, and have been cheating 
each other at Tunbiidge at cards all the summer. 

"'And what has all this to do with the Iroquois?' 
says your ladyship. The Iroquois has been at Tun- 
bridge, too-— not cheating, perhaps, but winning vastly. 
They say he has bled Lord M.irch of thousands- — Lord 
March, by whom so mueh blootl hatli been shed, that 
he has quarrelled with everybody, fought with every- 
body, rode over everybody, been fallen in love with by 
everybody's wife except Mr. Conway's, and not eroept- 
Ing her present Migesty, the Cotmtess of England, 
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Scotland, France, and Ireland, Queen of Walmoden 
and Tarmouth, whom Heaven preserve to na. 

"Toa know an ofiffliaive little creatore, de par le 
monde one Jack Motris, who skips in and out of all 
Ihe honeea of London, When we were at Vanxhall, 
Mr. Jack gave hb a nod under the shonlder of a pretty 
young fellow enongli, on whoso arm he was leaning, 
and who appeared hugely delighted with the enchant- 
ments of the garden. Lord, how he stared at tlio fire- 
works! Gods, how he huzzajcd at ihe singing of a 
hoiTibie painted wench who shrieked ihe ears off my 
head! A twopenny string of glass beads and a strip 
of tawdry clotli are treasures in Iroquois land, and our 
savage valued them accordingly. 

"A huzz went about the place that this was the 
fortunate youth. He won three hundred at White's 
last night very genteelly from Rockingham and my 
precions nephew, and here he was bellowing and huz- 
zaying over the music bo as to do you good lo hear. 
I do not love a puppet-show, but I love to treat children 
to one, Miss Conway 1 I present your ladyship my compli- 
ments, and hope we shall go and see the dolls together. 

"When the singing woman came down &om her 
throne, Jack Korris must introduce my Yirginian to 
her. I saw him blush up to the eyes, and make her, 
upon my word, a very fine how, sueh as I had no idea 
was practised iu wigwams. 'There is a certain j>M«y 
squaw about her, and that's why the savage likes her,' 
George said — a joke certainly not as biilliant as a 
firework. After which it seemed to me that the savage 
and the savagess redred together. 

"Having had a great deal too mtich to eat and 
drink three hours before, my partners mnst'have ehicken 
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and rack-punch at Vaiixtall, vrhexe George fell asleep 
Btraigbtway, and for my sins I most tell Tony Storer 
what I knew about this Virgiuiaa's amiable family, 
especially some of the Bernstein's antecedents, and the 
history of another elderly beauty of the family, a cei^ 
tain Lady Maria, who was au vtienx with the late Prince 
of Wales. What did I say? I protest not half of what 
I knew, and of coui'se not a tenth part of what I was 
going to tell, for who should start out upou us but my 
savage, this time quite red in the fate ; and in his war-paint. 
The wretch had been drinking iire-water in the next box ! 

"He cocked his hat, clapped his hand to his sword, 
asked which of the gentlemen was it that was maligning 
his family? so that I was obliged to entreat him not to 
make such a noise, lest he should wake my firiend Mr. 
George Selwyn, And I added, 'I assure you, sir, I 
had no idea that you were near me, and I most »n- 
cerely apologise for giving you pain.' 

"The Huron took his baud off liis tomahawk at 
this patnfic r^oinder, made a bow not ungraciously, 
si^d he could not, of course, aek more than an apology 
from a gentleman of my age {Merci, Monsieur!), and, 
hearing the name of Mi-. Selwyn, made another bow to 
George, and said be had a letter to him from Lord 
March, which he had had the ill-fortune to mislay. 
George has put him up for the club, it appears, in 
conjunction with March, and no doubt these three lambs 
will fleece each other. Meanwhile, my pacified savage 
sate down with- us, and buried the hatchet in another 
bowl of punch, for which these gentlemen must calL 
Heaven help usl 'Tis eleven o'clock, and here comes 
Bedson with my gmell H. W. 

"To tha Bon*'», H. 8. Conwar." 
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CHAPTER Xm 

Bnke'a eiogiea. 

People were still very busy in Harry Wamngton's 
time (not that our young gentleman took much heed 
of the controversy) in determining the relative literary 
merits of the ancients and the modems; and the 
learned, and the world with them, indeed, pretty gener- 
ally pronounced in favour of the former. The modems 
of that day are the ancients of ours, and we speculate 
upon them in the present year of grace, as our grand- 
children, a hundred years hence, will give their judg- 
ment about us. As for your book-learning, 0 respect- 
able ancestors {though, to be sure, you have the mighty 
Gibbon with you), I think you will own that yon are 
beaten, and could point to a conple of professors at 
Cambridge and G'lasgow who kuow more Glxeek than 
was to be had in yoor time is all the tmiversities of 
Enrope, including tihat of Athens, if anch an one existed. 
As for ai»ence, you were scarce mote advanced then 
those Heathen to whom in literatore yon owned yoni- 
selves inferior. And in public and private morality? 
Which is the better, this actual year 1858, or ita 
predecessor a century back? Gentlemen of Mr, Dis- 
raeli's House of Commons! has every one of you his 
price, as in Walpole's or Newcastle's time, — or (and 
that is the delicate question) have you almost all of 
you had it? Ladies, I do not say that you are a 
socie^ of Vestals — ' bat the ohronicle of a hundred 
years aioea cont^dos audi an amount of scandal, that 
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you may be tliaakfnl yon did not live in sucli danger- 
ons times. No: on my conscience I believe that men 
and wom«a are botli better; not only tliat the Susan- 
nahs aie more nimj^us, but ihat the Elders are not 
nearly so vicked. IMd yon over hear of sadh books 
SB "Clarissa," "Tom Jones," "Roderick Random;" 
paintinga by contemporary artists, of the men and 
uromcn, the life and society, of their day? Suppose 
wo were to describe the doings of sncb a person as Mr. 
Lovelace, or my L.idy Bellaston, or that wonderful 
"Lady of Quality" wlio lent lier memoirs to the author 
of "Peregrine Pickle." IIow the pure and outraged 
Nineteenth Century would blush, scream, run out of 
the room, call away the young ladies, and order Mr, 
Mudie never to send one of that odious author's books 
again! Tou are fifty-eiglit years old, madam, and it 
may be that you ai-e too sqnortmish, that yon cry out 
before you ai-e hurt, and when nobody had any inten- 
tion of offending your ladyship. Also, it may be that 
the novelist's art is injured by the restraints put upou 
him, as many a honest, harmless statue at St. Peter's 
and the Vatican is spoilt by the tin draperies in vhich 
ecclesiasticBl oH women have swaddled the ^r limbs 
of the marble. Bnt in your prudery there is reason. 
So ibem is hi tke state censorship of the Press. The 
page may contain matter dangerous to bonos mores. 
Oat with your scissors, censor, ^id clip off the prurient 
paragraph! We have nothing for it but to submit. 
Society, the despot, has given his imperial decree. We 
may think the statue had been seen to greater advant- 
age without the tin drapery; we may plead that the 
moral were better might we recite tiie whole fable. 
Away with him — not a word! I neveor saw ihe 
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piano-fortes in tlie United States ivith the frilled imislin 
trousers on their legs; but, depend on it, the mnalin 
covered some of tiie notes as well as the mahogany, 
'muffled tlio miisie, and stopped the player. 

To what does this prelude introduce us? I am 
thinking of Harry Warrington, Eequire, in his lod^QgB 
in Bond Street, London, and of the life vhidi he and 
many of the young bucks of fashion led in those times, 
and how I can no more take my fair young reader 
into them, than Lady Squeams can take licr daugliter 
to Cremome Gardens on an ordinary evening. My 
dear Miss Diana (Pshal I know you are eight and 
tliirty, although you are so wonderfully shy, and want 
to make us believe you have just left off school-room 
dinners and a pinafore) wlien your grandfather was a 
youiif; man alxiut town, aud a inembtT of ones of the 
Clubs at White's, and dined at I'ontac's off the feasts 
provided by Brauiid and Ltdietk, and rode to New- 
market with ^Imuh and Itockiiighaiii , and tonstcd the 
heat m England with GiHy Williams and George 
Selwyn {and didn't understand George's jokes, of which, 
indeed, the flavour has very much evaporated F^iuce the 
bottling) ■ — the old gentleman led a Kfe of wliicb your 
noble annt (aafliar of "Legends of the Sciueams's; or, 
Fair Fruits off a Family Tree,") haa Dot given you the 
slighteat idea. 

It was before your grandmoibOT adopted those 
serious views for which she was distinguished during 
her last long rcKidonce at Bath, and after Colonel 
Tibbait mari-ied Miss Lye, the rich soap-boiler's heiress, 
that her ladyship's wild oats were sown. When she 
WB8 young, she was aa giddy as the rest of the genteel 
world. At her house in Hill Street, cAe had ten caid;- 
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tables on "Wednesdays and Sunday evenings, except 
for a stort time when Kanelagli was open on Sundays. 
Every night of hex life she gambled for eight, nine, ten 
hours. 'Everybody else in society did the like. She 
lost; ebe von; eae cheated; she pawned her jewels', 
-who knoura That else she was not ready to pawn, so 
as to find fimds to supply her fiuy tea play? "What 
was that aftor^pper dnel at the Shakespeare's Head 
in Covent Garden, between yonr grandfather and 
Colonel Tibbalt: where they drew swords and engaged 
only in the presence of Sir John Screwby, who was 
drunk under the table? They were interrupted by Mr. 
John l^ielding's people, and your grandfather was carried 
home to Hill Street wounded in a chair. I tell yon 
those gentlemen in powder and ruffles, who turned out 
the toes of their buckled pumps so delicately, were 
terrible fellows. Swords were perpetually being drawn; 
bottles after bottles were drunk; oaths roared un- 
ceasingly in conversation; tavern-drawers and watch- 
men were pinked and maimed; chairmen belabonred; 
citizens insulted by reeling pleasore-hunters. You have 
been to Ciemome with proper "vonchers" of course? 
Do yon remember our great theatres thirty years 
ago? Ton were too good to go to a play. WeU, yon 
have no idea what die play-houses were, or what the 
green boxes were, when Gtanick and Mrs. Prichafd 
were playing before tbemi And I, fbr my children's 
sake, thank that good Actor in his retirement who was 
£he first to banish that sluune &om the theatre. No, 
madam, yon are mistaken; I do not plume myself on 
my superior virtue. I 3iO not say yon are naturally 
better than your ancestress in her wild, rooged, 
gambling, fltning, tearing days; or even than poor 
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VoOj Fogle, who is just taken up for shoplifdiig, and 
would have been hung for it a hundred years ago. 
Only, I am heartily thankfdl fliat my temptationB are 
less, having quite enongh to do vith those of the 
present century. 

So, if Harry Warrington rides down to Newmarltet 
to the Octoher meeting, and loses or wins his money 
there; if he makes one of a party at the Shakespeare 
or the Bedford Head; if he dines at White's ordinary, 
and sitB down to Macco and laneqnenet afterwards; if 
he boxes die watch, and makes Us appearance at the 
BoondhoTtse; if he tnmB oat for a short space a wild, 
disnpatsd, hamm-searum yonng Hany Warrington; Z, 
knowing the weakness of Iranian nature, am not* going to 
hesorprised; and, quite aware of my own short-comings, 
don't intend to be very savage at my neighbour's. Mr. 
Sampson was : in his chapel in Long Acre he whipped 
Vice tremendously: gave Sin no quarter; out-cuvsed 
Blasphemy with superior anathemas; knocked Drunken- 
ness down, and trampled on the prostrate bmte wallow- 
ing in the gutter; dragged out conjugal Infidelity, and 
pounded her with endless stones of rhetoric — and, 
after service, came to dinner at the Star and Garter, 
made a bowl of punch for Harry and his friends at the 
Bedford Head, or toot a hand at whist at Mr. Wanii^ 
ton's lodgings, or my Lord March's, or wherever there 
was a supper and good company for him. 

I often think, however, in respect of Mr. Warring- 
ton's doings at this period of his coming to London, 
4list I may have takrai my usual degrading and on- 
charitable views of him — for, yon see, I have not 
uttered a single word of virtnoas indignation aguost 
his condnct, and, if it was fw( xepiehennble, hare 
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certaiuly jmlfjeil liiiii most cruelly. 0 tlio Truthful, O 
the beautiful, O Modoaty, O Beuevoleucc, 0 Pudor, 

0 Mores, 0 Bliishhig Shame, 0 ISaniby I'iunby — eauli 
with your respective capital letters to youi- honoured 
names ! O Niminy, 0 Piminy i how shall 1 dare for to go 
for to Bay that a young man ever was a yoang man? 

No doubt, dear young lady, I am calomnisting Ab. 
Warrington, accordhig to my heartless custom. As a 
j^of, here is a letter oat of the Warrington collectioQ, 
from Hany to his mother, in which there is not a single 
word that votild lead you to suppose he was leading a 
'wild life. And snch a letter from an only son, to a 
fond and exemplai-y parent, we know must be true! 

BoMO Stbbbt, London , October la , IT^C. 

HonoKBD Madam, 

I TAXB up my pen to aclinowledge your honored 
favor of 10 July, per Lively Virginia packet, wliieli 
has duly come to hand, forwarded by our Bristol agent, 
and rejoico to he;ir that the prospect of the ci'ops is 
so good. 'Tis Tully who says that aj,^riculturo is the 
noblest pursuit; how delightful when that pursuit is 
also prophotable ! 

Since my last, dated from Tiiiibiidge "VVelis, one or 
two msadmce have occurred of which it is neasasery* 

1 should advise my honored Mother. Our party there 
broke up end of August: the partridge shooting com- 
mencing. Baroness Bernstein, whose kindness to me 
has Iwen most invanable, lias been to Bath, her usoal 
winter resort, and has made me a welcome joeseot of 
a fifty ponnd bilL I rode back with Ber. Mr. Samp- 

■ This iTord bas bein maeb opcnOed upon with tha paakolfa, bnt \t 
\Kti tie, DO doubt to lha vritei'a aatlsliMUon. 
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eon, whose instmction I find most valluhie, and my 
cousin Laily Maiia, to Castlewood.* I paid a flying 
visit on tlie way to my dear kind friends Col, and ili's. 
Lambert, Oakimrst House, who send my honored 
mother their most affectionate remembrances. The 
youngest Miss Lamhcrt, I grieve to say, was dellkale; 
and lier parents in some auxiety. 

At Castlewood I lament to state my stay was short, 
owing to a q^aarrel with my conatu William. He is a 
yonug man of violent passions, and alas! addicted to 
liquor, -when he has no contronl over them. In a 
triffling; dispate about a' horae, high words arose between 
as, and he aymed a Mow at me or its eqaiTolent — 
which my G-randfathers my honored mothers child could 
not brook, I rejoyucd, and fold him to the ground, 
whcnta lifl was carried almost scticelis to bed. I sent to 
cnc[uir6 after his health in the morning: but having no 
farther news of him, came away to London where I 
have been ever since with brief intavles of absence. 

Knowing you would wish mo to seo my dear Grand- 
fathers University of Cambridge, I rode thither lately 
in company with some friends, passing through part of 
Harts, and lying at the famous bed of Wai^e. The 
October meeting was just begun at Cambridge when I 
went I saw the students in thch- gownds and capps, 
and rode over to the famous Newmai'ket Heath, wliere 
tiiere happened to be some races — my &ieud Lord 
Alarchs hoi-se Marrowbones by Cleaver coming off win- 
ner of a large steak. It was an amusing day — the 
jockeys, horses, &c., very different to oar poor races at 
home — the betting awfiil — the richest nobleman 

■ CODld Panon Sampion Uan bBtn dlDtating the abovs remaika to 
Mr. WonliistoBT 
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here mix with the jox, and bett all round. Cambridge 
pleased me: especially Ejng's College Chapel, of a 
rich but elegant (Jo thick. 

I have been oat into the TOrld, and am made 
member of the Club at White's, vhtro I meet gentle- 
men of the first fiuhion. My lords Bockingham, 
Carlisle, Orford, Bolingbroke, Coventry are of my 
fiidnds, introduced to me by my Lord March, of ifhom 
I have often ■wrote before. Lady Coventry is a fine 
woman, but thinn. Every lady paints here, old and 
yonng; so, if yon and Mountain and Fanny wish to be 
m fashion, I must Bend you out some rooge-pots: every- 
body plays — eight, ten, card-tables at every house on 
every receiving night I am sorry to say all do not 
play fair, and some do not pay fair. I have been 
obliged .to sit down, and do as Home does, and have 
actually seen ladies whom I could name take my 
counters from before my face! 

One day, his regiment the 20th, being paraded in 
St. James'8 Park, a friend of mine, Mr. Wolfe, did me 
the honour to present me to His Eoyal Highness the 
Captain General, who was most gracious; a fat jolly 
Prince, if I may speak so without disrespect, reminding 
me in his manner of that unhappy General Braddock, 
whom WQ knew to our sorrow last year. When he 
heard my name and how dearest George had served 
and fallen in Braddock's unfortunate campaign, he 
talked a great deal with me; asked why a young fel- 
low like me did not serve too; why I did not go to 
the King of Prussia, who was a great General, and see 
a campaign or two; and whether that would not be 
better' ibaa dawdling about at roots and caid-paitiea in 
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London? I said, I would like to go with all my heart, 
but was an only son now, on leave from my mother, 
and belonged to our estate in Virginia. His Eoyal 
HighnesB said, Mr. Braddock had wrote home accounte 
of Mis. Esmond's loyalty, and that he would gladly 
servQ ma Mr. Wolfe and I have wajted on him since, 
at Hj8 Boyal Bjghnesa^s hotise in Pall Miill, The 
latter, who ia still qoite a young man, made the Soots 
campMgn with His EGglmess, whom Mr. Dempster 
loves so mneh at home. To be soie, he was too 
severe: if anything can be too severe agunst rebels in 
arms. 

Mr. Draper has had half the Stoeh, my late Papa's 
property, transferred to my name. Until there can be 
no doubt of that painful loss in our family which I 
would give my right hand to replace, the remaining 
stock must remain in the trustees' name in behalf of 
him who inherited it Ah, dear mother! There is no 
day, scarce any hour, when I don't think of him. I 
wish he were by me often. I feel like as if I was 
better when I am thinking of him, and would like, for 
the honour of my family, that he was xepiesenting of 
it here instead of 

Honored Hadam, 

Your dutiful and affectionato Son, 
Hbnby Esmond WAiiRiNGTOK. 

P. S. — I am like your sex, who always, they say, 
put their chief news in a poccrip. I had sometl^g to 
tell you about a person to whom my heart is engaged, 
I shall write more about it, which there is no hurry. 
Safice she is a nobleman's daoghtmr, & her fimiily eta 
good as our own. 
The rtrtinians. II. 
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Ci>ABan SncMx, Ltuntnt, OoiObirtB, lIMb 
I think, mj gooA sister, we liave been all onr Utos 
a little moie thaa kin and less titan kind, to nse the 
voids of a poet vhom your dear fafker loved dearly. 
"When yoB were bom in our Western Principallitio, 
my mother was not as old as Isaac's; but even then I 
was much more than oH enough to be yours. And 
though she gave you all she could leave or give, ia- 
cludiag the little portion of love that ought to have 
been my share, yet, if we can have good will for one 
another, wo may leani to do without affection: and 
somo little kiudncsa yon owe me, for your son's sake 
aa well as your father's, whom I loved and admired 
more than any man I think ever I knew in this world: 
be was greater than almost sU, though he made no 
noyse in it I have Been voiy many who have, and, 
beliero me, have found bat £^w witu saek good heads 
and good harts as Mr. Esmond. 

Had we been better acqaunted, I night have given - 
yon some advice regarding jonr yow^ gentlemim^g 
intxodnction to Europe, which yon would have taken 
or not, as people do in this world. At least you would 
have sed aftenvards, "What she counselled me was 
right, and had Harry done as Madam Beatrix wisht, it 
had been better for him." My good sister, it was not 
for you to know, or for me to whom you never wrote 
to tell you, but your boy in coming to England and 
Castlewood found but ill friends there; except one, an 
old aunt, of whom all kind of evil hath been spoken 
and sed these fifty years past — and not irithoiit 
cawse too perhaps. 

Nov, I most tell Harry's modier what viU doubt- 
less scarce astonish her, that almost everybody who 
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knows ^im loves him. He is pmdeat of his tongiie, 
genorOBS of his money, as bold as a lyon, with an im- 
perious domineering way that sets well upon liim; yon 
know vliether lie is handsome or not: my dear, I like 
him none the less for not being over witly or wise, 
and never caied Sot yaax sett'the-Thames-B£re gentle- 
men, who are ao mmib mors clever than then neigh- 
IjonVB. Tonr father's great friend, Mr. Addison, seemed 
to me but a supercillionB prig, and his follower, Sir 
Dick Steele, was not pleasant in his copps, nor out of 
'em. And (revenons a Ivy) your Master Harry will 
certainly not bum the river tip with his wits. Of book 
learning ie is as ignorant as any lord in England, and 
for this I hold him none the worse. If Heaven have 
not given him a turn that way, 'tis of no use trying to 
bend him. 

Considering the place he is to hold in his own 
colony when he returns, and the Btoc;k ho comes frofe, 
let me tell you, that he hath not means enough allowed 
him to support his station, and is likely to make the 
more depence from the narrowness of his income — 
from sheer desp^ breaking oat of all hounds, and 
becoming eztraragaot, whidi is no£ bis turn. Bat he 
likes to live as well as the rest of his company, and, 
hettveen oorselves, has fell into some of the £nist and 
most rakish in England. He thinks 'tis for the honour 
of the family not to go hack, and many a time calls 
^ ortolans and champaign when he would as leaf dine 
W^th a stake and a mugg of beer. And in this kind 
of Spirit I have no doubt from what he hath told me 
in Ws talk (which is veiy naif, as the Trench say), 
durt Ms mamma hath encouraged him in his high 
«pltlidB of himself. "We iromen like our belongings to 
15* 
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have it, Iiowever little we love to pay tiie coAt TVill 
jou have your ladd make a &gax id LoQclonP Txeblile 
Ma allowance at the least, and bia Aunt Bernstein 
(with his honored mamma's permission) will add a little 
more on to whatever summ yon give him. Otherwise 
he will be Bpending tho little capital I leam he has in 
this country, which, when a ladd once begins to manger, 
there is very soon an end to the loaf. Please God, I 
Bball be able to leave Henry Esmond's grandson some- 
thing at my death; but my savings are small, and the 
pension with which my gracious Sovereign hath 
endowed me dies with me. Aa for feu M. de Bernstein, 
he left only debt at Ins decease: the officers of his 
Majesty'a Electoral Oonrt of Hannover are hut scantily 
paid. 

A lady who is at present very high in his Majesty's 
confidence hath taken a great phancy to your ladd, and 
wiU take an early occasion to bring him to the 
Soverdgn's fevorahle notice. His Boyal Highness 
tihe Duke be hath seen. If lire in America he masf^ 
why should not Idr. Esmond Warrington retom as 
Governor of Virginia, and with a title to his name? 
That is what I hope for him. 

Meanwhile, I must be candid with you, and tell yon 
I fear he hath entangled himself here in a very silly 
engagement Even to marry an ^Id woman for money 
is scarce pardonable — the game ne valant gu^rea la 
chandfill'i — Mr. Bernstein, when alive, more than once 
assured me of this fact, and I believe him, poor gentle- 
man! But to engage yourself to an old woman without 
money, and to maiTy her merely because you have 
promised her, this seems to me a foUie which only 
yery yoong lads fall into, and I fear Mr. Warrington 
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is one. Hoiv, or for what consideration, I know not, 
but my niece Maria Esmond liath cscamote a promise 
from Harry. He knows nodiing of lier antecedeus, 
which I do. She liatk laid herself out for twenty hus- 
bands these twenty years past. I care not how she 
hath got the promise fiom him. 'Tis a sinn and a 
shame that a woman more than forty yeai's old should 
Burpnze the honour of a child like that, and hold him 
to his word. She is not the woman she pretends to 
be. A horse-jockey (he SEUtli) cannot take lum in — 
but a woman! 

I write this news to you advisedly, , displeasant as 
it must be. Perhaps 'twill bring you to England: but 
I would be very cautious, above all, very gentle, for 
die bit± will instantly make his high spirit restive. I 
the property is entailed, so that threats of cutting 
him off from it will not move Maria. Otiherwise I 
know her to he so mercenary that {though she really 
hath a great phancy for this handsome ladd) without 
money she would not hear of him. All I could, and 
more than I ought, I have done to prevent the match. 
What and more I will not say ia writing; but that'I 
am, for Henry Esmond's sake, his grandson's sincerest 
friend, and, Madam, 

Your faithful sister and servant, 

Eeatkix Baroness de Be&nsteqt. 

ToUta. Esmoud Warrlnt-tuii, of CasLluwuod, Id Virginia. 

On the back of this letter is written, in Madam 
Esmond's hand, "My sister Bernstein's letter, received 
with Henry's December 24: on receipt of which it was 
determined my son should instantly go home." 
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CHAPTEB XVm. 

Forlqnatni nimlniii. 

THOirOH_Hany Warrington persisted ia Iub detenni' 
nation to keep tiiat dismal promise -wbicli bis cooun 
Iiad extracted from him, we tmst no licaievoIeDt reader 
mil think so ill of him as to suppose that the engage- 
ment was to the yotmg fellow's tasto, and- that he 
would not be heartily glad to be rid of it Very likely 
the beating administered to poor Will was to this end; 
and Harry may have thought, "A boxing-match between 
113 is suro to bring on a quarrel with tlie family; in 
tho quarrel with the family, Maria may take her 
brother's side. I, of course, will make no retraction or 
apology. Will, in that case, may call me to account, 
when I know which is the better man. In the midst 
of the feud, the agreement may come to on end, and I 
may be a free man once more." 

So honest Harry laid his train, and fired it: but, 
the explosion over, no harm was foimd to be done, ex- 
cept that William Esmond's nose was swollen, and his 
eye black for a week. He did not send a challenge to 
bis confdn, Many Watrington; and, in consequence, 
udthdr killed Htory nor was kUIed by him. Will vaa 
knocked down, and he got &p again. How m«iy men 
of sense would do the same, could tiiey get their little 
account settled in a private place, with nobody to tell 
bow tbe score was paid I A^ria by no means took her 
family's sido in the quarrel, but dedaied for ber oooffln, 
as did my lord, when advised of the disbitbance. Will 
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h&i Btruck the first blow, Lord Castlewood said, by tlie 
Chaplmn's sbowing. It was not the first or the tenth 
time he had been found quarrelling in his cups. Mr. 
Warrington only showed a proper spirit in resenting 
flie injury,, and it waa for Will, not for Harry, to ask 
pardon. 

Harry said, he would accept no apology as long as 
his horse was not returned or his bet paid. This 
chromder has mtt been able to find out, from any of 
the papfBB irhibh have come under his view, how lihat 
affair of the bet was finally arranged: bnt 'tis oertain 
the consina presently met in the houses of Tsrious 
friends, and vitbont manling each other. 

Majda's elder brother had been at first quite willing 
that his sister, who had remained unmarried for so 
many years, and on the train of whose robe, in her 
long course over the path of life, so many briars, so 
much mud, so many rents and stains had naturally 
gathered, should marry with any bridegroom who 
presented himself, and if with a gentleman from 
Virginia ao much the better. She would retire to bis 
wigwam in the forest, and there bo disposed of. In the 
natural course of things, Ilany would stu vivehia elderly 
bride, and might console himself or not, as he preferred, 
after her departure. « 

Bat, after an interview with Annt Bernstein, which 
his lordship had on his coming to London, he changed 
his opnion: and even went so for as to try and 
dissoade Haiia &om the match; and to p<^ess a ^ty 
for the yoong fellow who was to be made to undergo 
a life of miseiy on account of a dlly promise glren at 
one-and-twentyl 

SDseiy, indeedl Maria was at a loss to know why 
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he was to be miserable. Pity, forsooth! My lord at 
Castlewood had thought it wag no pity at all, Maria 
knew what pity meant. Her brother had been with 
Aunt Bernstein: Aunt Benistein had offered money to 
break this match off. She understood what my lord 
meant, but Mr. Warrington was a man of honour, and 
she could trnst him. Away, upon this, walks my lord 
to White's, or to whatever haunts he fi-eqaented. It is 
probable that his sister had gaessed too accnrately what 
dte nature of his convetaation with Madame Bernstein 
had been. 

"And so," thinks he, "the end of my tdrtne is 
likely to he that the Mohock will fall a prey to others, 
and that there is no earthly use in my sparing him.' 
'Quern Deus vult,' what was the schoolmaster's adage? 
If I don't have him, somebody else will, that is clear. 
My brother has had a slice; my dear sister wants to 
swallow the whole of him bodily. Here have I been 
at home respecting his youth and innocence forsooth, 
declining to play beyond the value of a sixpence, and 
acting guardian and Mentor to him. Why, I am but 
a fool to fatten a gooso for other people to feed offl 
Not many a good action havo I done in this life, and 
here is this one, that serves to benefit whom? — other 
folks, ^alk of remorse! Sy all the ^es and furies, 
&B remorse I hare is for things I hayen't done 
and might have donel Why did I spare Lucretia? 
She hated me ever after, and her husband went tiie 
way for which he was predestined. 'Why have I let 
this lad off? — that Muich and the rest, who don't 
want him, may plnok him! And I have a bad repate; 
and I am the man people point at, and call the wicked 
lord, and against whom women warn thdr sonsl Pardi, 
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I am not a pbnny worse, only a great deal more un- 
lucky than my neighbours, and 'tia only my cursed 
weakness that has been my greatest enemy!" Hero 
raauifeBtly, in setting dovra a speech which a gentle- 
man only thought, a chronicler overdraws his account 
■with the patient reader, who has a right not to accept 
this draft on his credulity. But have not Livy, and 
Thucydidcs, and a score more of hiatorians, made 
speeches for their heroea, which we know the latter never 
thonght of delivering? How nmoli mOie may we then, 
knowing my Lord Castlewood's charaoter bo intimately 
as we do, declare what was passing in his mind, and 
tramoiibe his thonghts on this paper? What? a whole 
pack of the wolves are on the hunt after this lamb, and 
will make a meal of him presently, and one hungry 
old hunter is to stand by, and not have a single cutlet? 
Who has not admired that noble speech of my Lord 
Clive, when reproached on his return from India with 
making rather too free with jaghires, lakhs, gold 
mohurs, diamonds, pearls, and what not: "Upon my 
life," said the hero of Plassy, "when I think of my 
Opportunities, I am surprised I took so little!"' 

To tell disagreeable stories of a gentleman, until 
one is in a manner forced to impart them, is always 
painfiil to a feeling mind. Hence, though I have 
known, befinre the very first page of this ^toiy was 
written, what sort of a person my Lord Oasilewood 
was, and in what esteem he was held by bis contem- 
poraiies; I have kept back mndi that was unpleasant 
about him, only allowing the candid reader to perceive 
tbat he was a noblemen who ought not to be at idl of 
our liking. It is trae that n^ Linrd March, and other 
geuUemen of whom he campluned, wetildhaiTe tbongltt 
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no more of betting with Mr. Warrington for his last 
eliilling, and taking tlieir winnings, than they would 
scruple to pick the bones of a cliickeii; that they would 
take any advantage of the game, or their superior skill 
in it, of the race, and their private knowledge of the 
LoTBes engaged; in so far, they followed the practice 
of all gentlemen: but when they played, they pitted 
i^; and when they lost, they paid. > 

Now Ifadam Bernstein was loth to tell her Yirgi- 
luan nephew a31 she knew to hia ftunily's discredit; she 
was even touched by my lord's forbearance in regard 
to Harry on bis first arrival in Europe; and pleased 
with his lordship's compliance with her wishes in this 
particular. But in the conversation which she had with 
her nephew Gastlewood regarding Maria's designs on 
Harry, he bad spoken his mind out with his usual 
cynicism, voted himself a fool for having spared a lad 
whom no sparing would eventually keep from ruin; 
pointed out Mr. Harry's undeniable extravagances and 
spendthrift associates, his nights at faro and hazard, 
and bis rides to Newmarket, and asked why he alone 
should keep bis bands from the young follow? In vain 
Madam Bernstein pleaded that Harry was poor. Bahl 
be was heir to a principality which ought to have been 
his, Castlewood's, and might have set up their mined 
family. (Indeed Madam Bernstein thought Mr. War- 
rington's Virginia property much greater than it was.) 
Were there not money-l^xdera in ihe town who wonld 
ffYe him money on post-oluti in jihsatj? Castlewood 
knew u much to his cost: he had applied to them in 
his fidlier'j} lifetime, and the carsed crew had eaten up 
two-thirds of his numerable income. He spoke with 
Boch desperate oandonr and ill hnmoor, that Madam 
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Bernstein began to be alarmed for ber favourite, and 
determined to caution him at tlie first opportunity. 

That evening she began to pen a billet to Mr. War- 
rington: but all her life long she was slow with her 
pen, and disliked using it "I never knew any good 
come of fmting more than bon jour or bnsinesB," she 
used to Bay. "What is the use of -writing ill, when 
there are bo maQy clever people who can do it mil? 
and «Ten then it were best left alone." So she wot 
one of her men to Mi. Harry's lodging, Mddiqg hiiQ 
come and drink a dish of tea with her next day, when. 
she proposed to warn him. 

But the next morning she was indisposed, and could 
not receive Mr. Harry when he came; and she kept 
her chamber for a couple of days, and the next day 
there was a great engagement; and the next day Mr. 
Harry was off on some expedition of his own. In the 
whirl of London life, what man sees his neighbour, 
what brother his sister, what schoolfellow his old friend? 
Ever so many days passed before Mr. Wai-ringtou and 
his aunt had that confidential conversation which the 
latter desired. 

She began by scolding him mildly about his extra- 
vagance and mad-cap IroUcs (though in truth, she was 
charmed with him for both) — be replied thai.yoiwg 
mm will be young men, and tbot it waa in dutiftiUy 
wuting in aUenduice on blB anut, be bad made Ibe 
ac^aaintance with whom bo no^dy lived at present 
She tben, wifb some pelads, began to warn him re- 
garding bia connn) Lord Castlewood; on which be 
broke into a bitter laugh, and said the good-natured 
world bad told him plenty aboot Lord Castt«wood 
already. "To sn^ a man of his lordship's tank, or. 
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of any gentleman, 'don't play witli him,' is more than 
I like to do," continued the lady; "but . , ." 

"O, you may say on, aunt!" said Ilany, with 
something like an imprecation on his lips. 

"And have you played with your cousin already?" 
asked the young man's worldly old moniti'ess. 

"And lost and won, madam!" answers Harry, gal- 
lantly. "It don't become me to say which. If we 
liave a bout with a u^hbonr in Yii^ima, a bottle, or 
a pack of cards, or a quarrel, we don't go borne and 
tell onr mothers. I mean no offence, atuot!" And,' 
Unshing, the handsome young fellow went up and 
kissed the old lady. He looked very brave and biil- 
liaot, with his rich lace, his fair face and hair, his &ie 
new suit of velvet and gold. On taking leave of his 
sunt he gave his usual sumptuous benefactions to her 
servants, -who crowded round liim. It ivaa a taiuy 
winter day, and my gentleman, to save his fine silk 
stockings, must come in a chair. "To White's!" he 
called out to the chairmen, and away they carried him 
to the place where ho passed a great deal of his time. 

Our Virginian's friends might have wished that he 
had been a less sedulous frequenter of that house of 
entertainment! but so much may be said in favour of 
Mr. Warrington that, having engaged in play, he fought 
his battle Hke a hero. He was not flustered by good 
luck, and perfectly calm when the chances went agunst 
him. If Fortune is proverbially fickle to men at play, 
how many men are fickle to Forttine, nm away 
fiightened from her advancos; and desert her, who 
perhaps, had never thonght of leaviug them but for 
tktar cowardice. **By George, iSi. Watringtoa," said 
Ur. Selwyn, waking up in a rare fit of enthouasm; 
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"you desei-ve to win! Toa treat jour hick aa a gentle- 
maa sLonld, and as long as ehe remainB with you, be- 
hseve to her with the most perfect pohteness. Si ceUres 
qaaHt pennaa — you know the rest — no? Well, yoa 
are not much the worse off — yon will call hw lady- 
ship's coach, and make her a bow at the step. Look 
at liOtA. Oastlewood yonder, passing the hoc Bid you 
ever hear a fellow corse and swear so at losmg five or 
six pieces? She must he a jade indeed,' if she long 
give her favours to such a niggardly canaille as that!" 

"We don't consider our family canaille, sir," says 
Mr. Warrington, "and my Lord Castlewood is one of 
them." 

"I forgot. I forgot, and ask your pardon! And I 
make you my compliment upon my lord, and Mr. Will 
Esmond, liis brother,'' says Hany's neiglibour at the 
hazard-table. "The box is ivitli me. Five's the main! 
Deuce Aeo! my usual luck, VirUite mea me involvol" 
and he sinks back in his chair. 

Whether it ivaa upon this occasion of taking the 
box, that Mr. Harry threw the filteen mains mentioned 
in one of those other letters of Mr. Walpole's, which 
have not come into his present learned editor's hands, 
I know not; but certain it is, that on his first ap- 
pearance at White's, Harry had five or six evenings of 
prodigiotis good Iwsk., and seemed more than ever &q 
Fortonate Tonth. The fire hundred pounds withdrawn 
from his patrimonial inheritance had multiplied into 
thousands. He bought fine clothes, purchased fine 
horses, gave grand entertainments, made handsome pre- 
sents, lived as if he had been as rich as Sir James 
Iiowther, or his Qxace of Bedford, aai yet the fire 
ibonsand pounds never seemed to diminish. No wonder 
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Qsat lio gave where giving was bo easy; no wonder 
that lie was generooa with FortonatuB's puree in his 
pocket I say no wonder that he gave, for such vos 
faiB natare. Other Fortunati tie up the endleas purse, 
diink small beer, and go to bed trifli a tailor «radle< 

Dnnng this vein of his lack. That muBt Mr. Hioiy 
do, but find out from Ladj M«ia what her ladyship's 
debts were, and pay them off to the last shilling. Her 
stepmother and half-siBter, who did not love her, he 
treated to all sorts of mt^^nifieent presents. "Had you 
not better get yourself arrested, Will?" my lord sar- 
donically said to his brother. "Although you bit him 
in that affair of the horse, the Mohock will certainly 
take you out of pawn." It was then that Mr. William 
felt a true remorse, though not of that humble kind 
which sent the repentant Prodigal to his knees, "Con- 
found it," he groaned, "to think that I have let this 
fellow slip for such a little matter as forty pound! 
Why, he was good for a thousand at least." 

Ab for Maria, that generous creature accepted the 
good Fortune sent her with a grateful heart; and was 
ready to accept as much more as yon pleaaed. Having 
payed off her debts to her variouB nuUinsts, tradesmen 
and purveyors, she forthwith proceeded to contract new 
ones. liUxB. Betty, her ladysl^p's maid, went round in- 
forming the tradespeople that her mistress was about to 
contract a matrimonial alliance with a yonng gentleman 
of immense fortune; so that they might give my lady 
credit to any amount Having heard the same story 
twice or thrice before, the tradesfolk might not give it 
entire credit, but their hiUs were paid: even to Mrs. 
Pincott, of Kensington, my lady showed no raneoor, 
and affitbly e«la«d imah. sopplies from hrai (tnd whea 
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she diOTe aboat from the mercer to the toj-shop, and 
from the toy-shop to the jeweller, in a coach, witli her 
maid and Mr. Waningtou inside, they thought her a 
fortunate woman indeed, to hare secured the Fortunate 
Youth, though they might wonder at the taste of this 
latter in having selected so elderly a beauty. Sparks, 
of Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, took the liberty of 
wailing upon Mr. Warrington at his lodgings in Bond 
Street, with the pearl necklace and the gold etwee 
which he had bought in Lady Maria's company the day 
before; and asking whether he, Sparks, should leave 
them at his honour's lodging, or send them to her lady- 
ship with hia honour's compliments? Harry added a 
ring out of the stock which the jeweller happened to 
bring with him, to the necklace and the etwee; and 
Bumptuoualy bidding that individual to send him in 
the bill, took a majestic leave of Mr. Sparks, who re- 
tired, bowing even to Grumbo, as he c[uitted his honour's 
presence. 

Nor did his bounties end here. Ere many days the 
pleased young fellow drove up in his phaeton to Mij 
Sparks' shop, and took a couple of trinkets for two 
yomtg ladira, whose parents had been kind to him, and 
for whom he entertained a sincere regard. "Ah!" 
thought he, "how I wish I had my poor George's wi^ 
and genius for poetryl I would send these presents 
with pretty verses to Hetty and Theo. I am sore, if 
good-will and real regard could make a poet of me, 
I should have no difficult in finding rl^mes." And 
so he called in Parson San^NBOn, and th^ concocted a 
billet tf^ther. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

In which Hariy flies high. 

So Mr. Harry Warrington, of Virginia, tad Lis 
lodgings in Bond Street, London, England, and lived 
upon the fat of the land, and drank humpers of the 
best wine thereof. His title of Fortunate Youth was 
pretty generally recognised. Being yonng, wealthy, 
good-looking, and fortunate, the fashionable world took 
him hy the hand and made him welcome. And don't, 
my dear hrethren, ict \is cry out too loudly against the 
selfishnoss of the world for being kind to the young, 
handsome, and fortunate, and frowning upon you and 
me, who may be, for argument's sake, old, ugly, and 
the mieerablest dogs under the sun. If I have a right 
to choose xaj ac([uaintance, aud — at the club, let us 
Bay — pr^lar the company of a lively, handsome, well- 
dzessed, gentleman-like young man, who amuses me, to 
that of a sloaching, ill-washed, misanthi-opic H-murderer, 
a ceaselessly prating coxcomb, or what not; has not 
Godety — the aggregate you and I — a right to the 
same choice? Harry was liked becauso he was like- 
able; beeauBO he was rich, handsome, jovial, well-born, 
well-bred, brave; because, with jolly topers, he liked a 
jolly song and a bottle; because, with gentlemen sports- 
men, he loved any game that was a-foot or a-horseback; 
because, with ladies, he had a modest blushing timidity 
which rendered the lad interesting; because, to those 
Immbler tliait himself in degree he was always magni- 
ficently liberal, and anzions to spare annoyance. Our 
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Virginian waa very grand, and high and mighty, to be 
sure; but, in those times, when the distiuctioii of ranks 
yet obtained, to be high and distant with his inferioi-s, 
brought no unpopularity to a gentleman, liemember 
that, in those days, the Secretary of State always knelt 
frhea he went to the king with his dispatches of a 
monung, and the TJnder-Secietarf never dared to ait 
dam' in his dueTs presencd If I were Secretary of 
State (and sadi there hare been amongst men' of letters 
since Addiaon'B days) I should not like to kneel when 
I went in to mj andience with my dispatch-box. If I 
were Under-Secretary, I shonld not like to hare to 
stand, whilst the Kight Honourable Benjamin or the 
Eight Honourable Sir Edward looked over the papers. 
But there ia a modus in rebus: there are certain lines 
■which must be drawn: and I am only half pleased, for 
my part, when Bob Bowstreet, whose connection with 
letters is through Policemen X and Y, and Torn Garbage, 
who is an esteemed contributor to thci Kennel Miscel- 
lany, propose to join fellowship as brother literary men, 
slap me on the back, and call me old boy, or by my 
Christian name. 

As much pleasure as the town could give in the 
winter season of 1756-57, Mr. Wanington had for the 
asking. There were operas for him, in which be took 
but moderate delight. (A prodi^ons deal of satire was 
brooght to bear against these Italian Operas, and they 
were assailed for bdng foolish, Popish, unmanly, on- 
nLBaning; but people went, nevertheless). There were 
the theatres, with Mr. Oarrick and HtcB. Fritcbard at 
one honae, and Mrs. Clive at anoflier. There were 
masc[oerade8 and ridottos, fMq^aented by all the fine 
Bodefy; there were ibitai lordsUps and ladyships' own 
ra« nrirfntoM. 11. 16 
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private dnunfi and assemblies, which began and ended 
with cards, and which Mr. Wamogton did not like so 
well as Wiiita'B, -because the play there wfu neithra? fo 
high nor bo {tax as at Hisa clubbable. 

One day his ^nsman. Lord Castlevood, took him 
to coort, and presented Hany to His M^esty, who was 
now come to town from Kensington. But that gracious 
Bovereign either did not like Harry's introducer, or had 
other reasons for being sulky. His Majesty only said, 
"O, heard of yon from Lady Yarmouth, The Earl of 
Castlewood" (turning to his lordship, and speaking in 
German), "Shall tell him that he plays too much?" 
And so saying, <4ho Defender of the Faith turned his 
royal back. 

Lord Castlewood shrank back quite frightened at 
this cold reception of his august master. 

"What does ho say?" asked Harry. 

"His Majesty tliinks they play too high at "White's, 
and is displeased," whispered the nobleman. 

"If he does not want us, wo had better not come 
again, that is all," said Harry, simply. "I never, 
somehow, considered that Gierman feUow a real king 
of England." 

"Haahl for heaven's sake, hold yonr eonfbnnded 
colonial tongue!" cries out my lord. "Don't yon Bee 
the walls here have cars." 

"And what then?" asks Mi". Warrington. '^Whj, 
look at the people! Hang me if it is not quite a ca- 
riosity! They were all shaking hands with me, and 
bowing to me, and flattering me, just now; and at pie- 
sent they avoid me as if I were the plagnel" 

"Shake hands, n^isw," bbH a bTOw-&oed, broad- 
sbonldered gendflvan in a scarlet-lac^ wwBtcoat, and 
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ft great old-faeliioned wig- "I tem'd wLat yoij said. 
I liave etixe like the wall, look jo]i. And, now, i£ 
othQr people show you ths cpld ^hoi^der, {'1^ give j^jt 
my hand;" and, so saying, th^ geptl^^ put o^t ^ 
gregf. bzoT^ hand, vith i^hit^ he grasped ^sfffj^B. 
"Some^Wig of roy Mftey eh^s^ ypw eyf» aa^ ^ac^ 
Tlionglij X Bqppow, ill. jTiOnr isjan^ ym gfov ntwe 
wiiy and thin like. I tun {lihip^ njutlet cli)14> ^y 
name )B Sir Mile? WaJxi;p£t(m, Ify jk>rd knQWS me 
well enough." 

My lord looked yery frightened arid yeUow, "Yes, 
my dear ^airy. This is your paternal uncle, Sic Mjles 
Warrington." 

"Might as well have come to see us in Norfolk, aa 
d^gjfl aj>out playing the fool at Tuubridge Wells, Mr. 
Warrington, or Mr. EBmond, — which dp yofl 
yourself?" s^d the Baronet "The old lady e^^ls 
herself Madam Esmond, don't she?" 

"My mother is not ashamed of her father's name, 
nor am I, yncle," said Mr. Harry, rather proudly. 

"WeU Sfud, lad! Come home and eat a bit of 
flioiton -ffith Iiady Watriagton, at three, in H i l l Street, 
— ih^t ia if yoq pau do withoi^ you^ White's ^tieSfr 
^WVB. Ton E>wd not look ^htene4, my Lfvd CjuU?' 
TTwd] 1 slv^'tell no ^loB oat of sffiu)?!'' 

''J T— I am ajuM Mile? Warr^gt*>» TPiJl #ct afi 
a gentlemani" says my lord, in much perturhatioB, 

"Belike, he will," growled the Baronet, turning on 
his heeL "And thou wilt come, young man, at three; 
and niind, good roast mqtton waits for nobody. Thoju 
iMet A of iby faih^. Lord b^^ss va, how 

v« used to hq^^ eautli oc^l He was smiaUer thap mfl) 
«ai m ftourae yogp^; lon^ mwy a time he had the 
16* 
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best of it Take it he was henpecked, when he 
married, and Madam Esmond took the spirit out of 
him, when she got him in her island. Virginia is an 
island. Aint it an island?" 

Harry laughed, and said, "No!" And the jolly 
Saronet, going off, said "Well, island or not, thou 
mnst come and tell all about it to my lady. Sh^ll 
know whether 'tia an island or not" 

"Hy dear TSx. Warrington," said my lord, with an 
appealing look, "I need not t^ yon that, in Gob great 
aity, every man has enemies, and that there is a great, 
great deal of detraction and scandal. I never spoke 
to you about Sir Miles Warrington, precisely because I 
did know him, and because we have had differences 
together. Should he permit himself remarks to my 
disparagement, yon will receive them cmn grano, and 
remember that it is from an enemy they come." And 
the pair walked out of the King's apartments and into 
Saint James's Street. Harry found the news of bis 
cold reception at court had already preceded him to 
White's. The King had turned his back upon him. 
The King was jealous of Harry's favour with the 
favourite. Harry was au mieux with Lady Yarmouth. 
A score of gentlemen wished him a compliment upon 
his conq[ae8t. Before night it was a settled matter that 
this was amongst the other victories of the Portonate 
Yonth. 

Sir Ifiles told his wife and Han7 as nmdt, when 
&e yonng man appeared at the appointed hotiz at the 
Baronet's dinnerteUe, and he ntllied Hatry in hia 
rample rustic fiuhion. The lady, at first, a grand and 
stately personage, told Bjarry, on their farther ac- 
quaintance, diat the repatation which the world had 
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made for h im was so bad, that at first she had given 
him bat a frigid welcome. With the young ladies, Sir 
Miles's daughters, it was, "How d'ye do, cousiu?" and 
"No, thank you, cousin," and a number of prim curt- 
seys to the Virginian, as they greeted him and took 
leave of him. The little boy, the heir of the bouse, 
dined at table, under the care of his governor; and, 
having his glass of port by papa after dinner, gave a 
loose to his innocent tongue, and asked many questions 
of hia counov At last the innocent youth said, after 
looking hard in Harry's face, "Are you wicked, cousin 
Harry? You don't look veiy wicked!" 

"My dear Master MilesI" ezpostolates die tutor, 
turning very red. 

"But you know you said he was wicked!" cried 
the child. 

"We are all miserable sinners , Miley," explains 
papa. "Haven't you lieard the clergyman say so every 
Sunday?" 

"Tea, but not so very wicked as cousin Harry. Is 
it true that yoa gamble, cousin, and drink all night 
frith wicked men, and frequent the company of wicked 
women? Ton know you said bo, Mr. Walker — and 
mamma said so, too, that Lady Yarmouth was a wicked 

"And you are a little pitcher," cries papa: "and 
m.y wife, nephew Harry, is a stanch Jacobite — you 
won't like her the worse for that Take Miles to his 
aisteiB, Mr. Walker, and Topsham shall give thee a 
ride in tihe park, child, on thy little horse." The idea 
of the litde horse consoled Master ]kQ)esi fot, when his 
fittber otdered him awaj to his deters, be had begnjt 
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to ciy bitterly, bawling out that he vcnSd htc radier 
stay with his wicked consiii. 

"They hare made you a Bad ropntation among 
'em, nephew!" says the jolly Baronet. "My wife, you 
mnet know, of late yeara, and since the death of my 
poor eldest son, has taken to, — to, himi! — to 
Tottenham Court Eoad and Mr. Whitfield's preaching: 
and we have had one Ward about the house, a friend 
of Mr. Walker's yonder, who has recounted sad stories 
about you and your brother at home." 

"About me, Sir Miles, as much as he pleases," 
cries Harry, warm with port: "but I'll break any 
Biw's bones, who dares 66^ a, word against my 
brother! Why, sir, that fellow vas not fit to bocUe 
my dear George's shoe; and if I find him lepealmg at 
home what he dared to say in onr boose in Vuginia, I 
promise him a second caning." 

"You seem to stand up for your Mends, nephew 
Harry," says the Baronet. "Fill thy glasa, lad. Thou 
art not as had as thou hast ,been painted. I always 
told my lady so. I drink Madam Esmond Warrington's 
health, of Virginia, and will have a full bumper for 
that toast." 

Harry, as in duty hound, emptied his glass, filled 
again, and drank Lady Warrington and Master Miles. 

"Thou would'st bo heir to four thousand acres in 
Norfolk, did he die, though," said the Baronet 

"God forbid, air, and he praised that I have acres 
enough in Virginia of my own!" says Mr. Warrington. 
He went up presently and took a dish of coffee with 
Lady Waningtoh: be talked to the yoang ladies of 
the honae. He was q^nite ea^, pleasant, and natural. 
There val one at diam aomewhat like Fanny Mountain, 
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And fllia yOTing lady tecame liis special favourite. 
Wlien he went away, they all agreed their wicked 
cousin was not near ao wicked as they had imagined 
him to be: at any rate, my lady had Btroug hopes of 
rescuing him from the pit She sent him a good book 
that evening, whilst M. Harry was at White's; with a 
pretty note, praying that "Law's Call" might be of 
Berrice to him: and, this dispatched, she and her 
dao^ters went off to a lOQt at the house of a mimater'B 
lady. But Hany, before he went to 'White's, had 
driven to his friend }Sx. Sparks, in Taviatock Street, 
and ptuchased more trinkets for his female ooiuins — 
"from fheir aunt in Yirginia," he said. Yon see, be 
was fall of kindness: be Mndled and wanned with 
prosperity. There ate men on whom wealth hath no 
sach fortunate influence. It hardens base hearts: it 
makes those who were mean and servile, mean and 
proud. If it should please the gods to try me with tea 
thousand a-year, I will, of course, meekly submit 
myself to their decrees, but I will pray them to give 
me strength enough to bear the trial All the girls in 
Hill Street were delighted at getting the preseEts from 
Aunt Warrington in Virginia, and addressed a collective 
note, which must have astonished that good lady when 
she received it in Spring time, when she and Mountain 
and Fanny were on a visit to grim, deserted Castle- 
wood, when the snows bad cleared away, and a 
fliousand peach-trees flushed with blossoms. "Poor 
boy!" flie mother thought. "This is some present he 
gave loB cousins in my name, in the time of-Inft 
prosperi^ nay, of his extravagance and fblly. 
How q^ek^ ^his weaUh has passed away! Bat he 
ever had a Und heart for the poor, Mountain; and we 
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must not forget him in hia need. It behoves us to be 
more than ever careful of our own expenses, my good 
people!" And bo I daresay they warmed themselves 
by one log, and ale of one dish, and worked by one 
candle. And the widow's servants, whom the good 
Bool began to pinch more and more I feaz, lied, stole, 
and cheated more and more: and what was saved in 
one way, was stole in another. 

One afternoon, Mr. Harry sate in his Bond Street 
lodgings, arrayed in his dressing-gown, sipping hia 
chocolate, surrounded by luxury, encased in satin, and 
yet enveloped in care. A few weeks previously, when 
the luck was with him, and he was scattering his 
benefactions to and fro, he had royally told Parson 
Sampson to get togetlicr a list of his debts, which be, 
lib. Warrington, would pay. Accordingly, Sampson 
bad gone to work, and had got together a list, not of 
all his debts, — no man ever does set down all, — 
bat sncb a catalogue as he thought sufficient to bring 
in to iSx. Warrington, at whose breakfast-table the 
divine had humbly waited until his Honour should 
choose to attend it. 

Harry appeared at length, very pale and languid, 
in curl-papers, had scarce any appetite for his break- 
fast; and the Chaplain, fumbliug with his schedule in 
his pocket, humbly asked if his patron had had a bad 
night? Yes, his Honour had bad a vety bad night 
He had been brought home &om White's by two chair- 
men at five o'clock in the morning; had caught a con- 
foonded cold, (or one of the windows of the chair 
would not shnt, and the rain and snow came in;, 
finally, was in such a bad hmnonr, £hat all poor 
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Sampson's quirks aad jokes conld scarely ■ extort a 
smile from liim. 

At last, to be sure, Mr, Warringtoti burst into a 
loud laugh. It was wlien the poor Chaplain, after a 
sufficient discussion of muffins, eggs, tea, the news, the 
theatres, and so forth, polled a paper out of his pocket, 
and in a piteous tone said, "Here is that sdiedule of 
debts trhieh yonr Honoor asked for — two knndced 
and forty-three ponnds — every sliiilling I owe in the 
world, thank Heaven! — that is — ahemi — every 
shilling of which the payment will in the least in- 
convenience me — and I need not tell my dearest 
patron that I shall consider him my saviour and 
benefactor I " 

It was then that Hairy, taking the paper and eye- 
ing the Chaplain with rather a wicked look, burst into 
a laugh, which was, however, anything but jovial. 
Wicked execrations, moreover, accompanied this out- 
break of buinoiir, and the luckless Chaplain felt that 
his petition bad come at the wrong moment. 

"Confound, it, why didn't you bring it on Monday?" 
Harry asked. 

"Confound me, why did I not bring it on MondayP" , 
echoed the Chaplain's timid soul. "It is my luck — 
my usual luck. Have the cards beeu against you, Mi\ 
Warrington?" 

"Yes: a plague on them. Monday night, and last 
night, have both gone against me. Don't be lightened, 
Chaplain, there's money enough in the locker yet But 
I nmst go into the City and get some." 

"What, sell oat, sir?" asks his iBeverence, with a 
voice that was re-assured, though it intended to be 
alarmed. 
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"Sell out, sir? Yeal I borrowed a hundred of 
Mackreth in counters last night, mi must pay him at 
dinner time. I will do yonr business for you never- 
theless, and never fear, my good Mr. Sampson. Come 
to breakfast to-morrow, and we will see and deliver 
your Eeverence from the Philistines." But though he 
laughed in Sampson's presence, aud strove to put a 
good face upon the matter, Hany's head sank down 
on his chest when the parson quitted him, and he sate 
over the fire, beating the coals about with the poker, 
and giving utterance to many naughty disjointed words, 
which showed, but did not relieve, tix& agitation of his 
Spirit. 

Id this mood, the young fellow was interrupted by 
the appearance of a Mend, who on any other day — 
even on that one vhen Ins oonscieace was so uneasy 
— waa welcome to Mr. Warrington. This was no 
other than Mr. Lambert, in his military dress, but with 
a cloak over him, who had come from the country, 
had been to the Captain-General's levee that morning, 
and had come thence to visit his young friend in Sond 
Street 

Harry may have thought Lambert's greeting rather 
cold; but being occupied with his own affairs, he put 
away that notion. How were the ladies of Oakhurat, 
and Miss Hetty, who waa ailing when he passed 
flurough in the autumn? Purely? Mr. Warrington 
waa very glad. They were come to stay awhile in 
London with their friend Lord Wrotham? Mr. Harry 
was delighted — though it must be confessed his face 
did not exhibit any peenliar signs of pleasure when he 
heard tlui news. 

"And 80 yon live at Whitens, and with the great 
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fiAkH; Bni jm tare snmptaotisly' evexy day, and yon 
pay your conrt at St James's, and make one at my 
Lady Yarmouth's route, and at all the card-partieB in 
the court end of the town?" asks the colonel. 

"My dear colonel, I do whsA other folks do," says 
Harry, viA rather a high maimer. 

"Other folks are richer folks than some fblka, n^ 
dear lad." 

"Sirl" says Mr. Warrington, "I vonld thank yon 
to believe tJiat I owe nofhi|ig for which I cannot 
payl" 

"I should nerer -hare spoken abeat your sfijurs," 
said the other, not noticing the yoong man's hanghty 
tone, "bnt that yon yourself confided &em to me. I 
hear all sorts of stories about the Fortunate Yontif. 
Only at Me Boyal Highnesa's even to-day, they Were 
mjii^ how ricb yon were already, and I did not nnr 
deoeive them — " 

Colonel Lambert, I cmt help the world goa^pping 
abotlt mel" cries iSx. Wurington, more and more im* 
palienb 

" — And what prodigpioue enma you had won. 
Eighteen hundred one night — two thousand another 
six or ^ht thousand in alll 01 &6re Irere 
geutlemen from White's at the leree too, I can aiMiiie 
yon, and the umy can ffing a main as well ia fOU 
ciTilianst'* 

"I wish they would meddle with their own affairs," 
saya Harry, scowling at his old friend. 

"And I, too, you look as if you were going to say. 
Well, my boy, it is my afiair, and you must let Theo's 
father and Hetty's ft,ther, and Hany Warrington's 
father's old friend say how H is my affair." Here the 
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colonel drew a packet out of his pocket, whereof the 
lappets and the coat-tails and the general pocket ac- 
commodiifions were much more ample than in the scant 
military gannents of present warriors. "Look you, 
Han-y. These ti'iiikets which you sent with the 
kindest heart in the world to people who love yon, 
and would cut off their little hands to spare you need- 
less piua, could never be bought by a young fellow 
witih two or three hundied a-year. Why, a uoblemaa 
naght buy tbese dungs, or a rich Cily banker, and 
send tlhem to his — to his daughters, let us say." 

"Sir, as yoa say, I meant only kindness," says 
Hany, bloshing bnming-red. 

"But you must not give them to my girls, my boy. 
Hester and Theodosia Lambert must not be dressed up 
with the winnings off the gaming-table, saving your 
presence. It goes to my heart to bring back the 
trinkets. Mrs. Lambert will keep her present, which 
is of small value, and sends you her love and a God 
bless you — and so say I, Harry Warrington, with all 
my heart," Here the good colonel's voice was much 
moved, and his face grew very red, and ho parsed his 
hand over his eyes ere he hold it out. 

But the spirit of rebellion was strong in Mr. War- 
rington. He rose up from his seat, never offering to 
take the hand which his senior held out to him. 
"Give me leave to tell Colonel Lambert," he said, 
"that I have had somewhat too much advice from him. 
Xou aro for ever volunteering it, sir, and when I don't 
ask it. You make it your business to iuq^nire about 
my gains at plaj) and about the company I keep. 
What right have 70a to control my amnsementB or my 
comp^oDB? ' I Btrive to show my flense of' youi 
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former kindness hy little presents to your famity, and 
yoa fling — you bring them back." 

"I can't do otherwise, Mr. Warrington," aays the 
colonel, with a very sad face. 

"Snch a slight may mean nothing here, sir, but in 
onr country it means war, sir!" cries Mr. Warrington. 
" God forbid I should talk of drawing a sword against 
the father of ladies who have been as mother and 
mter to me: bat yoo hare woonded nqr heart, Colonel 
Lambert — jaa have, I Ton't Bay insulted, but 
bnmiliated and this ia a treatment I will bear from 
DO mim alirel My serrantB will attend you to the 
door, ffirP Saying which, and mstling in his brocade 
dressing-gown, Hr. Warrington, wxdi much state, 
walked off to his bedroom. . 
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CHAPTER XX, 

CoDttdiu irbat mtght, pechspi, bna bean eipested. 

On the r^i^ctijQti of bis peaeeH^^^ringB, our wiirli^e 
yovng AznericaB chief cliOBe to be in great wtsSx not 
only ag^&st Colonel Lambert, bat the whole of that 
gentleman's familj. "He has humiliated me before tbe 
girls I" thought the yoimg man. "He and Mr. Wolfe, 
■who were for ever preaching morality to me, and giving 
theotfielvGS airs of superiority and protection, have again 
been holding me up to the family as a scapegrace and 
prodigal. They are so virtuous that they won't afasJie 
me by the baud, forsooth; and when I want to show 
them a little common gratitude, tfiey fling n^ presents 
in my face!" 

"Why, sir, the things must be worth a little 
fortune!" says Parson Sampson, casting an eye of 
covetousuesB on the two morocco boxes, in which, on 
their white satin cashions, reposed Mr. Sparks's golden 
gewgaws. 

"They cost some money, Sampson," says the young 
man. "Not that I would grudge ten tiroes the amount 
to people who have been kind to me." 

"No, faith, sir, not if / know your honourl" inter- 
jects Sampson, who never lost a chance of prusing his 
young pateon to his face. 

"The repeater, ihey told me, was a great bargain, 
and worth a hundred pounds at Paris. Little Miss 
Hetty, . I remembfflr saying that she longed to have a 
repeating watch.". 
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"0, -what a love!" cries the Cbaplaia, "willi a 
little cirble of pearls on tlie back, and a diamont knob 
foi tke handle I Whj, 'twould wiu aify vomai^B hearty 
Birl" 

"There paBses an apple-womaiii with a basket, I 
bare a mind to fling the thing oat to berl" eriw Nr. 
W^iington, fiercely. 

When Harry veat -out upon bnsinesa, vbicb took 
him to the city and the Temple, his parasite did not 
follow him very far into the Strand; but turned away, 
owning that he had a terror of Chancery Lane, its 
inhabitants, and precinctB. Mr. Warrington went then 
to his broker, and they walked to the Bank together, 
where they did some little businesB, at the end of 
which, aud after the eigoing of a trifling signature or 
two, Harry departed with a certain number of crisp 
bank-notes in his pocket The broker took Mr. 
Warrington to one of the great dining-houses for which 
the city was famous then as now; and afterwards 
showed Mr. Warrington the Virginia walk upon 'Change 
through which Harry passed rather shamefacedly. 
What would a certain lady in Virginia say, he thooght, 
if she knew that he was carrying off in that bottomlesf 
gambler's pocket a great portion of liiis ^tiher's patri- 
saovij? Th^se f^re all YiigaOi^ mercbftnt^^ thinks he, 
and they ^ ^31 talking to one awtjher v^^vt ifte, aod 
all saying, " That is young Esmond, of Castlewood, on 
the Potomac, Madam Esmond's son; and he has been 
losing his money at play, and he hfis been selling out 
so much, and so mach, ^nd so much." 

HI? ^piriits did not ris[e u;9til hp bM pas^d under 
the ti^aitOTs' hiQ94» Qf Tctnple Bar, f^ly out 

flf tb9 JVflm ^ ^iwiL TUffc. Hwgr T,^ed ^^fifa», 
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looking in at St. James's Street by the way; but there 
was nobody there as yet, the company not coming to 
the chocolate bouse till a later hour. 

Arrived at home, Mr. Harry pulls out his bundle ot 
bank-notes; puts three of them into a sheet of paper, 
which he seala carefully, having pFeviously written 
within ihe sheet the words, "Mndi good maj they do 
yoa, H. E. W.," and this packet he directs to the 
Beverend Ur. Sampson, — leaving it on the cMmney- 
glass, with directions to his Bemtnla to fpye it to Qtat 
divine when he should come in. 

And now his HDnoar''B phaeton is brought to the 
door, and he steps in, thinking to drive round the 
park; but the rain coming on, or the east wind blowing, 
or some other reason arising, his Honour turns his 
horses' heads down St. James's Street, and is back at 
"White's at about three o'clock. Scarce anybody has 
come in yet It is the hour when folks are at dinner. 
There, however, is my cousin Oastlewood, loooging 
over the Public Advertiser, having just come off from 
his duly at Court bard by. 

Lord Oastlewood is yawning over the Public Adver- 
tiser. What shall they do? Shall they have a little 
picquet? Harry has no objection to a little picquet 
"Just for an hoar," says Lord Castlevood. "I dine 
at Arlington Street at four." Just for an hour," says 
Jdi. Warringtcm; and they call for cards. 

"Or shdl we have 'em in np-st^rsP" says my lord. 
"Out of the noise?" 

"Certainly, oat of the noise," says Harry. 

At five o'clook a half-dozen of goitlemen have 
come in after iheir dinner, and are at cards, or coffee, 
or talk. The folks from the ordinary have not left the 
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table yet. Tliero tho gentlemen of Wliite's Trill often 
sit till past midnight 

One toothpick pointa oyer &e coSee-hoose blinds 
into the street. "Whose phaeton?" aaks Toothpick 
1 of Toothpick 2. 

"The Fortunate Youth's," says No. 2. 

"Not so fortunate the last three nights. Luck 
confoundedly against him. Lost, last night, thirteen 
handled to the tabla Mr. Wanington heen here to-day, 
John?" 

"'Mr. Warrington is in the house now, sir. la the 
little tea-roora wiih Lord Castlewx>od since three o'clock. 
They are playing at picqaet," BS,ja John. 

"What fiin for Oastlewood," sayfl Ko. 1, with a 

shrug. 

The second gentleman growls out an execration. 
"Curse the fellow!" he says. "He has no right to 
be in this club at all. He doesn't pay if he loses. 
Gentlemen ought not to play with him. Sir Miles 
AYarrington told me at Court the other day, that 
Castlewood has owed him money on a bet these three 
years." 

"Castlewood," s!iys No. 1, "don't lose if he plays 
alone. A large company flurries him, you see — 
that'.^ why ho doesn't come to the table." And the 
facetious gentleman grins, and shows all his teeth, 
polished perfectly clean. 

"Let's go up and stop 'em," gi-owls No. 2. 

"Why?" asks the other. "Much better look ont a- 
frindow. Lamp-lighter going up the ladder — ■ famous 
'sport. Look at that old putt in the chair, did yon ever 
see such an old quiz?" 

"Who is -that jost gone oat of the house? As I 
nt Virginien*. U. 17 
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live, it's Portuiiatus ! He seems to liave furgottcn that 
his phaeton has been here, waiting all the time. I bet 
yoa two to oae be has beea loaing to Casdewood." 

"Jack, do 70T1 tako me to be a fool?" aakathe oae 
gentleman of the other. "Pretty pair of horses the 
youth has got. How he ia flogging 'emi" And they 
aee Mr. Warringtou gaUoping up the street, and scared 
coachmen and diairmen clearing before him: presently 
my Lord Castlewood is seen to enter a chair, and go 
Ilia way. 

Harry drives up to his own door. It was but a 
few yards, and those poor horses have been beating 
the pavement all thia while in the rain. Mr. Gumbo 
is engaged at tlie door in conversation with a coun- 
tryfied looking laas, who trips off with a cm-tsey. Mr. 
Gumbo is always engaged with some pretty maid or 
other. 

" Gumbo , has Mr. Sampson been here ?" asks 
Gumbo's master from hia driving seat. 

"No, sar. Mr, Sampson have not been here I" 
answers Mr. Waniugton's gentleman. Harry bids him 
to go up'Stairs and bring down a letter addressed to 
Mr. Sampson. 

"Addressed to Mr. Sampson? 0 yes, sir," says Mr. 
Gumbo, who can't read. 

"A sealed letter, stupidl on flie iiiAnfidiuecie^ in the 
glass!" says Harry; and Gomho Idsnrely reliiefl to 
fetch that document As soon as Hany has it) he 
tuma his horses' heads towards St. James's Street, and 
the two gentlemen, still yawmog oat of thQ vindov ai 
White's, behold the Fortunate Yonth, in an instaat, 
hack agiun. 

As they passed oat of Ae little tea-room wbtere he 
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and Lord CasUewood Iiad had their picqnet together, 
Mr. Wanington bad Been that sereral gentlemen had 
entered the pla^-room, and that there wbs a bank theie. 
Some vere alreadj steadily at work, and bad thdr 
gaming jackets on: thcj kept such coats at the clnb, 
which they pnt on when they had a mind to sit down 
to a regular night's play. 

Mr. Warrington goes to the clerk's desk, pays his 
account of the prerious night, and, sitting down at the 
table, calls for fresh counters. This has been decidedly 
an nnlncky week with the Fortonate Youth, and to- 
night is no more fortunate than previous uights have 
been. Ue calls for more counters, and more presently, 
lie h a little pale and fiilent, though very easy and 
polite wliDu talked to, Eut he caunot win. 

At last lie gets up. "Rang it.! stay and mend your 
luck!" says Lord ^farch, who is silting by his side with 
a heap of counters before him, green and white. "Take 
a hundred of mine, and go on!" 

"I have bad enough for to-night, my lord," says 
Harry, and rises and goes away, and eats a broiled 
bone in the cofTee-room, and walks back to his lodgings 
Bomedme about midnight. A man after a great 
catastTophe- commonly sleeps pretty welL It is the 
wahjng in the morning which is sometimes ^ueer and 
impleasant. Last sight yon proposed to lUQss Brown: 
yon quarrelled over yonr cups with Captain Jones, 
and valorously pulled his nose: you played at cards 
with Colonel ^Robinson, and gave him, 0 how many 
I O U's! These thoughts, with a fine headache, assail 
yoa in the morning watches. What a dreaiy, dreaiy 
golf between to-day and yesterday 1 It seems as if yon 
foe years older. Can't yon leap back over that chasm 
17» 
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again, and is it not possible tliat Yestci-Q;!}- is but a, 
dream? Tliere jou are, in beil. No daylight in at 
the windows yet Pull your night-cap over your eyes, 
tlie blankets over yotir nose, and sleep away Yester- 
day. Psba, man, it was but a dreaml 0 no, nol The 
Bleep won't come. The watchman bawls BOme hour ' — - 
what hoTix? Harry minds him that he has got the 
repeating watch under his pillow which he had bought 
for Hester. Ting, ting, ting! the repeating wateb sings 
out six times in the darkness, with a little supple- 
mentary performance Indicating the half hour. Poor 
dear little Hester! — so bright, so gay, so innocent! 
he would have hked her to have that watch. What 
will Maria say? (0, that old Maria! what a bore she 
is beginning to be! he think;-.) Whiit n-ill iladam 
Esmond at home khv when slie hears that he has lost 
every shilling ol his ready muiiey ■ — of his patrimony? ' 
All his winnings, and hve thousiind pounds besides, 
in three nights. Castlewood could not have played 
him false? So. My lord knows picqnet better than 
Harry does, but ho would not doal unfairly with his 
own flesh and blood. No, no. Harry is glad his kins- 
man, who wanted the money, has got it And for not 
one more shilling than he possessed, would he play. 
It was when he counted up his losses at tl^e gaming- 
table, and found they would cover all the remainder of 
his patrimony, that he passed the box and left the 
table. But, O cursed bad companyl O extravagance 
and foliy! 0 humiliation and remorse! "WiU my 
mother at home forgive me," thinks the young prodigaL 
*'0 that I were there, and had never left iti" 

The dreary London dawn .peeps at length through 
Bhntters and cnrtt^ns. The housemaid enters to light 
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his Honour's fire ancl admit tlic clun moniiiig into Lis 
windows. Her Mr. Gumbo presently follows, who 
wna-ms liis niasters dressinjr ;;own -lud sets out liis 
Bhaving-plate and linen, Tiicn arrives the liairdrcsscr 
to curl and powder hia Honour, whilst he reads bis 
momiog's letters; and at breakfast time cornea that in- 
evitable Parson Sampson, witJi eager looks and servile 
smiles, to wait on his patron. The Parson would liavo 
returned yesterday according to mutual agreement, but 
some jolly fellows kept him to dinner at the St. Alban's, 
and, faith, they made a night of it 

"O, PaisonI" groans Harry, "'twas the woistnight 
joa ever made in yoor Ufe! Look here, sirl" 

"Here ia a broken envelope with the words, 'Mach 
good may it do you,' written within," eajs the Chaplain, 
glandng at the paper. 

"Look on the ontside, sir!" cries Mr. Warrington. 
"The paper was directed to you." The poor Chaplain's 
connt^oance exhibited great alarm. "Has some one 
hroke it open, sir?" ho aiks. 

"Some one, yes. I broke it open, Sampson. Had 
you come here as you proposed yesterday afternoon, 
you would have found that envelope full of bank-notes. 
As it is, they were all dropped at the infernal Macco 
table last night." 

"What, all?" says Sampson. 

"Yes, all, with all the money I brought away from 
the city, and all the ready money I have left in the 
world. In the afternoon I played picquet with my 
cous — with a gentleman at White's — and ho eased 
me of all the money I had about me. Semembering 
that ihere was still some money left here, unless yon 
had fetched it, I came home and carried it back and 
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left it at the Macco table with every stiUing besidefl 
that belongs to me — and — great hoavea, Sampson, 
Trbat's tbe matter, man?" 

"It's mj lack, it's my nsnal luck," cries out the 
Ttnfortanate Chaplain, and fairly bursts into tears. 

"Wlatl Yon are not whimpering like a baby at 
the loss of a loan of a couple of hundred pounds?" 
cries oat Mr. Warrington, very fierce and aiigiy. "Lnave 
the room. Gumbo! Confound you! wliy ni-e you always 
poking your woolly head in at that door?" 

"Some one below wants to see Master with a little 
biU," says Jtr, Gumbo. 

"TcU him to go to Jericho!" roars out Mr. Warring- 
ton. "Lot me see nobody! I am not at home, sir, at 
this hour of the morning!" 

A murmur or two, a scuffle is heard on the landings 
place, and sOence finally ensues. Mr, Warrington's 
BCom and anger are not diminished by this altercation. 
He tana round savagelj upon unhappy Sampson, -rrho 
site with lus head buried in his breast 

"Hadn't you hotter take a bumper of brandy to 
keep your spirits up, Mr. Sampson?" he asks. "Hang 
it, man! don't bo snivelling like a womaul" 

"O, it's not me!" says Sampson, tossing his head. 
"I am used to it, sir." 

"Not yon! Who then? Are you erj-ing because 
somebody else ia hm^t, pray?" asks Mr. "Wariington. 

"Yes, sii-!" says the Chaplain, with some spirit; 
"because somebody else is hurt, and through my fault. 
I have lodged for many years in London with a boot- 
maker, a very honest man; and, a few days since, 
having a perfect reliance upon — upon a friend who 
had promised to accommodate me with a loan — I 
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Tjorrowed sixty pounds from my landlord which he was 
about to pay to hig otto. I can't get the money. My 
poor landlord's goods will be seized for rent; liis 
wife and dear youn^ children will be turned into the 
street; and this honest family will be mined through 
my fault. But, ag you say, Mr. Warrington, I ought 
not to snivel like a woman. I will remember that yo* 
helped me once, and will bid you farewell, sir." 

And, taking his broad-leafed hat, Mr. Chaplaia 
Talked oat of ilie room. 

An execration and a savage laugh, I am sorry to 
say, burst oxA of Ibmy's lips at this sadden movement 
of ike Chaplain's. He was in such a passion with 
himself, with circntnstances, with all people round, 
about him, that he scarce knew where to turn, or what 
he said. Sampson heard the savage laughter, and then 
the voice of Harry calling from the stairs, "Sampson, 
Sampson! hang you! come back! It's a mistake 1 I beg 
your pardon!" But the Chaplain was cut to the soul, 
and walked on. Harry heard the door of the street 
as the Parson slanuned it. It thumped on his own 
breast He entered his room, and sunk back on bis 
luxurious chair there. He was Prodigal, ainonj^st the 
swine — his foul remorses; they had tripped him up, 
and were wallowing over him. Gambling, extra- 
vagance, debauchery, dissolute life, reckless companions, 
dangerous women — they were ail upon him in a 
herd, and were trampling upon t!ie prostrate young 
sinner. 

Prodigal was not, however, yet utterly overcome, 
and had some fight left in him. Dasliing the filthy 
imp(Hrtimate brutes aside, and, as it were, kicking his 
Ugly remembrances away from him, Mr. Warrington 
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seized a great glass of diat fire-water wliicJi he bad 
re CO mm ended to poor liumiliated Parson Sampson, and, 
flinging off his fine damask robe, rang for the trembhng 
Gumbo, and ordered his coat. "Not that!" roars he, 
as Gumbo brings him a fine green coat mth plated 
battons and a gold cord. "A plain salt' — Hie plainer 
the betterl The Vlaak. clothes." And Gumbo, brings 
the mourning-coat which his master had discarded for 
some months past 

Mr. Harry then takes: — 1, his fine new gold 
■watch; 2, his repeater (that which he had bought for 
Hetty), which he puts into his other fob; 3, his neck- 
lace, which he had purchased for Theo; 4, his rings, 
of which mj gentleman mnst have ha]f-a<dozen at least 
(with the exception of his grandfath^'s old seal-ring, 
which he kisses and lays down on Ihe pincushion 
ag^}; 5, his three gold snuff-boxes; and 6, his puree 
knitted hy bis mother, and containing three shiUings 
and sixpence and a pocket-piece brought irom Virginia; 
and, putting on his hat, issues from bis door. 

At the landing be is met hy Hr. Bnff, his landlord, 
vbo bows and cringes and puts into his Honour's band 
B strip of paper a yard long. "Much obliged if, 
Mr. Warrington will settle. Mrs. Ruff has a large 
account to make up to-day." Mrs. KufF is a milliner. 
Mr. Euff is one of the head-waiters and aides-de-camp 
of Mr. Mackreth, the proprietor of White's Cluh. The 
sight of the landlord does not add to the lodger's good 
humour. 

"Perhaps his Honour will have the kindness to 
settle the Uttie account?" asks Hr. Buff. 

"Of course I will settle the account^" says Harry, 
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glumly looking down over Mr. EufFs head from iha 

6tair above him. 

"Perhaps Mr. Warrington* will aetde it now?" 

"No, sir, I will not settle, it nowl" saya Mj. "War- 
rington, bullying forward. 

"I'm very — very much in want of mon^, air" 
pleads the voice under him. "Mrs. Euff ia — " 

"Hang you, eir, get out of the way!" mea Mr. 
Warrington, ferocionaly, and driving Mr. KufF haok- 
waid to the wall, sending him almost topsy-turvy down 
his own laading, he trampa down the stair, and walks 
forth into Bond Street 

The G-iiards were at exercise at the King's Mewa 
at Chaxing; Cross, as Harry passed, and he beard their 
drums and iifea, and looked in at the gate, and saw 
them at drill. "1 can shoulder a musket at any rate," 
tliougbt he to himself gloomily, as he strode on. He 
crossed St. !Martiti"s Lane (where be transacted some 
business), and so made his way into Long Acre, and 
to the bootmaker s house where friend Sampson lodged. 
The woman of the bouse said Mr. Sampson was not 
at home, but had promised to be at homo at one; and, 
as she knew Mr. Warrington, showed him up to the 
Parson's apartments, where he sate down, and, for 
want of occupation, tried tQ read an nnfioished sermon 
of the Chaplain's. The subject was the Prodigal Son. 
Mr. Harry did not take veiy accurate cogniBaace of 
the sermon. 

Presently he heard the landlady's ahrill voice on 
the stair, pursuing somebody who ascended, and Sampson 
rushed into the room, followed by the sobbing woman. 

At seeing Harry, Sampson atarted, and the land- 
lady Btopped. Absorbed in her own domesUo cares, 
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she had doubtless forgot that a visitor was awaiting 
her lodger. ■ "There's only thirteen pound in the house, 
and he will be here at ofie, 1 tell you ! " she -was bawl- 
ing out, as she pursued her victim. 

"Hash, hush! my good creaturel" cries the gasping 
Ohaplaiu, pointiiig to Harry, who rose from the -window- 
seat "DonH -you aee l£r. Warrington? IVe b&nness 
with bim — most importaut bnmness. It will b6 ^ 
right, I tell yon!" And lie soothed and coaxed Mxs. 
Iiandlady out of the room, with the crowd of auzioos 
litde ones hangings at her coats. 

"Sampson, I have come to ask yoTir pardon again,** 
says Mr. WarringtMi, rising up. '*What I said to-day 
to you was 'my cruel and trnjnst, and snlike a gentle- 
mdo." 

"Kot a word more, mr" says the other, coldly and 
sadly, bowing and scarcely preesuig the band which 
Harry offered him. 

"I sec you arc still angry with me," Harry con- 
tinues. 

"Nay, sir, an apology is an apology, A man of 
my station can ask for no more from one of youre. 
No doubt you did not mean to give mo pain. And 
what if yon did? And you are not the only one of 
the fiunily who has," he said, as he looked piteonsly 
round the room. "I wish I had never known tiie name 
of Esmond or Castlewood," he continues, "or that 
place yonder of which the picture hangs over my fire- 
place, and where I have buried myself these long, 
long years. Mj lord, your cousin, took a fkncy to me, 
said he would make my ftnrtnne, has kept me as his 
dependent till fortune has passed by me, and now re- 
foses me n^ due:" 
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"How do you mean yonr due, Mr. Sampson?" asks 
Hany. 

"I mean three years' salary ivLich he owes me as 
Chaplain of Castlewood. Seeing you could give me 
no money, I Trent to bis lordship this morning, and 
iisked him. I fell on mj knees, and asked him, air, 
Eut his lorrlship had none. lie gave me civil words, 
at least (saving your presence, Mr. Wamngton), but 
no money — thiit is, five guiiicaf?, which he declared 
was all he Lad, and which I took. Eut what are five 
guineas amongst so many? 0, those poor little 
children! those poor little childrenl" 

"Lord Castlewood said he had no money?" cries 
out Harry. "Ho won eleven hundred pounds, yester- 
day, of me at picquet — which I paid him oat of this 
pocket-book. 

"I daresay, sir; I daresay, sir. One can't helieve 
a word his lordship says, sir," says Mr. Sampson; "but 
I uu thinking of ezecn'tiou in ibis boose and ruin upon 
these poor folks to-morrow." 

"That need not happen," says Mr. Warrington. 
"Here are eighty guincus, Sampson. As far as they 
go, God help you! 'Tis all I have to give you. I 
wish to my heart I could give more as I promised-, 
but yon did not come at the right time, and I am a 
poor devil now imtil I get my remittances fixtm 
giuia." 

Tlio Cliaplain gave a wild look of BUrprise, and 
turned quite white. He flung himself down on bifl 
knees and seized Harry's hand. 

"Great Powers, sir!" says he, "are you a guardian 
angel that Heaven hath sent me? Ton quarrelled with 
my tears this morning, Mr. Warrington. I can't help 
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them now. They burst, sir, from a grateful teart. A 
rock of stone would pour them forth, sir, before bucTi 
goodness as youre! Jfay Hoaven eternally Lloss yuu, 
and give you prosperity! M:iy my unworthy prayers 
be beai'd in your behalf, my friend, my best benefactor! 
May — " 

"Nay, nay! get up, friend — get up, Sampson!" 
Baya Harry, whom the Chaplain's adulation and fine 
phrases, rather annoyed. "I am glad to hare been 
able to do you a service — anoecely glad. There — 
there I Don't be on your knees to mel" 

"To Heaven who sent yon to me, sir!" cries the 
Chaplain. "Mrs. Weston! Mrs. "Weston!" 

""What is it, sir?" says the landlady, instantly, 
who, indeed, had been at the door the whole time. 
"We ate saved, Mrs. Weston! We are saved!" cries 
flie Chaplain. "Kjieel, kneel, woman, and thank our 
benefactor! Raise your innocent voices, children, and 
bless him!" A universal whimper arose round Harry, 
which the Chaplain led off, whilst the youog Virginian 
stood, simpering and well-pleased, in the midst of this 
congregation. They icoiild worship, do what Jjo might. 
One of the children, not understanding the kneeling 
order, and standing up, the mother fetched her a slap 
on the ear, crying, "Drat it, Jane, kneel down, and 
blesa the gentleman, I tell 'ee!" . . . We leave them 
performing this sweet benedictory service. Mr. Harry 
walks off from Long Acre, forgetting almost the grie& 
of the former four or five days, and tingling with the 
conscionsness of having done a good action. 

The young woman with whom Gumbo had been 
conversing on that evening when Harry drove up from 
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"WHte's to liis lodging, waa Mrs. Molly, from Oathnist, 
the attendant of £e ladies there. TVlierever that faa- 
cnnadng Gumbo went, lie left friends and admiiers in 
the servants' halL I think we said it was on a "Wed- 
nesday evening, he and Mrs. Molly liad fetched a walk 
togethra, and they were performing the amiable conx- 
teues incident upon parting, wben Grombo's master 
came np, and pnt an end to their twilight wbisperings 
and what not. 

For many hours on Wednesday, on Thursday, on 
Friday, a pale little maiden sate at a ivindow in Lord 
Wrotham's house, in Hill Street, her mother and sister 
wistfully watching her. She would not go out. They 
knew whom she was expecting. Ho passed the door 
once, and she might have thought bo was coming, hut 
he did not Ho went into a neighbouring house. Papa 
had never told the girls of the presents which Harry 
had sent, and only whispered a word or two to their 
mother regarding his quarrel with the young Virginian. 

On Saturday night there was an Opera of Mr. Han- 
del's, and papa brought home tickets for the gallery, 
Het^ went this evening. The change would do Iier 
good, Theo thought, and — and, perhaps there might 
be Somebody amongst the fine company; but Some- 
body waa not there; and Mr. Handel's fine mosic fell 
blank upon the poor child. It mig^ have been Signer 
Bonondni's, and she would have scarce known the dif- 
ference. 

As the children are undressing, and talcing off those 
smart new satin sacks in which they appeared at the 
Opera, looking so fresh and so pretty amongst all the 
tawdry rouged folk, Theo remarks bow -vary sad and 
woe-begone, iSM. Molly their maid appears. Theo is 
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alm^ anzioTia wben other people seem ia trooble; 
not so Hetty, now, yrho is Bnffering, poor tiling, from 
one of the most seiSsIi maladies wliich erei visitB moi^ 
tala. Have 70a ever been amongst insane people, and 
remarked how they never, never think of any bat 
tliem selves? 

"What ia the matter, Molly?" asks kind Theo: and, 
indeed, Molly lias been longing to tell her yonng 
ladies. "0 Miss Theo! 0 Miss Hetty!" she says; 
"How ever can I tell you? Mr. Gumbo have been 
here, ilr. Warrington's coloured gentleman, miss; and 
he saj-s Mr. "WaiTington have been took by tivo bailiffs 
this evening, as he comes out of Sir Miles Warrington's 
house, three doors off." 

"Silence!" eries Theo, quite sternly. Who is it 
that gives those three shrieks? It is Mxa. Molly, -who 
chooses to scream, because Hiss Eet^ has fall^ faint- 
ing &om her chair. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

In vblch HarcT find* two Dnolei. 

Ws Iiave all of hb, no doubt, liad a fine experience 
of the world, and a vast variety of cliaracterB have 
passed under our eyes; tint there is one sort of men 
— not an nncommon object of satire in novels and 
plays — of whom I confess to have met with scarce 
any specimens at all in my intercourse with this 
Biirful mankind. I mean, mere religiouB hypocrites, 
preaching for ever, and not believing a word of 
their own eermons; infidels in liroad iirims and sables, 
exponndiug, exhorting, comminating, blessing, without 
any fiiith in their own paradise, or fear about their 
pandcraoiiiiim. Look at tiiose candid ti-oops of hobnails 
clui!i|)iiig to church on a Sunday eveaing; those 
rustling maicl-sen'ants in their ribbons whom the young 
appreutiees follow; those little regiments of schoolboys; 
those trim young maidena and staid matrons, marching 
with tlieir glistening prayer-hooks, as the chapel bell 
chinks yonder (passing Ebenezer, veiy likely, vhere 
tltc congregation of umbrellas, great lionnefs, and 
pattens, is by this time assemhled muler tbe llaiing 
gas-lamps). Look at thosel How many of them are 
hypocrites, think yoa? Very likely the maid'Servant 
is thinking of her sveetheaxt: the grocer is castii^ 
ahoQt how he can bny that parcel of sogw, and 
whether the Country Bank inll take any more of his 
papw: the head-schoolhoy is ctmning Latin veiseB for 
3k[oiiday's exercise: the young scapegrace rememheiB 
ihat after ihia service and sermon, fliere will be papa's 
exposition at home, ^at that there will be pie fin; 
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supper: tLc clerk who calls out the psalm has Iiis 
daughter in troublo, and drones through liis responses 
scarcely aTrara of their meaning: the very moment the 
parson hides hie face on his cushion, he may be think- 
ing of that bill which is coming due on Monday. These 
people are not heavenly-minded; they are of the world, 
:worldly, and have not yet got their feet off of it; bntth^ 
are not hypocrites, look you. Folks have £heir religion 
in some handy mental lock-up, as it were, — a valoable 
medi^ne, to be taken in ill-health; and a man ad- 
ministers his nostram to his neighbour, and recommends 
Ws private cure for the other's complaint. "My dear 
madam, yon hare spasms? Ton will find these drops 
infallible ! " "Tou have been taking too much wine, 
my good sir? By this pill you may defy any evil 
conseq^iienccs from too much wine, and take your bottle 
of port daily." Of spiritual and bodily physic, who 
are more fond and eager dispeasers tlian women? And 
we know tlifit, especially a hundred years ago, every 
latly in tlie eoutitry had liev still-room , and lier medicine- 
chest, her pills, powders, potions, for all the village round. 

My Lady Wai'rington took charge of the con- 
sciences and the digestions of her husband's tenants 
and. family. She bad the faith and health of the ser- 
vants'-hall in keeping. Heaven can tell whether she 
knew how to doctor them rightly: but, was it pill or 
doctrine, she administered one or the other with eq^nal 
belief in her own authority, and her disciples ewsUowed 
both obediently. She believed herself to be one of the 
most Tirtnons, self-denying, wise, learned vomen in the 
world; and, dinning this opinion perpetnally into the 
ears of all round aboot her, sncceeded in bringing -not 
a few prasons to join in her persuasion. 
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At Sir Miles's dinner there was so fine a side-board 
of plate, and such a number of men in livery, that it 
required some presence of mind to perceive that tho 
teer was of the smallest which tho butler brought 
round in tho splendid tankard, and that tliere was but 
one joint of mnttca on the grand silver dish. \Vhcn 
Sir Miles called tho King's hcahh, and smacked his 
jolly lips over his wine, he eyed it and the company 
as if the liquor was ambrosia. Ho asked Harry 
Warrington whether they had port like that in Virginia? 
Ho said that waa nothing to the wine HaiTy should 
taste in Norfolk. He praised the wine so , that Harry 
almost believed that it was good, and winked into his 
own glass, tiding to see some of the merits which his 
tmde perceived in the ruby nectar. 

Jrat aa we see in many a well-regulated family of 
this present century, the Waxringtons had their two 
paragons. Of the two grown daughters, the one woa 
the greatest heanty, the oilier the greatest genins and 
angel of any young lady then alive, as Lady Warrington 
told Harry. The eldest, the Beauty, was engaged to 
dear Tom Claypool, the fond mother ioformed hee 
Cousin Hany in confidence. But the second daughter, 
the Genius and Angel was for ever set upon our young 
friend to improve his wits and morals. She sang to 
him at the harpsichord — rather out of tune for an angel, 
Harry thought; she was ready with advice, instruction, 
conversation — with almost too much instruction and 
advice, thought Harry, who would have far preferred 
the society of the little consin who reminded him of 
Fanny Mountain at home. But the last-mentioned 
young maiden, after dinner retired to her nm-sery com- 
monly. Beauty went oS on her own avocations ; 

llurtrginiav. II, ^8 
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Ma>inma had to attend to her poor or write her volu- 
jninoiis letters; Papa dozed in his arm-cliair; aad the 
Genius remained to keep her youag cousin com- 
pany. 

The calm of the house somehow pleased the young 
man, and he liked to take refuge there aivay from the 
riot ;uk1 dissipation in ivhich he ordinarily lived. 
Cert;iiuly no welcome could he kinder than that which 
he got. The doors were opened to him at all hours. 
If Flora was not at home, Dora was ready to receive 
him. Eie many days' acquaintance, he and his little 
Cousin Miles bad been to have a galloping-match in 
the Park, and Hany, Trho iros kind and gen^na to 
every man alive who came near him, had in -new fte 
pnnSiaee of a little horsQ for his cousin, far better than 
that which the boy rode, when the circumstances oc- 
curred which brought all our poor Harry's coaches and 
horses to a sudden break-down. 

Though Sir Miles Wamngton had imagined 
Virginia to he an island, the ladies were much better 
instructed in geography, and auxious to hear from 
Harry all ahout his home and his native counti-y. He, 
on his part, was not averse to talk about it. He 
described to them the leugth and breadth of his estate; 
the rivers which it coasted; tbe ])iodiice which it bore. 
He had had with a friend a little [mtctico of surveying 
in his boyhood. He made a map of liis county, with 
some fnic tuwns here and there, which, in truth, were 
but log-huts (but, for the houom- of his country, he was 
desirous that they should wear as handsome a look as 
possible). Here was Potomac; here was James Siver; 
bete were tho wharves whence his mother's ebips and 
tobacco were brought to the sea. In truth, the estate 
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■was aa large ae a county. He did not brag about the 
place OTennach. To see the handsome young fellov^ 
in a suit of velret and gilver-Iace, making bia 
drangbt, pointing out this hill and that forest or town, 
you might have imagined him a travelling prince 
describing the realms of the queen his mother. He 
almost fancied himself to be so at times. He had. 
miles where gentlemen in England had acres. Not 
only Dora listened, bnt the beauteous Flora bowed her 
ftiir iiead and heard him with attention. "Why, what 
was young Tom Ciaypool, their brother baronet's son 
in Norfolk, with his great hoots, his great Toice, and 
his heirdom to a poor £ye thousand acres, compared to 
this young American prince and charming Bttanger? 
Augei as ahe was, Doia began to lose her angelic 
temper, and to twit Flora for a flirt, Olaypool, in Im 
red waistcoat, wonld ait dumb before i£e splendid 
Hairy in bis mfflflB and laces, talking of iSaxdi and 
Obeaterfield, Selwyn and Bolingbroke, and tbe wbole 
company of Macaronis. Mamma began to love Horry 
more and more as a son. She was anxious about the 
Bpirhnal welfare of tho.se poor negroes ia Virginia. 
What conld she do to help dear Madam Esmond (a 
precious woman, she knew!) in the good work? She 
bad a sci-ions butler and housekeeper: they were 
delighted with the spiritual behaviour and sweet musi- 
cal gifts of Gumbo. 

"Ah! HaiTy, Harry! you have been a sad wild 
boy! AVhy did you not come sooner to us, sir, and 
not lose your time amongst the spendthrifts and the 
vain world? But 'tis not y<;t too late. We must 
reclaim thee', dear Tlnrry! Musn't wc, Sir Miles? 
Musn't we, Dora? MuBtu't we, Flora?" 

IS* 
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The three ladies all look up to the ceiling. They 
will reclaim the dear prodigal. It is which shall 
reclaim him most. Dora sits by and watches Flora. 
As for mamma, when the gu-ls are away, she talks to 
him more and more Eeriously, more anfl more tenderly. 
She will be a mother to him in the absence of his own 
admirable parent. She gives him a hymn-book. She 
kisses him on the forehead. She is actuated by the 
purest lore, tendemeBB, religions regard, towards her 
dear, vayward, wild, amiable nephew. 

' Whilst these BentimeotalitieB were going on, it is 
to he presumed that JSx. 'WaTring;tou kept his own 
coTmsel about his aSaiia ont-oMoors, irhich we have 
seen were in the very worst condition. He who had 
been favotired by fortune for so many weeks was 
suddenly deserted by her, and a few days had served 
to kick down all his heap of winnings. Do we say 
that my Lord Castlewood, his own kinsman, had dealt 
unf^rly by the joxmg Vir^nian, and la the coarse of 
a couple of afternoons' closet practice had robbed him? 
We would insinuate nothing so disrespectful to his 
lordship's character; but ho bad won from Ilany every 
shilling which properly belonged to him, and would 
have played him for his reversions bat tJiat the young 
man flung up his bands when he saw himself so far 
beaten, and declared that be must continue the battle 
no more. Eemembering that there stiE remained a 
spar out of the wreck, as it were — that portion which 
he had act aside for poor Sampson — Saaj ventared 
it at the gaming-table; bat that last resomrce vemt down 
along witii the rest of Harry's poBseBsionB, and Fortane 
flattered off in the storm, leaving the IncklesB adventurer 
Almost naked on the shore. 
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Wlieu a man is young and generous and hearty 
the loss o£ money scarce afflicts him, Harry would aetl 
his horses and carriages, and diminish his train of life. 
If he wanted immediate supplies of money, would not 
hia Aunt Bernstein bo his banker, or his kinsman who 
had won so much from him, or his kind Uncle War- 
ringlon and Lady "Wamngton who were always talking 
virtue and benevolence, and declaring that they loved 
Ilim aa a son? He woald call npou these, or any one 
of them whom he might chooae to fmoar, at his leisure ; 
meaQwhile, Sampaon's story of hia landlord's distreaB 
tOQched the young gentloman, and, in order to raise a 
has^ supply for the clergyman, he carried off all his 
trioketB to a certfun pawnbroker's shop in St Martin's 
Lane. 

Now this broker was a relative or partner of that 
very Mr. Sparks of Tavistock Street from whom Harry 
had purchased — -purcliased did we say? — no ; taken the 
trinkets which he had intended to present to his Oakhurst 
fi-iends; and it chanced that Mr. Sparks came to visit his 
brother tradesman very soon after Mr. Wan'ington had 
disposed of his goods. Recognising immediately the 
little enamelled diamond- handled repeater which he had 
sold to the Fortunate Youth, the jeweller broke out 
into expressions regarding' HaiTy which I will not men- 
tion here, being already accused of speaking much too 
plainly. A gentleman who is acquainted with a pawn- 
broker, we may be aui-e has a bailiff or two amongst 
his acquaintances ; and those bailiffs have followers who, 
at the bidding of the impartial Law, will touch with 
equal hand t!ie &ercest captain's epaulet or the finest 
Macaroni's shoulder. The very gentlemen who had 
seized upon Lady Maria at Timbridge were set upon 
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ha cou^ m London. They easily learned &om && 
garrulouB' G-umbo thai his honoor -was at Sir Miles 
Warrington's hoase in Wl Street, ajid whilst the black 
was courting Mrs. Lambert's maid at the adjoining 
mansion, Mr. Oostigan and his assistant lay in wait for 
poor HaiTy, who was enjoying the delights of inter- 
course with a virtuous family circle assembled round 
his aunt's tabic. Never had Uncle Miles been more 
cordial, never had Annt Warrington been more gracious, 
goatle, and affectionate; Flora looked unusually lovely, 
Dora had been more than ordinarily amiable. At part- 
ing my lady gave bim both her hands, and called be- 
nedictions from the ceiling down upon bim. Piipa had 
said in his most jovial numner, "llaiig it, nephew! when 
I was thy age I sbouid have kissed two such fine girls 
as Do and I'io ere this, and my own flesh and blood, 
too! IJon't tell me! I s/ioti!d, my Lady WarnngtonI 
Odds-fish! 'tis the boy blushes, and not the girls, I 
think — I suppose they are used to it. He! — hel" 
"Papa!" cry the virgins. 

"Sir Miles!" says the augnst mother at the same instant. 

"There, there," says papa, "a kiss won't do no 
harm, and won't tell no tales: Trill it nephew Harry?" 
I suppose, during the utterance of the above three 
brief phrases, the harmless little oscnlatory operatioii 
has taken place, andblnsliing Cousin Harry has touched 
the dama^ cheek of Cousin Flora and Consin Dora.. 

As he goes down stairs with his uncle, mamma 
makes a speech to the girls, looking, as usual, up to 
the ceiling, and saying, "What precious qaalities your 
poor dear cousin has! What shrewdness mingled with 
his simplidty, and what a fine genteel maimer, though 
upon mere worldly elegance I set little store. What a 
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dreadM pi^ to itunk that sncb, a Teasel Bbonld ever ba 
losti We most rescue Kim, my loves. We must take 
him away firom tiiose iricked companions, and tbose 
horrible Oastlewoods — not that I would speak ill of 
my neighbomia. Bnt I shall hope, I shall pray, that 
he may be rescued from his evil combes!" and again 
Lady Warrington eyes the cornice in a most determined 
manner, aa the girls, wistfully look towards the door 
behind which their interesting cousin has just vanished. 

His uncle will go down stairs with him. lie calls 
"God bless you, my boy!" most affectionately: be presses 
Harry's hand, and repeats his valuable benediction at 
tlie door. As it closes, the light from the hall within 
having sufficiently illuminated Mr. Wan-iiigton's face 
and figure, two gentlemen, who have been standing on 
the opposite side of the way, advance rapidly, and one 
of them takes a strip of paper out of his pocket, and 
putting bis hand upon Mr. Warrington's shoidder, de- 
clares him his prisoner. A hackney coach is in attendance, 
and poor Hany goes to sleep in ChaDccry Lane. 

O, to diink diat a. Virginian prince's ba«^ should 
be slapped by a lagged btuliff' s followerl — that Ma- 
dame il^mond's son should be in a sponging honse in 
CnrmtoT Streetl I do not envy oar young prodigal his 
rest on that dismal night Let ns bit him now be is 
down, my beloved young friends. I^et us imagine tlie 
stings of remorse keeping him wakeful on \ua dingy 
pillow: the horrid jollifications of other hardened in- 
mates of the place ringing in his cars from the room 
hard by, where they sit boozing; the rage and shame 
and discomfiture. No pity on him I say, my honest 
yotmg gentlemen, for^ou, of course, have never indulged 
in ezteavaganoe or folly , or pud the rQckoning of remorse. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Ohaliu and SlamT' 

Remorse for past misdeeds and follies Hany sin- 
cerely felt, when he found himself a prisoner in that 
dismal lock-up house, and wrath and annoyance at the 
idea of being sutjected to the indignity of arrest; but 
the present nnpleasantry he felt sure could only be 
momentary. He had twenty friends who would release 
him from his confinement: to which of them should he 
apply, was the (question. Mr. Draper, the" man of bu- 
siness, who had been so obsequious to him: his kind 
uncle tiie baronet, who had" offered to make his house 
Harry's home, who loved hira as a son: his Cousin 
Castlcwood, who had won such large sums from him: 
liis noble friends at the Chocolate House, hia good 
Aunt Bernstein — any one of these Harry felt sure 
would give him a help in his trouhle, though some of 
the relatives, perhaps, might administer to him a little 
scolding fot his imprndeuce. The main point waa, that 
the matter should be transacted quietly, fbr TSx. War- 
rington was anxions that as few as possible of the 
public should know how a gentleman of his prodigious 
importance had been subject to such a vulgar process 
as an aiiesL As if the public does not end by knowing 
everything it cares to know. As if the dinner I shall 
have to-day, and the hole in the stocking which I wear 
at this present writing, can be kept a secret from some 
enemy oi other who has a mind to piy it out — though 
my hoots are on, and my door was locked when I 
dressed myselfl I mention that hole in the stockiiig 
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for sake of example merely. The world can pry out 
eveiylibing about as which it has a mind to know. But 
then there is this conBolatiou, which men will never 
accept in ibea own cases, that tiie world doesn't care. 
Consider Hie amoont of scandal it has heen forced to 
hear in its time, and how weaty and ilas^ it must be 
of ih&i kind of intelligence. Yoa are taken to prison, 
and fancy yourself indelibly disgraced? Ton are bank- 
rnpt under odd circumstances? Yon drive a q^ueer 
bai^in with your friends and are found out, and imagine 
the world will punish you? Fsha! Your shamo is only 
vanity. Go and talk to tho world as if nothing had 
happened, and notliinf^ has happened. 'IHimble down; 
brush the mud off your clothes; appear with a smiling 
comitenance, and nobody cares. Do you suppose 
Society is going to take out its pocket-handkerchief 
and be inconsoleable when you die? Why should it 
care very much, then, whether your worship graces 
yourself or disgraces yourself? Whatever happens it 
talks, meets, jokes, yawns, has its dinner, pretty much 
as before. Therefore don't be bo conceited about your- 
self as to fancy your private afiiaiis of so much im- 
portance, nd fill. "Where^ Mr. Harry Warrington 
chafed and fomed as though all the world was tingling 
with the touch of that hand which had been had on 
hia snblime should^. 

"A pretty sensation my arrest must have created at 
the club!" thought Harry. "I suppose that Mr. Selwyn 
will be cutting all sorts of jokes about my misfortune, 
plague take him! Everybody round the table will have 
heard of it. March will tremble about the bet I have 
with him; and, faith, 'twill be difficult to pay him when 
I lose. They will all be setting np a whoop of con- 
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gi-atulation at the Savage, as they .call me, being 
taken prisoner. How sliaU I over be able to appear in 
the world again? Wlioio shall I ask to come to my 
help? No," thought lie, yri& his nungled aeatenesa and 
simplicity, "I will not send in ihe &tBt instance to any 
of my relations or my noble ftiends at White's. I vUl 
have Saxopson's comiB^ He has often been in a 
similar predicament, and will know liow to advise me." 
Accordingly, as soon as the ligbt of dawn appeared, 
after an almost intolerable delay — for it seemed to 
Hany as if the sun had forgotten to visit Cnrsitor 
Street in his rounds tliat morning — and as soon B3 
the inmates of the house of bondage were stirring, Mr. 
Warrington dispatched a musHOiigcr to liis friend in 
Long Acre, acquainting the (!lhiipl;iin witli the calamity 
just befallen liim, and bescecliinn his reverence to give 
him the benefit of his advice and consolation. 

Sir. Warrington did not know, to be sure, that to 
Bcnd such a message to the parson was as if he said, 
"I am fallen amongfit the lions. Gome down, my dear 
friend, into the pit with me." Harry very likely thought 
Sampson's difKculties were over; or, more likely still, 
was so much engrossed wiih. his own afftura and per* 
plexities, as to bestow little thought upon his neigh- 
bour's. Having sent off his missive the captive's mind 
was somewhat more at ease, and he condescended to 
call for breakfast, which was brought to him presently. 
The attendant who served him with his morning re- 
past, asked him whether ho would order dinner, or 
take his meal at Mrs. Bailiff's table with some other 
gentlemen? No. Mr. Warrington would not order 
dinner. He should quit die place before dinner-time, 
he informed the chamberlain who ^raited on him in 
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that grim tavern. The man went away, thinking no 
doubt that this was not the first young gentleman who 
had announced that ho was going away ere two hours 
were over. "Well, if your honour doi^s stay, there ia 
good beef and carrot at two o'clock," says the sceptic, 
and closes the door on Mr. Hany and his solitMy me- 
ditations. 

Harry's messenger to Mr. Sampson brought back a 
meesage &om that gentleman to say that he would be 
-widi his patron as soon as might be: but ten o'clock 
came, eleven o'clock, noon, and no Sampson. No 
Sampson arrived, but about twelve G-nmbo with a port- 
manteaa of bis master's clothes, who flnng himself, roar- 
ing with grief, at Harry's feet: and with a thousand 
vows of fidelity, expressed himself ready to die, to sell 
himself into slavery over again, to do anything to rescue 
his beloved Master HaiTy from this ealajnitous position. 
Harry was touched with the lad's expressions of affec- 
tion, and told him to get np from the ground where he 
was grovelling on his knees, embracing his master's. 
"All you have to do , sir, is to give me my clothes to 
dress, and to hold your tongue aboat this basiness. 
Mind you, not a word, sir, about it to st^bodyl" says 
Mr. Warrington, severely. 

"O no, sir, never to nobody!" says Gumbo, looking 
most solemnly, and proceeded to dress his master care- 
fully, who had need of a change and a toilette aRer 
his yesterday's sudden paptuie, and night's dismal rest. 
Accordingly Gumbo floog a dash of powder in Harry's 
hair, and arrayed bis master carefuUy and eleganUy, 
so tiiat be made Mr. Warrington look as fine and 
splendid as if be had been stepping into his chair to 
go to St. Jameals. , 
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Indeed <all that love and servility could do Jlr. 
Gumbo faithfully did for hia master, for whom he had 
an extre&ie. reg^d and attachment Bat there were 
certain thiilgs. beyond Gumbo's power. He eonld not 
xmdo tMogs .which were done- already; and he could not 
help -lying-' and ..exctuong hunsel£ when pressed npoa 
' points disagreeable tt> himaeli The language of slaves 
is lies (I mefin black slaves and white). The creature 
slinks away and hides with subterfuges, as a hunted 
animal runs to his covert at the sight of man, the tyrant 
and pursuer. Strange relics of feudality, and conaeijuence 
of our ever-80-old social life I Our domestics (are they 
not men, too, and brethren?) are all hypocrites before 
us. They never speak naturally to us, or the whole 
trudi. We should be indignant: we should say, con- 
found their impudence: we ehonld turn them oat of 
doors if they did. But guo me rapis? 0 my nnbtidled 
hobby? 

Well, the truth is, that as for swearing not to say 
a word about his master's arrest ■ — such an oath as 
that was impossible to keep: for, with a heart full of 
grief indeed, but with a tongue that never could, cease 
wagging, bragging, joking, and lying, iSx. Gumbo had 
announced the woM drcumstance to a prodigious num- 
ber of his acqn^tancea already, chiefly gentlemen of 
the shoulder-knot and worsted lace. We have seen 
how he caixied the news to Colonel Lambert's and Lord 
Wrotham's servants: he had proclaimed it at the foot- 
man's dab to which he l>elonged, and which was lie- 
quented by the gentlemen of some of the first nobility. 
He had snbaeqaently condescended to paitake of a mng 
of ale in ^ Miles Warrington's bntWs room, and there 
had repeated and emhellidied the story. Then he had 
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gone off to Madame Bernstein's peoplo, with some of 
whom he was on terms of affecfiouiite intercourse, and 
had informed that domestic r.in-U- t.f his grief: and, his 
master being captured, aud liieri; Ijeiiip; oo earthly call 
for his personal services that eveiiiug, Gumbo had 
stepped up to Lord Castiewood's, and informed the 
gentry there of the incident ivliich had just come to 
pass. So when, laying his hand on his heart, and with 
gnsluDg floods of tears, Gumbo says, in reply to his 
ntaster's ujunctioii, "O, no, master! nebber to uohody!" 
ve are in a condition to jadge of the degree of ere- 
dibili^ which oa^t to be given to the lad's statement 
The black had long completed Lis mastez's to0et: 
the dreary break&st was over: slow as the hours went 
to the prisoner, still they were passing one after an- 
other, but no Sampson came in accordance with the 
promise sent in the morning. At length, some time 
after noon, there arrived, not Sampson, but a billet &om 
Mm, aealed with a moist wafer, and with the ink almost 
yet wet. The nulncl^ divine's letter ran as follows: 

0, sir, dear sir, I have done all that a man can at 
the command and in the behalf of his patron! Yon did 
not know, sir, to what yon were sabjecting me, did 
yon? Else, if I was to go to prison, why did I not 
share yours, and why am I in a lock-up house three 
doors off? 

Yes. Such is the fact. As I was hastening to yon, 
knowing. fnll well the danger to which I was subject: 
— but what danger will I not affront at the call of 
such a benefiutor as Mr. Warrington hath been to 
me? — I was seized by two villains who had a writ 
against me, and who have lodged me at Naboth's, bard 
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"by, and so close to your hoaour, that we could almost 

hear eacli other across the garden-walis of the respective 
house.'! ivhere we arc confined. 

1 Lad much and of import;inuc to say, which I do 
not cai'e to write down on paper, rejiardiiig your affairs. 
May they uicnd! May niy cursed fortunes, too, better 
themselves, is the prayer of 

Tour honour's afflicted Chaplain in Ordinary, 

J. S. 

And now, as Mr. Sampson lefoses to speak, it will 
be oar dn^ to acqiuunt Uie reader with fliose matters 
wliereof ihe poor Chaplain did not care to disconrse on 
paper. 

Gumbo's loquacity had not reached so .&r as Xong 
A^, and ISx. Sampson was ignorant of the extent of 
bis patron's calami^ until be received Harry's letter 
and messenger from Chancery Lane. The divine was 
Htill ardent with gratitude for the service Mr. 'WaiTington 
bad jnst conferred on him, and eager to Snd some means 
to anccour his distressed pati-on. He knew what a large 
sum Lord Castlewood had won from his cousin, had 
dined in company with Mb lordship on the day before, 
and now ran to Lord Castlewood's house, with a hope 
of aronaing him to some pity for Mr. Warrington. 
Sampson made a very eloquent and touching speech to 
Lord Castlewood about his kinsman's misfortune, and 
spoke with a real kindness and sympathy, which how- 
ever failed to tonch the nobleman to whom be addressed 
himself. 

My lord peevishly and cnrtly put a Btop to lbs 
Obapldn's pasuonate pleading. "Did I not tell yon, 
two days since, when yon came for mon^, that I waa 
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as poor as a beggar, Sampson," said his lordfibip, "and 
lias anybody left me a fortune since? The little sum 
I won from my cousin wag swallowed up by others. 
I not only can't help Mr. Warrington, hut, aa I pledge 
you my word, not being in tlie least awai-e of Lis 
calamity, I had [lofiitively written to him this morning 
to ask him to help mp." And a letter to this effect did 
actually reach Mr, Warrington from his lodgings, wliither 
it had been dispatched bj ihe pemiy-posi 

"I must get him money, my lord. I know he liad 
scarcely anything left in his pocket after relievii^ me. 
Were I to pawn my cassock and bands, be most hare' 
mauey," alBd the Chaplain. 

"Amen. Go and pawn your bands, your cassock, 
anything yon please. Your enUiasiasm does yoa credit," 
Baid my lord, and xesmned the reading of hia paper, 
whilst, in the deepest despondency, pooz Sampson left 
him. 

My Lady Maria meanwhile had beard that the 
Chaplain was with her brother, and conjectured what 
might be the subject on which they had been talking. 
She seized upon the parson a^ he issued from out his 
fruitless interview with my lord. She drew him into 
the dining-room: the strongest marks of grief and sym- 
pathy were in her countenance. "Tell me, what is this 
has happened to Mr. Warrington?" she asked. 

"Your ladyship, then, knows?" asked the Chaplain. 

"Ilavc I not been in mortal anxiety ever since his 
servant brought the dreadful news last night?" asked 
my lady. "We had it as we came from the Opera — 
from my Lady Yarmouth's box — my lord, my Lady 
CasUewood, and I." 

"SGs lordship, then, tft'ii know?" continaed Sampson. 
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"Benson told tho news when wo came from the. 
playhouse to our tea," repeats Lady Maria. 

The Chaplain lost all patience and temper at ench 
duplicity, "This is too bad," he said, with an oath; 
and he told Lady Maria of the conversation, which ho 
had just had with Lord Castlewood, and of the latter's 
refusal to succour hia cousin, after winning great sums 
of money from him, and with much eloquence and 
feeling of Mr. Warrington's most generous behaviour to 
himaolf. 

Then my Lady Maria broke out with a series of 
remarks regarding her OTm family, which were by no 
means complimentaiy to her own kith and kin. Al- 
though not accoBtomed to t^ troth commonly, yet, 
when cert^ families fall out, it is wonderful what a 
nnmber of truths they will tell about one another. 
With tears , imprecations , I do not like to think how 
much stronger language, Lady Maria burst into a furious 
and impasaioned tirade, in which she touched upon tho 
history of almost all her noble family. She compli- 
mented tho men and the ladies ahke; she shrieked out 
interrogatories to Heaven, inquiring why it had made 
such — (never mind what names she called her bro- 
thers, sisters, uncles, aunts, parents); and, emboldened 
with wrath, she dashed at her brother's library-door, so 
shrill in her outcries, so furious in her demeanour, that 
the alarmed Chaplain, fearing the scene which might 
ensne, made for the street 

My lord, looking up from the book or other occu- 
pation which engaged him, regarded the furious woman 
with some surprise, and selected a good strong oath 
to fling at her, as it were, and check her onset. 

But, when roused, we have seen how courageous 
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JIaria could be. Afraid as she was ordinarily of ter 
brother, she was not in a mood to be frightened now 
by any language of abuse or sarcasm at Ids command. 

"So, my lord!" she called out; "you sit down with 
him in private to cards, and pigeon him! You get 
the poor boy's hst skiUiiig, and you won't give him 
& goinea oat of bis own winnings now he is penni' 
leasl" 

"Bo tliat in&naal Chaplain has been telling tales!" 
says my lari. 

"Dismiss him: dol Fay him his wages, and let 
him go, — he will be glad enough!" cries Maria. 

"I keep him to marry one of my sisters, in case 
he is wanted," says Castlewood, glaring at her. 

"What can the women be in a family where there 
are such men?" says the lady. 

"■E/fectivemmt!" says my lord, with a shrug of his 
shoulder. 

"What can we be, when our fathers and brothers 
are what they are? We are bad enough, hnt what are 
you? I eay, you neither have courage — no, ,noi 
honour, nor common feeling. As your eq^aalB won't 
play with you, my Lord Castlewood, you must take 
this poor lad out of Vii^nia, your own kinamau, and 
pigeon himl 0, it's a shame — a shame!" 

"We are all playing onr own game, I suppose. 
Haven't yon played and won one, Maria? Is it you that 
are sqaeajoish of a sadden ahoat the poor lad &om 
Vii^inia? Has Mr. Harry cried off, op has yonr lady- 
ship got a better ofierP" caied my lord. "If joj\ won't 
have-him, one of the Warrington girls will, I promise 
jon; and the old Methodist womtm in Hill Stxeet will 
7*9 nrglnlan. If, 19 
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give Him the choice of either. Are you a fool, Maria 
Esmond? A greater fool, 1 mean, iJian in commou?" 

"I should be a fool if I thought that either of my 
brothers could act like an honest man, Ei[jjene!" said 
Haiia. "I am a fool to expect that you will be other 
than you are; that if you find any lelatave in distiess 
yon will help him; &at if yon can meet vith a victim 
yon won't fleece him." 

"Fleece him! PshnI What folly are yon talking! 
Have yon not seen, &om the course which the lad has 
been mnning for months past, how he woold end? IF 
I had not won his money, aome other wonld? I never 
grudged tliee tliy little plans regarding him. Why 
shoaldst thou fly in a passion, because I have just put 
out my hand to take what he was offering to all the 
world? I reason with you, 1 don't know why, Maria. 
Tou should be old enough to understand reason, at any 
rate. You think this money belonged of right to Lady 
JIaria "Warritifrton and her children? I tell you that in 
three months more every shilling would have found its 
way to White's macco-tahle, and that it is much better 
spent in paying ray debts. So much for your ladyship's 
anger, and tears, and menaces, and naughty language. 
See! I am a good brother, and repay them with reason 
and Mad words." 

"My good brother might have given a little more 
than kind words to the lad from whom he has jnst token 
hundreds," interposed fbe sister of this t^eotionate 
brother. i 

"Great Heavens,' Ibuial Don't yon see ihat even 
ont of this aEEur, unpleasant as it seems, a clever woman 
may make her advantage," cries my lord. Maria said 
she* fuled to comprehend. 
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thus. I name no names; I meddle in no per- 
son's busmesB, having quite onongh to do to manage 
mj ffwn cursed affairs. But suppose I happen to know 
of B case in another family which may bo applicable to 
oars. It is this. A green young lad of tolerable ex- 
peotalions, oomes up from the country to his friends in 
town — nevex mind from vfaat conuby: never mind to 
what town. An elderly famale relative, who has been 
dragging her Bpinsterhood aboQt these — how many 
years shall we say? — extorts a promise of marriage 
from my young gentleman, never mind on what con- 
ditions." 

"My lord, do you want to insult your sister as well 
as to injure your cousin?" asks Maria. 

"My good child, did I say a single word about 
fleecing, or cheating, or pigeoning, or did I fly into a 
passion when you insulted jiief I know the allowance 
that must be made for your temper, and the natural 
folly of your sex. I say 1 treated you with soft words 
— I go on ^vitli my story. The elderly relative ex- 
tracts a promise of marriage from tbo young lad, wliicli 
my gentleman is ^uite unwilling to keep. No, he won't 
keep it He is utterly tired of his elderly relative: he 
will plead his mother's tefusal: he will do anything to 
get oat of his promise." 

"Yes; if he was one of osiEjsmonda, my LordCostle- 
wood. Bat ihia is a man of honour we are speaking 
of," casi Mana, who, I sappose, admired truth in 
otbras, however little she saw it in her own fiunUy. 

"I do not contradict either of my dear aster's re- 
marks. One of us would fling the promise to the winds, 
especially as it does not exist in writiag." 

"My lordi" gasps out Meiia. 

18» 
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"Bah! I know all. Tbat little coup of Tuntrldge 
was played by the Aunt Bernstein with excellent skill 
The old woman is the best man of our family. "While 
you were arrested, your boxes were searched for the 
Mohock's letters to you. When you were let loose, the 
letters had disappeared, and you said nothing, like a 
wise woman as you axe sometimes. You stall hanker 
after your Ohetokee. Soit A woman of your mature 
experience knows the value of a hnabaud. What is 
this little loss of two or three hundred pounds?" 

"Not .more than three hundred, my lord?" inter- 
poses Maria. 

"Eh! never mind a hundred or two, more or less. 
What is this loss at cards? A mere bagatelle! Tou 
are playing for a principality. You want your kingdom 
in Virginia; and if you listen to my opinion, the little 
misfortune which has happened to your swain is a piece 
of great good fortune to you." 

"I don't understand you, my lord." 

"C"cs( ponsibU; but sit down, and I will explain 
what I mean in a manner suited to your capacity." 
And so Maria ll^smond, who had advanced to her bro- 
ther like a raging lion, now sate down at bis feet lik^ 
a gentle lamb. 

lifodame de Bernstein was not a little moved at the 
news of her nephew's arrest, which Mr. Gumbo brought 
to Clarges'Sfxeet on the night of the calami^. She would 
bare cross-examined the black, and had rarther particu- 
lars respecting Harry's misbap ; but Mr. Crombo, anxious 
to carry his intelligence to (rtber quarters, bad vanished 
when her ladyship sent for him. "Ket temper was not 
improved by the news, or by the sleepless nigbt 'wbicb 
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she spent. I do uot envy t!ie dame de compagnio who 
played cards witli lier, or llie aervaiit wlio had to lio in 
her chamber. An arrest was au everyday occtirrencef 
as she kucw very well as a womau of the world. Into 
vhat difficulties had her scapegrace of a nephew fallen? 
How mucli money should she be called upon to pay to 
release him? And had he rak through all his own? 
Provided he had not committed himself very deeply, 
she VBS qDite disposed to aid him. She liked even his 
eztrsTsganceB xoA. follies. He was the only being in 
the world on whom, for long, long years, that weary 
woman had been able to bestow, a little natural affec- 
tion. So, on their different beds, she and Harry were 
lying wakeful together; and quite early in the morning 
tiie messengers which each sent forth on the same busi- 
ness may have crossed each other. 

Madame Berasteiu's messenger was despatched to the 
chambers of her man of business, Mr. Draper, with an 
order that Mr. D. should ascertain for what sums Mr. 
Warrington had been arrested, and forthwith repair to 
the Baroness. Draper's emissaries speedily found out 
that Mr. Warrington was locked up close beside them, 
and the amount of detainers against him so far, Were 
there other creditors, as no doubt there were, they 
would certainly , close upon him when they were made 
acquainted with his imprisonment 

To Mr. Sparks, the jeweller, for those unlucky pre-" 
sents, so much; to the landlord in Bond Street, for 
board, fire, lodging^, so moeh: these were at present 
the only - daims a^inet Mr. Warrington , Mr. Draper 
found. He was ready at a signal from her ladyship to 
settle them at a moment' The jewdler's account ought 
espedally to be paid, for Mr. Harry had acted most 
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imprudently in taking goods from Mr. Sparks on credit, 
and pledging them with a pawnbroker. He must have 
httun under some immediate pressure for money; in- 
tended to redeem the goods immediately, meant nothing 
but what was honourable of course; but the affair would 
have an ugly look, if made public, and had better be 
settled out of hand. "There cannot be the least diffi- 
onlty regarding a thousand pounds more or less, for a 
gentleman of Mr. Warrington's rank and expectatiom," 
sud Madame de Bemstdn. Not the least: her ladTBhip 
knev very well that there were fimds belonging to Mr, 
Warrington, on -which money could be at once raised 
with her ladyship's gnarantee. 

Should he go that instant and settle the matter with 
Messi-s. Amos? Mr, Harry might be back to dine with 
her at two, and to confound the people at flie dabs, 
who are no doubt rejoicing over his misfortuneSf said 
the compassionate Mr. Draper. 

But the Baroness had otlier views. "I think, my 
good Mr. Draper," she said, "that my young gentleman 
has sown wild oats enough; and when he comes out of 
prison, I should like him to come out clear, and with- 
out any liabilities at all. You are not aware of all his." 

"No geutl6man ever does tell all his debts, ma- 
dame," says Mr. Draper; "no one I ever bad to deal 
with." 

"There is one which the silly boy has contracted, 
and firom which he ought to be released, Mr. Drapen 
Ton remembra a little , inrcnmstanCQ wMdi occnired at 
Tnnbridge Wells in the automn? About which I eent 
np my man Case to yoa?" 

"When your ladyship pleases to recall it, I re- 
member it — ■ not otherwise," says Mr. Draper, with a 
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tow. "A lawyer should be like a Popish confessor, — 
what is told him is a secret for ever, and foi- every- 
body." So we must not whisper Madame BemBtein'a 
secret to Mr. Draper; but the reader may perlutps gaess 
it from the lawyer's conduct subsequently. 

The lawyer felt pretty certain that ere long he 
wonld receive a summons from the poor young prifioner 
in Cnrsitor Street, and waited for that invitation hefore 
he visited Mr.Wonisgton. Six and thurty honrs passed, 
ere the invitation came, doiii^ wluch period Hany 
passed the dreariest two days whioh he ever rememhered 
to- have spent 

There was no want of company in the lock-np 
honse, the bailiff's rooms were nearly always fnll; but 
Hairy preferred the dingy solitude of his own room to 
the soiaety round his landlady's table, and it was only 
on the second day of his arrest, and when his purse 
was emptied by the heavy charges of the place, tliat 
he made up his mind to apply to Mr. Draper. He 
despatched a letter then to the lawyer at the Temple, 
informing him of his plight, and desiring him, iu an 
emphatic postscript, not to say one word about the mat- 
ter to his aunt 3Iad;ime du Bernstein. 

He had made up hie mind not to apply to the old 
lady except at the very last extremity. Slie had treated 
him with so much kindness, that he revolted from the 
notion of trespassing on her bounty, and for a while 
tried to please himself with the idea that he might get 
ont of dorance withont her even hmowmg that any mis- 
fortune at all had befallen him. There seemed to him 
something humiliating in petitioning a woman fm: .money. 
Kol He would apply first to his male friends, all of 
whom might help him if they would. It had been his 
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intention to send Sampson to one or otlicr of them as a 
negotiator, had not tha poor fello-w been captured on 
his way to Buccour his friend, 

Sampson gone, Harry was obliged to have recourse 
to his own negro servant, who was kept on the trot all 
day between Temple Bar and the Cooit end of the 
town witli letters from his unlucky master. Firstly, 
then, Harry BCnt off a most private and confidential 
letter to his kinsman the Eight Hononrable the Earl of 
Castlewood, saying how he had he^ cast into prison, 
and beg^g Oastlewood to lend hun the amount of the 
debt. "Please to keep my application, and the canse 
of it, a profound secret from the dear ladies," wrote 
poor Harry. 

""Was ever anything so unfortunate?" wrote back 
Lord Caatlewood, in reply, "I suppose you have not 
got my note of yesterday? It must be lying at your 
lodgings, where — I hope in heaven! — you iviU soon 
be, too. My dear Mr. Warrington, thinking you were 
as rich as Crcesus — otherwise I never should have 
sate down to cards with you — I wrote to you yester- 
day, begging you to lend mn some money to appease 
some hungry duns whom I don't know how else to 
pacify. My poor fellow! every shilling of your money 
went to them, and but for my peer's privilege I might 
be hob-and-nob with yon now ia your dungeon. May 
you soon escape &om it, is the prayer of your sincere 
Castlewood." 

This was the result of application number one: and 
we may imagine that Mr. Harry read the reply to his 
petition with rather a blank face. Never mindl Th^« 
was ^d, jolly Unde Warrington. Only last night hia 
annt had kissed hint' and loved like a son. His 
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tincle had called down bleBBingB on liis head, and pro- 
'fessod quite a paternal regard for him. With a feeling 
of .shyness and modeaty in presence of those virtuous 
pareuls and family, Hurry had never said a word abuut 
his wild doings, or his horse-racings, or his gamblings, 
or his extravagances. It must all out now. He must 
confess himself a Prodigal and a Sinner, and ask for 
fheir forgiTeness and aid. So Prodigal sate down and 
composed a penitent letter to Uncle Warrington, ^d 
exposed his sad case, and besonght him to come to the 
rescue. Was not that s hitter not to crack tot our 
haughty young Yii^;inian? Hours of mortification and 
profound thought as to the pathos of the composition 
did Harry pass over that letter; sheet after sheet of Mr. 
Amos's sixpence a sheet letter-paper did he tear up be- 
fore the missive was complete, with which poor blub- 
bering Gumbo (much vilified by the bailiff's followers 
and parasites, whom he was robbing, as they conceived, 
of their perquiaiSris) went his way. 

At evening the faithful negro brought back a thick 
letter in his aunt's handwriting. Harry opened the 
letter with a trembling hand, ile thought it was full 
of bank-notes. Ah, me! it contained a sermon (Daniel 
in the Lion's Den) by Mr. Whitfield and a letter from 
Lady Warrington saying that, in Sir Miles's absence 
from London, she was in the habit of opening his 
letters, and hence, perforce, was become acquainted 
irith a fact which she deplored from her irmoat eoul to 
learn, nunely, that her nephew Warrin^n had been 
extravoffont and was in debt. Of course, in tlie absence 
of Sir Miles, she could not hope to Jiave at command 
iBudi a sum as ihat fox which Mr. Warrington wrote, 
bat she sent him her heartfelt prayers, her deepest com- 
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miscration, and a discourse Ly Aaiix Jlr. Wliitiield, wLich 
would comfoil liim iu Lis prcseut (alas! sbe feared not 
undeserved) calamity. Slie added j'l'ofuse relereuces to 
particular Sci'iptural cliapters whicb would do iiim good. 
If she might speak of things worldly .she said at such 
a moment^ she would hint to Mr. ^^'ar^iu^'toll that his 
epistolaiy orthography vas aoTthing but cunect. She 
vonld not &il &r Iter part to comply with Lis express 
desiie that his tleor cousins ehonld know nothiag of 
this 'most painful cireimgtance, and frith every wish 
for hia welfkre here and elsewhere, she snhscribed hei> 
self hifl loving aunt, 

Margaret Warrington. 

Poor Harry hid his face between his hands, and 
Bate for a while with elbows on the greasy table blankly 
staring into die candle before him. The bailiff's ser- 
vant, who was touched by his handsome face, sug- 
gested a mug of beer for Lis honour, but Ilarry could 
not drink, nor eat the meat that was i)laced before 
him. Gumbo however could, wLose grief did not de- 
prive h 'm of appetite, and wLo, blubbering the wliile, 
finished all tLe beer, and all the bread and the meat. 
Meanwhile, Harry Lad finished another letter, with 
which Gumho was commissioned to start again, and 
away the faithful creature ran upon Lis errand. 

Gninho ran as far as White's Club, to which house 
lie was ordered in the first instance to carry the letter, 
and where he fonnd the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. "Even the prisoner, for whom time passed so 
slowly, was surprised at the celeri^ with which his 
ue^ had performed his ratand. 

At least the letter which Harry expected had not 
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taken long to write. -"My lord uTote it at the hall- 
porter's desk, while I stood there then with Mr, MorriB," 
said &iunbo, and the letter iras to thia effect: — 

Deas Sm, 

I am BOtry I cannot comply-vitli jonr -mah, as 
I'm nbatt of money at present, having paid large sums 
to jtna as well as to oUier .gentlemen. 

Yonis obediently, 

Kabob. and B. 

Henry Warrington , Ktq. 

"Did Lord March say anything?" asked Mr, War- 
rington, looking very pale. 

"He say it was the cooUegt thing he even: inew. 
So did Mr. Morris. He showed him jonr letter, Master 
Harry. Yes, and Mr. Morris say, 'Dam his imperencel'" 
added Gumbo. 

Harry burst into auch a yell of laughter that his 
landlord thought he had good news, and ran in in 
alarm lest he was about to lose his tenant. But by 
thia time poor Harry's laughter was over, and he was 
flung down in his cliair gazing dismally in the fire. 

"I — I should like to smoke a pipe of Virginia," 
he groaned. 

Chtmho burst into tears; he flung himself at Harry's 
knees. He kissed his knees and his hands. "0 mas- 
ter, my dear master, wliat will they say at home?" 
he sobbed ont 

The jailor was tonched at die sight of the black's 
grief and fidelity, and at Tory's pale face as he sank 
back in his chair, gnite overcome and beaten by his 
calamify. 
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"Your honour aiu't eat anything these two days," 
the man said, in a voice of rough pify- "Pluck up 
a little, sir. You iu-en't the firat gontleman who has 
been in and out of giicf hefoie lliis. Let me go down 
and get you a glass of punch and a little supper." 

"My good ^end," saidHany, a mckly smile playing 
over bia white fiice, "you pay ready money for every- 
tbii^ in this house, don't you? I must tell yoa that I 
liaTeii't a shilling left to buy a dish of meat All the 
money I have I want for letter-paper " 

"O, master, my maaterl" roared oat G-nmbo. "Loob 
here, my dear Master [^arryl Here's plenty of money 
— here's twenty-three five-guineas. Here's gold moi- 
dore from Virpnia — here — no, not that — that's 
keepsakes the girls gave me. Take everything — every- 
thing. I go sell myself to-morrow morning; but here's 
plenty for to-night, master!" 

"God hiess you, Gumbo!" HaiTy said, laying his 
hand on the lad's woolly head. "Y^ou are free if I am 
not, and Ileaveii forbid I should not take the offered 
help of such a friend as you. Bring me some supper: 
but the pipe too, miud — the pipe too!" And Harry 
ate his supper with a relish; and even the turnkeys 
and bailiff's followers, when G-umbo went out of the 
hoQse that night, shook hands with him, and ever after 
treated him well. 
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OBAPTER XXnL 
Tliltora In Tronble. 

Mb. GnuBo's genetoos and feeling conduct soothed 
and softened the angry heart of his master, and Hairy's 
second night in the sponging house was passed .more 
pleasantlj than the first Somebody at least ihere iras, 
. to hdp and compassionate with him. Still, thongli 
softened in that one particular spot, Harry's heart was 
hard and proud towards almost all the rest of the 
world. They were selfish and ungenerous, he thought. 
His pious aunt Warrington, his lordly firiend March, 
his cynical cousin Castlewood, — all had been tried, and 
were found wanting. Not to avoid twenty years of prison 
would he stoop to ask a favour of one of them again. 
Fool that he had been, to believe in their promises, 
and confide in their fiiendship! There was no friend- 
ship in this cui'sed, cold, selfish country. He would 
leave it. He would trust no Englishman, great or 
Bciall. He would go to Gennany, and make a cam- 
paign with the king; or he would go home to Virginia, 
bury himself in the woods there, and hunt all day; 
become his mother's (aeloT and land-steward; marry 
Polly Broadbent, or Fanny Mountain; turn regular 
tobacco -grower and farmer; do anything, rather than 
rem^n amongst these English fine gentlemen. So he 
arose with an outwardly cheerful countenance, but an 
angry spirit; and at an early hour in the morning the 
ftuthftil Gumbo was in attendance in his master's chambet', 
ha'nog come from Bond gtree^ and brought Mr, Bjany's 
letters ihence. '*I wanted to bring some moie^clothes," 
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boDest Gumlso said; "but Mr. Buff, the landloid, La 
wouldn't let me bring no more." 

Hany did not care to look at the letters: he opened 
one, two, three; they were all bills. He opened a 
fourth; it was from the landlord, to say that he would 
allow no more of Mr, Warrington's things to go out 
of the house, — that unless hia bill was paid he should 
sell Mr. W.'s goods and pay himself; and that hia 
black man nnut go and sleep elsewhrare. He would 
haidly let Gumbo take his own clothes and portmanteau 
away. The black sfud he had found refiige else- 
where — with some friends at Lord Wrotham's house. 
"With Colonel Lambert's people," says Mr. Gumbo, 
looking very hard at his master. "And Miss Hetty 
she fall down in a faint, when she hear you taken up ; 
and Mr. Lambert, he very good man, and he say to 
me this morning, he say, 'Gumbo, you tell your master 
if he want me he send to me, and I come to him.'" 

Harry was touched when ho heard that Iletty hn.d 
been afflicted by his misfortune, lie did nut believe 
Gumbo's stoiy about her fainting; he was accustomed 
to translate his black's language and to allow for exag- 
geration. But when Gumbo spoke of the Colonel the 
young Virginian's spirit was darkened again. " / send 
to Lambert," he thoagbt, grinding his teeth, "the loaxt 
who insulted me, and flnng my presents back in my 
£acel If I were starving I woidd not ask him fur 
a cmstl*' And presently, braug dressed, Mr. Warring- 
ton oalled for his breakfiut, and dispatched Gumbo witli 
a brief note to Mr. Drapet: in the Temple, requiring 
tiiat gmtleman's attendance. 

"The note was as hai^^hly as iS he was writing to 
one <^ lus negroes, and not to a free-bom English 
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gentleman," Draper said; whom indeed Harry had al- 
ways treated with insufferable condescension. "It's all 
vory well for a fine gentleman to give himself airs; 
hut for a fellow in a Bponging-house ! Hang him!" 
says Draper, "I've a great mind not to go!" Nevertheless, 
llr. Draper did go, and found Mr. Warrington in his 
niisfoituoc even more arrogant than he had ever heen 
in the days of his utmost prosperity, Mr. W. sat 
on his bed, like a lord, la a splendid gown witb his 
hfdx diessed. He motioned his bUck man to &teli Hm 
a chaii. . 

"JElxoase me, madam, bat soch haaghtineSB and aits 
I ain't accnstomed tol" said ihs outraged attorn^. 

"Take a chair and go on with jom story, my 
good Mr. Draper?" e^d Madame de Bernstein, smiling, 
to whom he went to report proceedings. She was' 
amused at tlie lawyer's anger. She liked her nephew 
for being insolent in adversity. 

The course which Draper was to pursue in his 
interview with Harry had been arranged between the 
Baroness and her man of business on the previous day. 
Draper was an ahle man, and likely in most eases to 
do a client good service; he failed in the present in- 
stance because he was piqued and angry, or, more 
likeiy still, because he could not understand the gentle- 
man with whom he had to deal, I presume that he 
who casts his eye on the present page is the most 
gentle of readers. Gentleman, as you unCLuestionably 
are then, my dear sir, have you not remarked in your 
deahugs with people who are no gentlemen, that you 
offend them not knowing the how or the why? So the 
man who is no gentleman 'offends you in a Aousaiid 
ways of whii^ the poor creature has no idea himself. 
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Ee does or says something wTiicli provokes your scoiiu 
He perceives that scorn (being always on tlie watch, 
and uneasy abont himself, his manners and behaviour) 
and lie rages. You speak to him naturally, and he 
fancies Btill that you are sneering at him. You have 
indiffeience towards him, but he hates you and bates 
yon tihe worse because you don't care, "Gumbo, a 
cli«r to Mr. Braper!" says Mi-. Wan-ington, folding his 
blDcaded dressing-goTii roond Ms legs as he sits on 
the ding7 hed. "^t dovn, if jon please, and let qs 
talk my business over. Much obliged to you for com- 
ing BO soon in reply to my message. Had you heard 
of this piece of ill-luck before?" 

Mr. Draper had heard of the circnrastance. "Bad 
news travel quick, Mr. 'Warrington," he said; "and I 
was eager to offer my humble services as soon as ever 
you should require them. Your friends, your family, 
will be much pained that a gentleman of your rank 
should be in snch a position." 

"I have been very imprudent, Mr. Draper, I have 
lived beyond my means." (Mr. Draper bowed.) "I 
played in company with gentlemen who were much 
richer than myself, and a cursed mn of iU-luck lias 
carried away all my ready-money, leaving me with 
liabilities to the amount of five handled pounds, and 

"Five hundred now in the office," says Mr. Draper. 

"Well, this is snch a trifle that I thought by- 
sending to one or two frienda, yesterday, I could have 
p^d my debt and gone home without farther to do. I 
have been mistak^; and will thank you to have the 
kindness to put me in the way of raiung the money, 
M soon as may be." 
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Mr, Draper said "Hro!" and polled a very grate 

and long face. 

"Why, sir, it can be donel" says Mr. Warrington, 
fltaring at the lawyer. 

It not only could be done, but Mr. Draper had 
proposed to Madame Bernstein oit the day before in- 
stantly to pay the money, and releiise Mr. Warrington. 
That lady had declared she intended to make the 
young gentleman her heir. In common with the rest 
of the world, Draper believed Harry's hereditary 
property in Virginia to be as great in money-value as 
in extent. He had notes in his pocket, and Madame 
Bernstein's order to pay them under certain conditioiis: 
nevertheless, when Harry said, "It can be done!" 
Draper pulled his long face, and said, "It can be done 
in time, sir; but it will require a considerable time. 
To tonch the property in England which is yours on 
Mr. George Wai-rington's death, we must have the 
event proved, the trustees released: and who is, to do 
either? Lady Esmond Warrington in Virginia, of 
course, will not allow her son to rem^ in prison, but 
we must wait ax montha before we hear from her. 
Has your Bristol agent any anttiority to hononr your 
drafta?" 

"He is only authorised to pay me two hundred 
pounds a-year," says Mr. Warrington. "I suppose I 
have no resource, then, but to apply to my aunt, 
Madame de Bernstein. She will be my security." 

"Her ladyship will do anything for yon, sir; she 
has said so to me, often and often," said the lawyer; 
"and, if she gives the word, at that moment yon can 
, walk out of this place." 

"Gro to her, Uien, &om me, Mr. Draper. I did not 
The mgbitm*. IL 20 
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want to have troubled mj- relations; but ratlier tlmn 
contiaue in this hoiTible needless imprisonment, I must 
speak to her. Say where I am, and what has befallen 
me. Disguise nothing! And toll her, that I confide in 
her affection and kindness for me to release me from 
this — this disgrace," and Mr. Warrington's voice 
shook a little, and he passed his hand across his eyes. 

"Sir," says Mr. Draper, eyeing the young man, "I 
■was with her ladyship yesterday, nrhfiD we talked over 
the whole of this here most unpleasant — I won't say- 
as you do, disgraceful husiuess. 

"What do you mean, sir? Does Madame de Bern- 
stein know of my miafortane?" asked Harry. 

"Every circtimstance, sirj the pawning the TatcbeB, 
and all." 

Hany turned hnming red. "It is an nnfortnnate 
hnsinesE, the pawning them watehes and things which 
you had never paid for," continued the lawyer. The 
young man started np from the bed, looking so fierce 
that Draper felt a little alarmed.^ 

"It may lead to litigation and- unpleasant remarks 
being made in court, sir. Them barristers respect 
nothing, and when they get a feller in the box — " 

"Great Heaven, sir, you don't suppose a gentleman 
of my rank can't take a watch npon credit without 
intending to cheat the tradesman?" cried Harry, in the 
greatest agitation. 

"Of course you meant everything that's honourable; 
only, you see, the law mayn't happen to think so," 
says Mr. Draper, winking his eye. "(Hang the 
supetdlious beast; I touch him there!) Tool aunt says 
it's the most impnid«it thing ever she lieaid of — to 
caU it no worse name." 
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"You call it by no worse name yourself, Mr. 
Draper?" says Ilarry, speaking eacli word very slow, 
and evidently trying to keep a command of bimselt 

Draper did not like his looks. "Heaven forbid 
ihat I should say anything as between gentleman and 
gentleman, — but between me and my client, it's 
my duty to say, 'Sir, you are in a very unpleasant 
scrape,' Just as a doctor would have to tell Ms patient, 
'Sir, you are very lU.'" 

"And you can't help me to" pay this .debt off, — ■ 
and you have come only to tell me that I may be ac- 
cused of roguery?" says Harry. 

"Of obtaining goods under false pretences? Most 
undoubtedly, yes, I can't help it, sir. Don't look as 
if you would knock mo down. (Curse him, I am 
making him wince, though.) A young gentleman, who 
has only two huudi-ed a-year from his ma', orders dia- 
monds and watches, and takes 'em to a pawnbroker. 
You ask mo what people will think of such behaviour, 
and I tell you honestly. Don't be angry with me, Mr. 
■Warriogton;" 

"Go on, sir!" says Harry, with a groan, 

Tlie lawyer thought the day was bis ovn. "But 
jou ask if I can't help to pay ^iaa debt oS? And I say, 
Xes — and that liere is the money in my pocket to do 
it now, if you like — not mine, sir, my hononted 
client's, your aunt, Lady Bernstein. But she has a 
right to impose her conditions, and I 've brought 'em 
with me." 

"Tell thom, sir," says Mr. Harry. 

"They are not hard. They are only for your own 
good: and if you say Yes, we can call a hackney-coach, 
and go to Clarges Street together, which I have pro- 
20* 
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miscd to go there, whether you will or no. Mr, War- 
rington, I name no names, but there waa a c^aestioQ of 
marriage between yon and a certain pattf." 

"Ahl" s(dd Harry; and his oonntraAQee looked 
more oheerfhl than it had yet done. 

"To that marriage my noble client, the Baroness, 
is most averse — having other views for you, and 
thinking it will be your ruin to marry a party, — of 
noble birth and title it is true; but, excuse me, not of 
first-rate character, and so much. older than yourself. 
You had giveu an imprudent promise to that party." 

"Yes; and she has it still," says Mr. Warrington, 

"It has been recovered. She dropped it by an ac- 
cident at Tunbridge," says Mr. Draper, "so my client 
informed me; indeed her ladyship showed it me, for the 
matter of that. It was wrote in bl — -" 

"Never mind, sir!" cries Harry, turning almost as 
red as the ink which he had used to write his absurd 
promise, of which the madness and folly had smote him 
with shame a thousand times over, 

"At the same time letters, wrote to yon, and com- 
promising a noble family, were recovered," continuea 
the lawyer. "Ton bad lost 'em. It was no fault of 
yours. Tou were away when they were found agmn. 
You may say tbat that noble &mily, that yon yourself, 
have a &iend such as few young men have. Well, sir, 
there's no earthly promise to bind you — only so many 
idle words said over a bottle, which very likely any 
gentleman may forget. Say you won't go on with this 
marriage — give me and my noble Mend your word 
of honour. Cry oif, I say, Mr. \V,! Don't be such a 
d — fool, saving your presence, as to marry an old 
woman who has jilted scores of men in her time. Say 
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the word, and I step down stairs, pay every shilling 
against you in the office, and put you down in my 
coach, either at your aunt's or at White's CInb, if you 
like, with a couple of hundred in your pocket Say 
yes; and give ua your baodl There's no use in sitting 
grinning behind these bars all AbjI" 

80 far Mr. Draper had had Hie best of the talk. Hany 
only longed himself to be rid of the engagement from 
which his aunt wanted to free him. His foolish flame 
for Maria Esmond had died out long since. If she 
would release him, how thankful would he bel "Come!; 
give us your hand, and say done!" says the lawyer, 
with a knowing wink. "Don't stand shilly-shallying, 
sir. Law bless you, Mr, W., if I had married every- 
body I promised, I should be like the grand Turk, or 
Captain Macheath in the play I" 

The lawyer's familiarity disgusted Harry, who 
shrank from Draper, scarcely knowing that he did so. 
He folded liis dressing-gown round him, and stepped 
back from- the other's proffered hand, "Give me a 
little time to think of the matter, if you. please, Mr. 
Draper," he ^ud, "and hare the goodoesB to come to 
me again in an hour.*' 

"Very good, OT, very good, sir!" saya the lawyer^ 
biting his lips, and, as he sdsed up his bat, turning 
very red. "Most parties wonld not want an hour to 
consider aboat such an offer as I make you: but I sup- 
pose my time must be yours, and I'll come again, and 
see whether you are to go or to stay. Good morning, 
sir, good morning:" and he went his way, growling 
cnises down the stairs. "Won't take my hand, irott't 
he? Will tell me in an hour's time! Hang tuB im- 
podencel I'll show him what an hour isl" 
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Mr. Draper went to his chambers in dudgeon then; 
bellied his derks.all round, sent off a mesBenger to the 
BaxonesB, to say ihat he had wateA on the yotmg gea- 
tleman, who had demanded a little- time fw oonBidera- 
iion, whidi was tot foitm's sake^ ag ha had' no doubt} 
the lawyer then saw dients, trans&isled bnelness, went 
oat to his dinner in the moet hSsraefy mannei-; and 
then finally tnmed his steps towards the neighbouring- 
Cursitor Street. "He'll be at home wben I call, the 
haughty beast!" says Draper, with a sneer. "The 
Fortunate Youth in his room?" the lawyer asked of the 
sheriff's officer's aiJ-de-camp who came to open the 
double doors. 

"Mr. "Warrington is in bis apartment," said the gen- 
tleman, "but — " and here the gentleman winked at 
Mr. Draper, and laid his hand on his nose. 

"But what? Mr, Paddy from Cork!" said the 
lawyer, 

'^My name is Costigan; me familce is noble, and 
me neetire place is the MbIi methrawpolis, Mr. Six -and- 
eightpcaieel" said the Jaaitor, soowfing at Draper. A. 
ridi oolone of spiiitnons liqaois fillsd the little -space 
between the double doors where be held the attomey 
in convei^ion. 

"Confound you, sir, let me pass!" bawled out Mr. 
Draper. 

"I can hear you perfectly well, Six-and-eightpence, 
except your h's, which yon dthrop out of your conver- 
eatiou. I'll thank ye not to call neems, me good 
&iend, or me fingers and your nose will have to make 
an intimate hic-quaintance. Walk in, sir? ]le polite 
for the future to your shupariois in birth and manners, 
though they me be your infaiiors in temporary station. 
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Confoand the kay! Walk in, sir, I say! — !SIadam, 
I hare the honour of saluting ye most respectfuUyl" 

A lady with Her face covered with a capuchin, and 
further hidden by her handkerchief, uttered a little 
exclamation as of alarm as she came down the stairs 
at this instant and hurried past the lawyer. He was 
pressing forward to look at licr — for Mr. Draper was 
very cavalier in his manners to women — but the 
bailifTs follower. thrust his leg between Draper and the 
tetreatdng lady, crying, "Keep your own distance, ifyou 
plaisel This way, madam! I at once recognised your 
ladysh — " Hereheelosedthedooroa Draper'snose, and 
left that attorney to find his own way to his client up-stiurB. 

At mx o'clock that' evening the old Saioness de 
Bernstein was pacnng np and down her drawing-room 
leaning on lier cratch, and for ever running to the 
window when the noise of a coach was heard passing 
in Clarges Street She had delayed her dinner from 
hour to hour: she who scolded so fiercely, on ordinary 
occasions, if her cook was five minutes after his time. 
She had ordered two covers to be set out, and some 
extra dishes to be prepared as if for a little file. Four 
— five o'clock passed, and at six she^looked fmm the 
window, and a coach actaaHy stopped at her door. 

"Mr. Draper" was announced, and entered bowing 
profoundly. 

The old lady trembled on lier stick. "'Where is 
the boy?" she said quickly, "I told yon to bring him, 
sirl How dare you come without him?" 

"It is not my fault, madam, that Mr, Waivington 
lefnses to come," And Draper gave his ver^on of the 
interview wHch had jast t^en place between hkaself 
and the yoong Tii^;iniaii. 
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OHAPTEE XXIV. 

An ApputtlDOi 

GrOiNO off in bis wrath from his mormng^s conTer- 

sation with Hany, Mr. Draper' thought he heard the 
yomig prisoner speak behind liim; and, indeed, Hany 
had risen, and uttered a half-exclamation to call the 
lawyer back. But he was proud, and the other 
offended: Harry cheeked hie words, find Draper did 
not choose to stop. It ■wounded Harry's pride to be 
obliged to humble himself before the lawyer, and to 
have to yield from mere lack and desire of money. 
"An hom- hence will do as well," thought Harry, and 
lapsed sulkily on to the bed again. No, he did not 
care for Maria Esmond. No: he was ashamed of the 
way in which he liad been entrapped into that engage- 
ment. A wily and experienced woman, she had 
cheated bis boyish ardour^ She had taken unfair ad- 
vantage of him, as ber brother had at play. Tbey 
were his own flesh and blood, and they oagbt to hare 
spared him. Instead, one and the other bad made a 
pro^ of him, and bad osed bim for ihea selfisb ends. 
He thought bow tbcy had betrayed the rights of 
hospitality: how they bad made a victim of the young 
kinsman who came confiding within their gates. Hib 
heart was sore wounded; his bead sank back on his 
pillow: bitter tears wetted it. "Had they come to Virgi- 
nia," bethought, "I bad given them a different welcome!" 

He was roused from this mood of despondency by 
Gumbo's grinning face at his door, who said a lady was 
come to see Master Harry, and behind the lad came 
the lady in the capnchin, of whom we have just made 
mention. Harry sat up, pale and haggard, on his bed. 
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Tlie lady, with a sob, and almost ere the servant-man 
withdrew, ran towarila the young prisoner, put her arms 
round his neck with real emotion and a matenial tender- 
ness, sobbed over Lis pale cheek and kissed it in the 
midst of plentiful tears, and cried out — 

"0, my Kanyl Did I ever, evei think to see thee 
here?" 

He started back, scared as it seemed at her pre- 
sence, bat she sank down at the bedside, and adzed 
bis feverish hand, and embraced his knees. She had 
a real regard and tenderness for him. The wretched 
place in which she found him, his wretched look, filled 
her heart with a sincere love and pity. 

"I — I thought none of you would come!" said 
poor Harry, with a groan. 

More tears, more kisses of the hot young hand, 
more clasps and pressure with hers, were the lady's 
reply for a moment or two. 

' 0, my dear! my dear! I cannot bear to &ink of 
thco in miaerv," she sobbed out. 

Hardened tliough it might be, that heart was not 
all marble ■ — ■ tiiat dreary life not all desert. Harry "a 
mother could not have been fonder, nor her tones more 
tender than those of his kinswoman now kneeling at 
hia feet. 

"Some of the debts, I fear, were owing to my es- 
traTaganeel" she said (and this was true). "You bought 
trinkets and jewels in order to ^ve me pleasure. 0, 
bow I hate them nowl I little thought I ever could 1 
I have brought them all with me, and more trinkets 
— here! and hero! and all the money I have in the 
world!" 

And she pomred brooches, rings, awatch, andaseoie. 
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or so of guineas into Hairy's lap. The siglit of wliich 
strangely agitated and immensely touched the young man. 

"Deai-est, kindest cousin!" be sobbed out. 

His lips found no more words to utter, but jet, no 
doubt tbey served to express his gratitude, his affectiDn, 
bis emotion. 

He became quite gay presently, and smiled as he 
pat away some of Hie trinkets, his presents to Maria, 
and told lier into what dai^w he had fiiHen by selling- 
other goods which he had purchased on credit; and 
how a la^vyer had insulted him just now upon this very 
point. . He would not have his dear Maria's money — 
he had enough, quite enough for the present: but he 
valued her twenty guineas as much as if they had been 
twenty thousand. lie would never forget her love and 
kindness: no, by all that was sacred he would not! 
His mother should know of all her goodness. It had 
cheered him when he was just on the point of breaking 
down under his disgrace and misery. Might Heaven 
bless her for it! There is no need to pursue beyond 
this, the cousins' conversation. The dark day seemed 
brighter to Hany after Maria's visit: the imprisonment 
not so hard to bear. The world was not all selfish 
and cold. Here was a fond creature who really and 
truly loved him. Even Caetlewood was not so bad as 
he had thought He had expre^ed the deepest grief 
at not being able to assist his kinsman. He was hope- 
lessly in debt Every shilling he had won from Hany 
he had lost on the next day to others. Anything that 
lay in his power he would do. He would come soon 
and see j\Ir. Warrington: he was in waiting to-day, and 
aa much a prisoner as Harry himself So the pair 
talked on cheerfully and affectionately until the dark- 
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ne85 began to close in, when Maria, with a eigh, bade 

Harry farewell. 

The door scarcely closed upon her, when it opened 
to admit Draper. 

"Your humble servaat, sir," says the attorney. Hia 
voice jaiTcd upon Harry's car, and his presence offended 
the young man. 

"I had expected you some hours ago, sir," he curtly 
said, 

"A lawyer's time is not always his own, sir," said 
Mr. Draper, who had just been in consultation with a 
bottle o£ port at the Gxedan. "Never mind, Fm at 
yonr otSios now. Presume it's all right, Mr. War- 
ni^on. Packed your trunk?* Why, now, there you 
are in yoor bed-gown stiEL Let me go down and settle 
whilst yon call in your black man and titirate a bit 
Tve a coach at the door, and we'll be off and dine with 
the old lady." 

"Are you going to dine with tlie Baroness de Bern- 
stein, pray?" 

"Not me — no such honour. Had my dinner al- 
ready. It's you are a-going to dine with your aunt, i 
suppose?" 

"Mr. Xhraper, yon suppose a great deal more than 
you know says Mr. Warrington, looking very fierce 
and -tall, as he folds his brocade dressing-gown round 
him. 

"Great goodness, sir, what do you mean?" asks 
Draper. 

"I mean, sir, that I have considered, and, that ha- 
ving given my word to a faithful and honourable lady, 
it does not 'become me to withdraw it" 

"Confound it, uri" shiieks the lawyer, "I tell yoa 
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ete has lost the paper. There's nothing to hmA you 
' — nothing. Why she's old enough to be — " 

"Enough, sir," says Mr. AVarrington , with a stamp 
of his foot. "You seem to think you are talking to 
Bome other pettifogger. I take it, Mr. Draper, you 
are not accustomed to have dealings with men of honour." 

"Pettifogger, indeed," cries Draper in a fury. "Men 
of honour, indeed! I'd have you to know, Ifr. War- 
rington, that I'm as good a man of honour as you. I 
don't know ao many gamblers and horBO-jockeyB, per- 
haps. I hav^'t gambled away my patrimony, and 
lived as if I was a nobleman on two hundred a-yeai. 
I haven't booght uratcbea on credit, and pawned — touch 
me if yoti dare, sir," and £he lawyer sprang to the doot. 

"That is the way out, sir. Tou can't go through 
the window, because it is barred,*' said Mir. Waitington. 

"And the answer I take to my client is No, then!" 
screamed out Draper. 

Harry stepped forward, with his two hands clenched. 
"D" you utter another word," he said, "Til — " The 
door was shut rapidly - — the sentence was never 
finished, and Draper went away furious to Madame de 
Bernstein, from whom, though ho gave her the best 
version of Jiis story, he got still fiercer language than 
he had r(.'ceiv(;d from Mr. Warrington himself. 

"Whaiy Shall she trust me, and I desert her?" 
says Harry, stalking up and down his room in his 
flowing, rustling brocade. "Dear, faithful, generous 
woman! If I lie in prison for years, Til be true to her" 

Her lawyer dismissed after a stormy interview, die 
desolate old woman was fain to at down to the meal 
vrliieh abe had hoped to share with her nephew. The 
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ehair was l)efore her which lie waa to bare filled, the 
glasses sbioing the silver. One disb after another 
was laid before her by the silent major-domo, and 
tasted and pushed away. The man pressed hb mistress 
at last "It is eight o'clock," he said. "Ton have 
had nothing all day. It is good for yon to eat." She 
could not eat hhe would have her coffee. Let Case 
go get her her coffee. The lacqueys bore the dishes 
off the table, leaving their mistress sitting at it before 
the vacant chair. 

Presently the old servant re-entered the room with- 
out his lady'.'i coffee and with a strange scared face, 
and said, "Mr, "Wahrinqton ! " 

The old woman uttered au exclamation, got up 
from her arm chair, but sank back in it trembling very 
much, "So yon are come, sir, are you?" she said, 
with a fond shaking voice. . "Bring back the — Ah!" 
here she- screamed, "Gbracioos G-od, who is it?" 
e^a ^ared wildly : her white face looked ghastly Enough 
ber TOOge. ■ She dnng to the arms of her ehair fmr 
suj^port, as the visitor approaehed her. 

A gratlenum whose face and figure exactly resembled 
Harry Warrington, aiid whose voice, when he spoke, 
had tones strangely similar, had followed the servaut 
into the room. He bowed low towards the Baroness. 

"You expected my brother, madam?" he said. "I 
am hut now arrived in London, I went to his house. 
I met his servant at your door, who was bearing this 
letter for you, I thought I would bring it to your lady- 
ship before going to him," — and fiie stranger lud 
down a letter before Madame Bernstein. 

"Are you" — gasped out the Baroness — "are yon 
my nephew, that we supposed was — " 
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"Was killed — and is alive! I am GfloTge "Wax- 
rin^on, madam, and I ask bis kinsfolk, what have you 
done with my brother?" 

"Look, George!" said the bewildered old lady. "I 
expected him here to-night — that chair was set for 
him — I have been waiting for him, sir, till nQW — ^ 
till I am quite faint — I dont like — I don't like h&LXtg 
alone. Do stay and sup with me!" 

"Pardon me, madam. Please God, my supper will 
be with Harry to-night!" 

"Bring him back. Bring him back here on any 
conditione! It is but five huidred pounds! Here is the 
money, sir, if you need HI" 

"I have no want, madam. I liave money with 
me that oan't be bettra; employed than in my brother's 
service." 

"And you will bring him to me, sir! Say yon will 
bring him to me!" 

Mr. Warrington made a very stately bow for answer, 
and fjuitted the room, passing by the amazed domestics, 
and calling with an air of authority to Gumbo to 
follow him. 

Had Mr. Hairy received no letters from home? 
Master Harry had not opened all his letters the last 
day or two. Had he received no letter announcing 
his brother's escape from the French settlements and 
return to Virginia? 0, no! No such letter had come, 
else Master Harry certainly tell Gumbo. Quick, horses! 
Quick by Strand to Temple Bar! Here is the bouse 
(tf [Captivity and,, the Deliverer come to the rescue! 
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